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•• BUY A BROOM ?"• 

Chaptbr L 

Oke beautiful afternoon, about the begiiinixig of the barley and 
wheat hanrest, young Frederick Hume arose from his desk, where, 
for seTeral hours, he had been plodding at his studies^ and, to un- 
bend himself a little, went to his window, which commanded a view 
ofthe neighbouring Tillage of Holydean. A stillness almost like 
that of the Sabbath reigned oyer the hamlet, for the busy season 
had called the youngsters forth to the field, the sunburnt sickleman 
and his fair partner. Boys and girls were away to glean: and 
none were left but a few young children who were playing quietly 
on the green ; two or three ancient grandames who sat spinning at 
their doors in the rich sunlight ; and here and there a happy young 
motlier, exempted by the duties of nurse from the harvest toils. A 
single frail octogenarian, who, in hobbling to the almost deserted 
smithy, had paused, with the curiosity of age, to look long beneath 
his upraised arm after the stranger horseman, who was just going 
oqt of sight at the extremity of the Tillage, completed the picture 
of still and quiet life which our student was now contemplating. 
After raising the window, and setting open the door to win into 
his little apartment the liquid coolness which was nestling among 
the green fibrous leaves around the casement, he had resumed his 
station and was again looking towards the Tillage, when, hearing a 
light foot approach the door of his study, he turned round, and a 
young female stranger was before him. On seeing him she . 
paused at the threshold, made a sort of roTerence, and seemed 

* We have much satiafaction in being enabled to oomnvexi!ceo\n \trasVXi 
volame with tbia ^feaotifuHy^passipnate story. It \a from \Yi© ^Xi. <A 
manias Aird, Eaq. and Snt jipiware^^in Blackv/od'a M^gnaVue. 
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willing to retire. From her dark complexion, her peculiar dres 
especially the head gear, which consisted merely of a spotted haii( 
kerchief wound round her black locks, Hume guessed at once thi 
she was a foreigner; and he was confirmed in this suppositio 
when, on his advancing and asking, ** What do you wish, in 
good girl ?" she held forward a light broom, and said, in the quic 
short pronunciation of a foreigner, '* Buy a Broom?"—" Prs 
what is the use of it, my good lass?" said Frederick, in that mo( 
in which a man, conscious that he has finished a dry lesson to son 
purpose, is very ready to indulge in a little badinage and ligl 
banter. " For beard-shaving," answered the girl quizzically, ar 
stroking his chin once or twice with her broom, as if with a shavii 
brush. It might be she was conscious that he was not exactly tl 
person to buy her broom : or perhaps she assumed this light mo< 
for a moment, and gave way to the frank and natural feeling 
youth, which by a fine free-masonry knows and answers to yout 
despite of differences in language and manners, — despite of eve 
thing. " Most literally an argumerUum ad hominem, to make n 
buy," said the scholar ; " so what is the price, fair stranger ' 
'' No, no," said the girl, in quick reaction from her playful moo 
whilst a tear started in her dark lustrous eye, " but they bid n 
come : they say you are a doctor : and if you will be kind ai 
follow me to my poor brother, you shall have many brooms." 

On inquiring distinctly what the girl meant, our student w 
given to understand, that her only brother, who had come with h 
as a harper to this country, had fallen sick at a gentleman's hou 
about a mile off, and that she, on learning Mr Frederick Hun 
was the only person within many miles who could pretend to m 
dical skill, had come herself to take him to her poor Antoni 
After learning farther the symptoms of the lad*s illness, the youi 
surgeon took his lancets and some simple medicine, and readi 
followed the girl, who led the way to a neat villa, which, as Fr 
derick had heard, was the residence of an Italian gentleman of tl 
name of Romelll. He had been an officer in the French servi( 
and had come to this country with other prisoners ; but instead 
returning home on an exchange being made, he chose to contini 
in Scotland with his only daughter, who had come over to him fro 
Italy, and who, Frederick had heard, was a young lady of surpas 
ing beauty. Following his conductress to Romelli's house, Hun 
was shown into a room, where, reclining upon a sofa, was a bo 
apparently about sixteen years of age, the features of whose p» 
face instantly testified him to be brother to the maid with t 
broom. He was ministered to by a young and most beautii 
damsel, Signom Komelli herself, Uie dt\ig\vVcT ol >^\«\vc^w^^,\h 
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aeemed to be watching him with the softest care! At the head of 
liie sofa stood the harp of the wandering boy. ** I presumed, sir/' 
said the lovely' hostess^ tum\ng to Hume, " to hint that perhaps 
you might easily be found, and that certainly you would be very 
iiiliing to take a little trouble in such a case as this. The afiec- 
tionate sister has not been long in bringing you.** ''If the cause 
of iiiunanity may be enforced by such kind and beautiful advocac}'/' 
retamed Frederick, bowing, ** the poor skill which you have thu? 
honoured, young lady, is doubly bound, if necessary, to be most 
attentive in this instance. — What is the matter with you, my little 
fellow ?»» continued he, advancing to the patient. " Nothing," was 
the boy's answer : and immediately he rose up and went to the 
irindow, from which he gazed, heedless of every one in the apart- 
ment " I am afiraid the boy is still very unwell," said Signora 
Romelli ; " only look how pale he is, sir." 

Hume first looked to the boy's sister^ to assure himself what was 
the natural healthy hue of these swarthy strangers ; then turning 
to the boy himself^ he could not but observe how much the dead 
yellow of his face differed from the life-bloom which glowed in her 
dark brown cheek. His eye at the same time burned with arrowy 
tips of restless lustre, such as are kindled by hectic fever. He re- 
Qsted, however^ all advances on the part of our surgeon to inquire 
&rther into his state of health, impatiently declaring that he was 
now quite well ; then resuming his harp, and taking his sister by 
the hand, he seemed in haste to be gone. ''My father is not at 
home," said the young lady of the house to Hume, *' nevertheless 
they must abide here all night, for 1 can easily see that boy is un- 
ftble to travel farther this evening : And besides, they are of my 
own native country. Use your prerogative, sir, and don't let 
him go.'* 

In spite of the surgeon's persuasions, however, and heedless of 
^gnora Romelli and his sister, who joined in the remonstrance 
against his departure, the boy would be gone, even though at the 
same time he declared there was no place elsewhere where he 
wished particularly to be. " He is a capricious boy, to reject your 
excellent kindness. Miss Romelli," said Frederick; "and I doubt 
not he will treat, in the same way, a proposal I have to make. 
With your leave, young lady, I shall try to win him, with his 
sister, to our house all night, lest he grow worse and need medical 
aid." From the unhappy t^pearance of the young musician, this 
propoial seemed so good, that it was readily acquiesced in by his 
aster, and by the kind lajy of ^^ house, provided the boy Kltnsftli 
eoaU be hrougbt to-mAijfiiik it, which, to their ^oytuV «ut^\\%6,\a 
MiMt readily did, so goon af(||t was signified to \um. " ViWii ^wtt 
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permission, Miss Romelli/' said Frederick, as he was about to 
depart, " I shall do justice to your beneyolence, and walk down to- 
morrow forenoon to tell you how the poor lad is." 

At this the fair Signora might, or might not, slightly blush, as 
the thing struck her, or the tone in which the o^r was made, gare 
warrant She did for a moment blush ; but of course her answer 
was given very generally, '* that she wouhl be most happy to hear 
her young countryman was quite well on the morrow.'* 

The affectionate sister gratefuUy kissed the hand of her kind 
hostess. As for the boy himself, with a look half of anger, he took 
the former by the hand and drew her hastily away, as if he grudged 
the expression of her gratitude. He had not mored, however, 
many paces forward, till, quitting his sister's hand, he turned, and 
taking Signora Romelli's, he kissed it fervently, with tears, and at 
the same time bade the Virgin Mother of Heaven bless her. 

Struck with the remarkable manner of this boy, our student 
tried to engage him in conversation l^ the way, but he found him 
shy and taciturn in the extreme; and as he had already shown 
himself capricious, he now evinced an equal obstinacy in re- 
fusing to allow either of his companions to carry his harp, which 
being somewhat large, seemed not well proportioned to the con- 
dition of the bearer, who, besides being manifestly unwell, was 
also of a light small make. From the sister, who seemed of a 
frank and obliging temper, Frederick learned some particulars of 
their earlier history and present mode of life. Her name, she 
said, was Charlotte Cardo, and her brother's Antonio Cardo. 
They were twins, and the only surviving children of a clergyman 
in Italy, who had been dead for two years. Their mother died a 
few hours after giving them birth. *' After the loss of our father," 
added the maiden, " we had no one to care much for us ; yet I 
would have dwelt all the days of my life near their beloved graves, 
had not my brother, who is of a restless and unhappy tempera- 
ment, resolved to wander in this country. How could I stay 
alone ? How could I let him go alone ? So a harp was bought 
for him ; and now every day, from village to village, and up and 
down among the pleasant cots, he plays to the kind folk, and I 
follow him with my brooms. We have been a year in this coun- 
try, and I know not when we shall return home, for Antonio says 
he cannot yet tell me." Hume having expressed his surprise that 
she could talk English so well on such a short residence in this 
ountry, she explained, by informing him, that both her brother 
and herself had been taught the* language so carefully by their 
father^ that they could talk it pretty fluently before they left Italy.' 
During the jbrief narrative of his sister, V>ie boy, \tv\oii\o, V«^\. \aa 
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eye intensely upon her, as if refi&y to check every point of expla- 
nation, but Charlotte ended her short statement without any ex- 
pressed interruption on his part, and again his eye became self- 
contained and indifferent 
llie next expression of the boy's character was no less singular 
f and unexpected. On observing a company of reapers, in a field 
) by the way-side, taking their brief mid-afternoon rest, he advanced 
' to the gate, opposite which, at a little distance, they were seated, 
and, unslinging his harp, began to play, filling up the sweetly 
dotted outline of the instrumental music with his own low but rich 
Tocal song. After the first preamble, he nodded to his sister, and 
instandy her loud and thrilling voice turned magnificently into 
the same strain. On first view of the musician and his party, the 
ritde young swains of the field, for favour, no doubt, in their mis- 
tresses* eyes, began to play off their rough %vit ; but in another 
minute these bolts were forgotten, and the loud daffing of the 
whole company was completely hushed. At first the song was 
grave and lofty, but by degrees it began to kindle into a more airy 
strain, till, as it waxed fast and mirthful, the harvest maids began 
to look knowingly to their partners, who, taking the hint, sprang 
to their feet, hauled up their sweet abettors, were mated in a mo- 
ment, and commenced a dance among the stubble, so brisk, that 
the tall harvest of spiky wheat, standing by, rustled and nodded to 
them on its golden rods. Aged gleanera stood up from their bow- 
ing task, and listened to the sweet music, while the young came 
running from all parts of the field, and, throwing down their hand- 
fuls, began madly to caper and to mix with the more regular 
dance. The old grey bandsters, as they stood, rubbing in their 
iiands ears of the fine grain, smiled as much under the general 
sympathy, as from a consciousness of their own superior wisdom 
above such follies. Even the overseer himself, who stood back, 
silently, was, for a minute, not scandalized at such proceedings, 
whic^ were converting a time of repose for his weary labourers 
infib mad exertions, which went positively to unfit them for the re- 
maining darg' of the day. Consideration, remonstrance, anger, 
were, however, soon mantling on his face, and he came forward ; 
but he was antidpated, for the principal minstrel, who, with some- 
thing like a smile on his countenance, had seen at first the quick 
influence of his music on the swink't labourers of the swelterii% 
day, had gradually grown dark and severe in his look, and noAv 
stopped his song all at once, he refitted his harp to his shoulder 
and walked away without looking for guerdon, and heedless vif l\v« 
ruath swains, who shouted after him and waved lYveit y^^-^Vcwi 
isia, 
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Wth the greatest good-humour our young surgeon had indulged^ 
to the very top of their bent, this musical frolic of the two foreign- 
ers, sitting down by the wayside till it was fairly over, and now he 
resumed his way with them. Antonio was silent and shy as be- 
fore ; but the manner in which he looked round him over the 
beautiful country, showed that his spirit was touched with its ^ad 
scenes. All the western sky was like an inflamed sea of glass, 
where the sun was tracking it with his fervid and unallayed wheels. 
Beneath his golden light lay the glad lands, from right to left 
white all over with harvest; thousands were plying in the fields; 
sickles were seen glinting on the far yellow uplands, and nearer 
were heard the reapers' song, and the gleaners calling to each other 
to lay down their handfuls in the furrows. 

The road now led our party by an orchard where bo3rs were up 
in the trees shaking down the fruit. The little fellows, all joyous 
in their vacation from study, were tugging with might and main 
at and among the clefted branches ; their sisters below gathered the 
apples in baskets, whilst the happy father, walking about with his 
lady, decided their appeals as to the comparative beauty of indivi- 
dual apples. Allured by the sound of the fruit hopping on the 
ground, two or three stray waifs had left off their gleanings in a 
neighbouring field; and the ragged little urchins were down on 
their hands and knees, thrusting their heads through holes in the 
hedge which separated the orchard from the road. One of them 
having been caught behind the ear by the stump of a thorn, found 
it impossible to draw back his head, and in this predicament he 
had to bawl for assistance. This drew the attention of the lady ; 
and, after the rogue had been released, the whole party were sum- 
moned to the gate, and blessed with a share of the bounties of the 
year, which the kind lady dispensed to them through means of her 
)wn dear little almoners. Whether it was that he liked the bene- 
volence of this scene, or whether he was reminded of his own beau- 
tiful Italy, or from whatever other affection, the young harper 
again took his harp, and waked those wild and dipping touches, 
which seem more like a sweet preamble than a full strain. He 
again accompanied it with his voice, and his sister did the same. 
The young girls laid down their baskets of fruity and drew to the 
\iX6 ; the trees had rest for a while from shaking, while the fair- 
hAed boys, with faces flushed and glowing from their autumnal 
exercise, looked out in wonder from between the clefts of the 
boughs. When the song ceased, the lady ofi*ered money, but 
neither of the minstrels would accept it On the contrary^ Antonio 
took his sister by the hand, and hurried her away from the gate, 
ere one of the children could bring the Y^aakeV. oi itu\\.ioT v)\a<:^ 
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ihe U nm, to give a lajqgesse from it to the ftnngera. Fre- 
deikk) after talking a few minutes to the lady and gentleman, and 
tdling them how he had fallen in with the foreigners, followed and 
overtook his companions, just as they had come in sight of Green- 
wells cottage, where he resided. '' So there is our house now, just 
beyond the village^** said Frederick, advancing to them. ** The 
lady widi whom I live will be very kind to you ; and you must 
ibty with her for a few days, and give her music, which she loves. 
What say you, pretty Charlotte?" Antonio here stepped forward 
between his sister and Hume, and said, with quick emphasis, '* I 
will go with you, sir, and I shall let Charlotte follow me." 

On arriving at the cottage, Frederick introduced the strangers to 
his relative, Mrs Mather, with whom he resided, and who, on 
leamiiig their circumstances, kindly received them as her guests. 
They would have taken their departure next day, but in this they 
were resisted by the charitable old lady, who farther won from 
them the promise that they would stey with her for at least a week. 
Ere the expiry of that time, whether from the caprice or benevo- 
lenoe of her nature, or from her especial liking for Charlotte, who 
had gained rapidly upon her affections, Mrs Mather bad conceived 
the dengn of adopting the two Italians, and preparing them for 
sttuations worthy of their good descent ; and she was confirmed in 
her purpose when, on breaking the matter to Frederick Hume, it 
met with his entire concurrence. The next step was to gain the 
consent of Antonio, which might be no easy matter, as he seemed 
a strange and impracticable boy ; but, somewhat to the surprise of 
Frederidc, no sooner vms the proposal made to hi m, than he heart- 
ily acceded to it As for his sister, independent of her dislike to 
a irandering life, and her growing attachment to Mrs Mather, her 
brother^ will vras, in all cases, her law. It was then settled that 
Charlotte should be confidential maid to the old lady, to read to her 
at night, and assist her in making dresses for the poor, among 
whom she had a number of retainers ; while Antonio should be 
sent to the Rev. Mr Baillie's, a clergyman, a few miles off, to 
hoard with him, and finish his education, which had been neglected 
smoe his father's death, that so he might be fitted for a liberal pro- 
iiesBion. Proud though Mrs Mather was of this scheme, her self- 
complacency was not without one qualification, in the cold and 
doubtful manner in which Miss Pearce nodded to the old ladlte 
statement and explanation of her plan. As this woman, Mns 
Pearee, had it in her power, ere long, grievously to affect the for- 
tBDCf of young Hume, we shall notice her here a UtUe fully. She 
wag ike only daughter of a half-pay captain, wViose dea.l\v \^l\.\vw 
wkkM trf^ng annuity, and the proprietorship of a 8m«S\\v<i\J»ft Vi\ 
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the Tillage of Holydean. After the death of her 
wealthy retired merchant, who had spent the last yeare^ 
at Greenwells, Mrs Mather, having no family, began to cast aboHL- . 
for a companion, and Miss Pearce was soon found out to be one of 
those indispensable parasitical maidens whom old ladies like Mrs 
Mather impress into active service, in the seasons of raspberries, 
and the elder- vintages ; — ^hold long consultations with on the eve 
of entertainments ;— retain as their own especial butt in company, 
and a fag partner at whist when a better fourth hand is wanting ;— 
appeal to in case of a (shall we name it?) lie, when there is dan- 
ger of detection ;— cherish and moralize with when the party is 
over; — and, finally, would not dismiss, though one were to rise 
from the dead and cry out against the parasite. In addition to 
these implied qualifications, the amiable creature was a monopob'st 
in ailments ; and, of course, careless about the complaints of others, 
of which, indeed, when within reach of Mrs Mather's sympathy, 
she seemed to be jealous. In her person she was lean and scraggy, 
with a hard brown face, kiln-dried by nervous headachs. Her 
figure was very straight, and she was elastic in her motions as 
whalebone or hiccory, and might have been cut with advantage 
into tapes for tying up bundles of her favourite tracts, or sinewy 
bowstrings for Cupid, for his arrows, not to be shot atf but to be 
shot Jrom. We need scarcely add, after all this, that her nose was 
very long, and so sharp it might have cleft a hailstone. When 
Frederick Hume was thrown a helpless orphan on the world, and 
Mrs Mather, who was a distant relative of his mother's, proposed 
to take him to herself and bring him up as if he were her own son, 
Miss Pearce, though she could not set her face directly against 
such a charitable arrangement, yet laboured to modify it by a 
counter-proposition, that the boy should be provided for, but by no 
means brought to the cottage. She was then, however, but in the 
spring-dawn of favour with her patroness, and her opinion being 
over-ruled, the boy was brought home to Mrs Mather, and daily 
grew in her affections. During his childhood, Miss Pearce ad- 
vanced steadily in favour, and she was too jealous of divided in- 
fluence, and too Jesuitical in her perseverance, not to improve 
every opportunity of challenging and modifying the growing af- 
fection of Mrs Mather for her adopted son, whose bold and frank 
nafeare was endearing him to every one. When this would not 
do, she began to change her battery, and tried by a new sho\y of 
kindness, to make a party in the young el^ve himself, whom yet 
she thoroughly hated. Whether it was, however, that he knew 
her enniitj', and never forgave her for having once or twice secretly 
a/jd severely pricked him with pins ; or, vrVvelYvet, vi\\\i VSa^fc ^vcvOisl 
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k W^^tP^^^^* ^^ch knows in a moment, and despises, the 
liestowed upon it for the sake of currying favour with 
virtually set down Pearce's new attentions to such a 
Mrtain it is, if he did not positively hate her, he never once 
fltroked her purring vanity ; and she, on the other hand, was, from 
his indifference, confirmed in her dislike. As Frederick grew up, 
he had many opportunities of shaking Miss Pearce's influenc 
with her patroness ; but, as he thought her despicable merely, and 
not dangerous, he was too magnanimous to molest her. In that 
scheme of life to which the heart has long responded, what was at 
first a jarring element hath become a constituent part of the general 
sympathy; and from this it might be that Hume not only conti- 
nued to endure Miss Pearoe, but even loved her with the affection 
of habit 

One might have supposed, that ere the time to which our narra- 

tire now refers, Miss Pearce would have been tired of intrigue, 

and would have seen the folly of being jealous in the favour which 

she had proved exactly, and from which she knew so little was ever 

to be gained or lost; but a Jesuit would be a Jesuit still, were the 

Church of Rome utterly annihilated, and petty intrigue merely 

for its own sake, and little selfish arrangements of drcumstances, 

although nothing was to be gained, constituted the very breath of 

Miss Pearce's nostrils ; and, therefore, it is not to be wondered at, 

that, when Mrs Mather stated her design of adopting the two Ita- 

h'ans, as above mentioned, she heard it with that umph, and nod, 

which express— not that a thing has been assented to — but merely 

that it has been literally and distinctly heard. Her objections 

irere entered under a masked battery. She began by praising 

Mrs Mather's unbounded benevolence of heart She hoped they 

would be gratefiil ; they could not be too grateful ; nay, they could 

never be grateful enough. She allowed the conversation to take a 

genera] turn, then tried to control it gradually to her purpose, and 

found an opportunity of relating, as if incidentally, how a certain 

lady, whom once she knew, had been ruined by a foreign protegee 

whom she had unwisely cherished. She touched upon swindling, 

vagrants, and obscurely alluded to legislature, and the alien act 

Notwithstanding all such hints, however, the thing was settled in 

the affirmative ; the boy Antonio was sent to stay with Mr Bailie, 

and Charlotte commenced work under the immediate auspices of 

her new patroness. The regularity and certainty of her new mode 

of Hfe, soon subdued the roving qualities which her character 

idght have slightly acquired^ and which quickly give a cone«^i\dL- 

iay wHdnesa to the features. Her dark and comely \>ea.wV.y t«- 

amiaed quick and expressive, but it was sobered under Vive eocoia- 
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puiiiments of an English dress, and tamed by the meek o^es of 
our country's excellent morality. Her eye iras still drank with 
light as when morning comes upon the streams, but it waited and 
took commands from the looks of her mild hostess. The footstep 
of the reclaimed wanderer might still be light and airy, but now she 
went about the house softly, under an excellent ministry. In 
health she became Mrs Mather's delight, and still more so when 
the infirmities of the good old lady required delicate attentions. 
Like the glorious Una of Spenser's Fairy Queen, the kind eyes of 
this beautiful Italian, even amidst afflu;tion, ''made a light in a 
shady place." 

Frederick Hume forgot not his promise to wait upon Signora 
Remelli, and inform her, that his minstrel-patient was quite well 
on the morning after the day when he was ill in her house. At 
the same time, he presented a card from Mrs Mather, requesting a 
mutual acquaintanceship. A friendly intercourse grew up accord- 
ingly, and, ere the fall of the season. Signer Romelli and his 
daughter were at least once every week at GreenweUs Cottage, to 
the huge dismay of Miss Pearce, but the delight of our young 
surgeon, who began most deeply to love the beautiful Julia Ro- 
melli. She was taller and fairer than the maid Cardo : her locks 
were nut-brown : her eye was a rich compromise betwixt the raven 
and the blue dove, a deep violet, 



** 



like Pandora's eye, 



When first it darken'd with immortal life." 

She was quick, capricious, and proud; bold in her pouting dis- 
pleasure, which was like a glancing day of sunshine and stormy 
showers : but then she was ardent in her friendships, and very be- 
nevolent; ready, withal, nay in haste, to confess her faults, in 
which case her amende honorable, and her prayer for pardon, 
were perfectly irresistible. A heart of her ambition, and so diffi- 
cult to be won, insensibly exalted her in the eyes of the dashing 
and manly Frederick; who, without any ostensible calculation of 
selfish vanity, loved her the more deeply, that she was a conquest 
worthy of boldest youth. Notwithstanding her superior qualificar- 
tions, and the ardour of his suit, we infer that the fair Julia kept 
shy and aloof, and at the same time that her lover was only the 
more deeply determined to make her his, from tlie circumstance 
that, in a few months, he had condescended to calculate how he 
stood in her father's affections, and was studious to accommodate 
himself to the manner of the Signer, who was grave in his deport* 
ment, and nlniost saturnine, seldom moved \« sim^e^, «kxv^ Tv«s«t N% 
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Br; and who^ though he could talk fluently, and with elo- 
quence, seemed, in general, to wear some severe constraint upon 
his spirit 

Chapter II. 

Thivgs were in this state when the winter session came round, 
which called Frederick to Edinburgh, to prosecute still farther his 
medical studies. The summer following he continued in town 
studying botany ; and after making a tour through the Highlands 
of Scotland, it was about the middle of autumn ere he returned to 
Greenwells Cottage. 

He found Charlotte Cardo improved in beauty and accomplish- 
ments, and advanced in favour with every one who knew her; 
even Miss Pearoe herself condescended to patronize her publicly 
and privately. But what pleased him most of all, was to find that 
JoHa Romelli was still a frequent visiter at the Cottage. The 
season of harvest too, had given a vacation to Mr Bailie's scholars, 
and Antonio Cardo was now at home beside his sister; and the 
harp and the song of the Italian twins were not forgotten when the 
sweet foaming came on. Deeply occupied in spirit as Hume was 
with thoughts of his fair and shy Signora, he was yet constrained to 
attend to the abrupt and strange manifestation of Antonio's cha- 
racter, which broke forth, from time to time, mocking the grave 
tenor of his ordinary behaviour. According to his reverend tutor's 
statement, he had been a very diligent scholar ; and he testified it 
thus far, that he talked English with great force and propriety. 
With the boys of his own age he had consorted little, and seemed 
to take no delight in conversing with any one, though now and then 
^ would talk a few minutes to the old men of the village, and 
sometimes to the children. He was now equally taciturn at Mr 
Mather's ; but occasionally he broke forth, expressing himself in 
rapid and earnest eloquence, and showing a wonderful power of 
tfliutrating any point From his manner altogether towards Miss 
Komelli, his devoted attentions at one time, and at another his 
proud shyness ; and from his dignified refusal, often, to play on the 
harp when Hume wished to dance with that lady, Frederick could 
not but guess that he was a rival candidate for Julia's love. But 
the most striking and unaccountable demonstration of the boy's 
character, was the visible paleness which came over his face, the 
current— the restless flow— of his small features, and the impatience 
of Ui altitudes, now shrinking, now sAvelling into bold and almost 
tlitilening pantomime, whenever Signer RomeUi came neoiT \i\m« 
Vkikif, too, he was often seen to start when he heard Yds co>Hv\r^- 
deep voice: He spoke to Romelli always witii an cVw^wwrV 
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empreuement in his tone^ as if his thoughts were crowding with hi 
crowding blood : He looked him eagerly in the face : He ofte: 
went round about him, like an anxious dog. 

One night Romelli, more open and talkative than usual, had tol 
two or three stories of the sea, when Antonio, who had listene< 
widi a sharp face, and his whole spirit peering from his eyes, can 
forward, and sitting down on the carpet before his countryma] 
looked up in his face, and said, « I will now tell you a legend 
the sea. Captain Romelli." 

CattJo'» EeflentJ, . 

A &UDX Captain in the South Seas had murdered his mate, s 
excellent youth, for pretended disobedience of orders ; and for tl 
crime God sent the black-winged overtaking tempest, which be 
his ship to pieces, and he was cast alone upon a desert island, 
was night when he reoorered from his drenched dream, and f 
down on a green bank above the sea-mai^e, to reflect on his situ 
tion. The storm-racks had fled away : the moon came peeri 
round above the world of seas, and up through the cold, c)c 
wilderness of heaven : the dark tree-tops of the forest, which gri 
down to the very sands, waved in the silver night But neitl 
this beauty after the tempest, which should have touched his he: 
with grateful hope, nor the sense of his deliverance, nor yet t 
subduing influence of hunger, could soften that mariner's soi 
but he sat till morning, unrepentant of his murder, fortifying hii 
self in injustice, hardening his heart, kicking against the pricj 
About sunrise he climbed up into a high tree, to look around hi: 
The island, so far as he could see on all sides, seemed one wild a 
fenceless forest ; but there was a high hill, swathed in golden su 
light, perhaps three or four miles inland, which, if he could rea 
and dimb it, would give him a wide prospect, and perhaps shi 
him some inhabited district To make for this hill, he descend 
from the tree, and struck into the woods, studious to pursue f 
straight line of route which he laid down for himself, in order 
reach the mountain. 

The foreai was full of enormous trees, of old prodigious grow 

bursting into wild gum^ and rough all over with parasitical plai 

and fungi of every colour, like monstrous livers; whilst up a 

down the trunks ran strange painted birds, pecking into the be 

with their hard bills, and dotting the still air with their multitu 

nous litUe blows. Deeper from the engulfed navel of the wc 

came the solitary cries of more sequestered birds. Onward wi 

tJie wicked Captain, slowly, and withlitde cau\ion,)Qee9k\x«e\v«-u< 

doubted that he should easily find the mounieaii-, )au\. x^nn^ 
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impervious thickets turned him so oft, and so for aside) that gra- 
dually he forgot liis proposed track, and became quite bewildered. 
In tliis perplexity, he again dimbed a high tree, to discover the 
bearing of the hill ; but it was no longer to be seen. Nothing was 
before him and around him, but a boundless expanse of tree-tops» 
wiuch, under a sky now darkened to a twilight, began to moan and 
nu]ge like a sea. Descending in haste, he tried to retrace his 
steps; but this it was out of his power distinctly to do ; and he only 
went deeper into the wood, which began to slope downwards per- 
ceptibly. Darkness, in the meantime, thickened among the trees, 
which were seen standing far ben, as in a dream, crooked in their 
trunks, like the bodies of old men, and altogether unlike the trees 
of an upper world. Every thing was ominously still, till all at 
onoe the millions of leaves were shaken, as if with small eddying 
babbles of wind. Forthwith came the tempesL The jagged light- * 
ning lanced the forest-gul& with its swift and perilous beauty; 
whilst overhead the thunder was crushed and jammed through the 
broken heavens, making the living beams of the forest to quiver 
like reeds. Whether real or imaginary, the wicked Captain 
thought that he heard, at the same time, the roar of wild beasts, 
snd saw the darkness spotted with their fiery eyes ; and to save 
bimself from them, he climbed up into a tree, and sat in its moss^ 
defts. As the storm above and beneath ranged away, and again 
drew nearer and nearer, with awful alternations, the heart of the 
wicked Captain began to whirl within him, tugged at by immediate 
borrors, aikt the sense of ultimate consequences, from his helpless 
■ituation. In his agony, he twisted himself from branch to branch, 
like a monkey, braiding his legs, and making rings with his arms ; 
>t the same time crying out about his crime, and babbling a sort 
of delirious repentance. In a moment the tem pest was over-blown, 
tnd every thing hushed, as if the heavens wished to listen to his 
contrition. But it was no contrition : notliing but an intoxicated 
incontinence, — a jumble of fear and blasphemy : such a babbling 
as a man might make if he were drunk with the devil's tears, 
gathered, as they came glittering like mineral drops down the 
murky rocks of damnation, in bottles made of the tough hearts of 
old vindictive queens.— Holy Mother! Do you hear me, Signor 
finmelli? By the Holy Mother of Grace! you and I, Signor, 
think he ought to have repented sincerely, do we not ? — Well, what 
next? God does not despise any working of the sinner's heart, 
when allied, even most remotely, to repentance : and because the 
m'cked Captain had felt the first tearings of remoTseiuView,^^ 
mnt to him, from the white land of sinless chWdieiv, Xivft -^wixvg^ 

mth Cherub of Pity. And when the wicked Capiam WSVft^ u^ VS* 
yr. - * 

B 
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eyes and looked into the forest, he saw far off, as at the end of i 
long vista, the radiant child coming on in naked light; and, draw 
fng near, the young Being whispered to him, that he would leaf 
him from the forest, and bring a ship for him, if he would gi 
home, and on his knees confess his crime to the aged parents of thi 
youth whom he had murdered, and be to them as a son, for th* 
only son whom they had lost. The wicked Captain readily vowe< 
to perform these conditions, and so the Babe of Pity led him fron 
the forest, and, taking him to a high promontory above the se; 
shore, bade him look to the sea: — and the promised ship was seei 
hanging like a patch of sunshine on the far blue rim of the waters 
As she came on and came near, the heart of the wicked Captaii 
was again hardened within him, and he determined not to perforn 
his vow. 

** Your heart has again waxed obdurate," said the Figure, whi 
still lived before him b'ke a little white dial in the sun ; ** and ] 
shall now turn the ship away, for I have her helm In my hand 
Ijook now, and tell me what thou seest in the sea." The wicke< 
Captain looked for the ship, but she had melted away from off thi 
waters ; and when he turned, in his blind fury, to lay hold on th( 
IVhite Babe, it was vanished too. 

'( Come back to me, thou imp," cried the hungry blasphemer 
whilst his face waxed grim with wild passions, " or I will hurl thi: 
dagger at the face of the Almighty." So saying, he drew a shar] 
dear dagger from his side, and pointing it upwards, threw it witl 
all his might against the sky. It was now the calm and breathles 
noontide, and when this impious dagger was thrown up, not i 
breeze was stirring in the forest skirts or on beaked promontory 
but ere it fell, a whirling spiral blast of wind came down from th 
mid-sky, and, catching the dagger, took it away glittering up ini 
the blue bosom of heaven. Struck with a new horror, despite o 
his hardened heart, the wicked Captain stood looking up to heavei 
after his dagger, when there fell upon his face five great drops o 
blood, as if from the five wounds of Christ. And in the sam 
minute, as he was trying to wipe away this Baptism of Wrath, h 
reeled and fell from the lofty promontory where he stood into th 
sea, into the arms of the youth whom he had murdered and throw 
overboard, and whose corpse had been brought hither by the tide 
and the wandering winds. So the wicked Captain sunk for eve 
in the waters. 



" Now, Signor Romelli," said the boy Antonio, after a bri< 
pniise, " what do you think of my Legend?" 

-Sr» an answer could be returned, a "bioaA difefeV. ot "W^Vx 

■ 
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flashed in at the window, (for the sky all day had been thunderom 
aod irarm,) and instantly it was followed by a tremendous peal of 
thunder, which doubly startled the whole company sitting in the 
twilight room. 
f * " Get up, foolish boy," said Romelli, his deep voice a little tre- 

mulous, whilst at the same time he struck Antonio gently with his 
foot. Not more quickly did the di^uised Prince of Evil as re- 
presoited by Milton, start up into his proper shape at the touch of 
Itbtiriel's spear, than did the young Italian spring up at the touch 
of Romelli's foot His Tery stature seemed dilated, and his panto- 
inime was angry and threatening, as for a moment he bent towards 
the Signer ; but its dangerous outline was softened by the darkness, 
80 that it was not distinctly observed ; and next moment the youth 
drew back with this remark, — " By Jove, Captain, there was a 
flash from the very South Sea island in question ! What a coin- 
cidence ! what a demonstration was there ! and O what a gloiiooi 
mirror plate might be cut from that sheet of fire, for the murderer 
to tee himself in. Thank God, none of us have been in the South 
Seas, like the wicked Captain in the Legend." 

There was no further reply to this, and Signer Romelli was 
ailent and unusually pale during the remainder of the evenixig. 
After waiting one hour, during which there followed no more 
thunder and lightning, and then a second hour till the moon was 
up, he arose with his daughter and went home. 

Chapter III. 

Aqaitk the season came round, which called Frederick Hume to 
Umn for another session, to finish his medical studies, and get his 
d^ree as a phyddan ; and once more he prepared to take a tender 
leave of his Julia, whom he loved more than fame or life. Over- 
come by his deep passion, he confessed it all to the maiden ; and 
when he caught her trembling at his declaration, how could she 
explain her emotion otherwise than by confessing, despite of her 
pride, that their love was mutual? or answer for it better than by 
pledging her troth for ever, in return for his vow of constancy ? 

About Christmas, Antonio Cardo came from Mr Baillie's to 
spend a few holidays, at Greenwells Cottage. One night Signorn 
Romelli gravely assumed the character of a prophetic improvisa- 
trice, and told the future fortunes of Mrs Mather's household. 
" And now," said she to Antonio, " come forward, young harper ; 
you look there for all. the world as if you were about to be set 
down for a murderer." The boy started and went out, but in a 
' few minutes he returned, and, flinging himself on Yds Yxv^«i& \wi<at« 
M&s BomelUf he prayed her^ for the love of heaven, Xfi T^&ctN^ \«Jt 

n2 
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ungentle prophecy. « Up, foolish boy," said Julia, " why, yon 
look indeed as if your conscience were fairly measured ; as if the 
red cap fitted you. WeU, Antonio, you are either waggish or 
simple to an uncommon stretch." The boy rose "mth a groan, 
and Julia's father entering the room at this moment, he took up a 
small knife from the table, and shaking it at the Signer Captain, 
said, in a voice trembling with emotion, " Your foolish daughter, 
sir, says that I am to be murderer." On no answer being re- 
turned, he bit the handle of the knife for a moment, and then laid 
it down. 

Next evening, a party being assembled at the cottage, and Julia 
Romelli being there, she was of course an object of general atten- 
tion and the most assiduous gallantry. During a dance, Antonio, 
who had refused to play on the harp, sat moodily in a comer, 
watching the graceful Signora, and louring against the smiles of 
her partner ; heedless at the same time of his sister, who, when she 
stopped near him in the dance, gently chid him one while, and 
then, smiling in her happy mood with a tearful glance, which asked 
him to share her joy, patted him below the chin, and bid him rise 
and dance merrily. Miss Romelli saw the sisterly love of Char- 
lotte ; and, in her good-nature, a little while after, she made up to 
the youth, and speaking to him as if he were merely a shy and 
timid schoolboy, insisted upon his taking part in the dance. 
'* Prithee, do not think me quite a boy," said he in return. Sig- 
nora, as the best rejoinder, repeated her invitation, upon which he 
started up, and flinging his arms with mad violence around her 
neck, saluted her before the whole company. Julia disengaged 
herself, blushing. There was bridling on the part of the ladies ; 
hearty laughter and cheers from old bachelors ; and some of the 
young gallants looked very high, and ready to call the ofiender to 
account Signer Romelli looked grave and moody after the strange 
salutation ; and poor Charlotte hung down her head, and gradually 
withdrew from the room. As for the culprit himself, he walked 
haughtily out, and was followed by Mrs Mather, who took him to 
task in another apartment The amiable Miss Pearce had likewise 
followed to approve her former prophecy of trouble from such 
guests ; but her patroness was not in the vein for tolerating officious 
wisdom, and forestalling that virgin's charitable purpose, she 
turned her to the right about in a moment 

*< And now, mad boy," demanded the old lady, " what meant 

this outrageous solecism? For my sake, what did you mean, 

Antonio Cardo ?" '* Kind and gracious lady,** he replied, ** do not 

guestian me Just now. But if you wouVd Yi&ve me «&-ved ixoin. ^\- 

ditiotif bind me hand and foot, and send me far ayra^ onct ^«i& «cu^ 
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Jands." '* If this Ib all you have to say for youneU^" fettuned Mrs 
Mather, " it is certainly a Tery pretty speech ; though it is £ur above 
my oomprehension. No — ^no ; the thing was a breach of good 
I mannera : but I don't exactly see that your precious soul's endan- 
gered, or that you are ?ntitled to be sent to Botany Bay for stealing 
a bit kiss— doubtless your first offence.'* ** Well, my excellent apo- 
logist,'' said Antonio, ** if you will use a little address, and bring 
Signora Julia hither, I will ask her forgiveness perhaps." *' You 
are a very foolish young man indeed," returned the old lady, whe 
was one of those persons whose humour it is, without abating front 
their real good-nature, to rise in their demands or reproaches 
when any thing like concession has been made. ** I say it—a 
Tery foolish boy ; and I have a great mind to let the young lady be 
angry at you for ever; and so 1 don't think I shall either bring het 
or send her." 

Cardo knew very well that these words of his hostess, as she left 
the apartment, implied any thing but a decisive negative ; and he 
sat still waiting the entrance of Julia, who, after a few minutes, 
made her appearance accordingly, with Mrs Mather. ** Now, 
my most gracious hostess," said the youth, rising and turning to 
the latter, ** you must give us leave for a brief while, for I have 
something particular to say to this young lady." Mrs Mathet 
looked to Signora. *' O yes, by all means," said Julia, " do ac- 
cording to his request, and let me hear this wonderful secret" 

When Mrs Mather had retired, the boy Cardo advanced, and 

said to Julia, in a voice trembling with emotion, '' Will you judge 

me, fair Italian, and condemn me by coldhearted rules ? If you 

do, 1 ask ten thousand pardons for my rudeness to-night" " And, 

pray, what right have I, sir, to give dispensations beyond the laws 

of wise and prudent society V* '* O, let me vary my question then, 

beautiful woman," said the passionate boy, flinging himself on his 

knees before her,—'' Can you forgive my deep soul then for loving 

you to madness, Julia Romelli ?'* " Now shall I laugh at you fur 

a very foolish boy, or shall I bid you rise at once, if you would not 

have me leave the apartment as quickly ? Now, sir, that you are 

upi (for you seem to dread the imputation of boyhood,) let me tell 

yoa, that when I spoke of the righte of society I gave no liberty to 

suppose that my own maidenly feeling would be more liberal than 

such a law. The truth is, sir, I have nothing farther to add or 

hear, unless you sent for me to ask pardon for your breach of good 

manners, in which case, I readily allow, that I mistook you so 

much as heedlessly to give you some provocation. As for the of- 

fejjce Itself, really you seem ao very foolish that 1 know noit v(\\&\!)bax 

I do right in saying, (with a smih) that it was not \)^ Mk^ mwflsJi 

Bd 
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veiy grieyous." " Is that all ?— Is that all ?** sHid the Italian boy. 
" No— no ; you must let my heart love you, and you must love me 
in return. O, if you value your father's life, and your own peace ; 
and if you would save me from perdition^ you must become my 
wife, lady 1*' <* Why, sir, I do think it were charity to believe that 
vou have lost your reason : You are most foolish else. I will net 
tay flippantly to debate your boyish proposal ; but, young sir, 
Antonio Cardo I think is your name. Can you—" '< Mother in 
Heaven !*' interrupted Cardo. ** Do you think so ? only tfoTik so ? 
Why, my sister's name is Charlotte Cardo, and by Heaven I think 
she is a lady. You will say, Are we not dependent ? Yes, to 
that : for a certain overwhelming reason I have allowed it for a 
little while; but soon the whole shall be accounted for." "Con- 
descend not for me, sir," said Julia, " to vindicate your dignity or 
pride: I have no right, nor am I disposed, to offend either." 
" Perhaps not, young lady. But be wise and wary as } ou list, cold 
and cruel, I shall only love you the more ; or plague you w^ith my 
demon: there are but two alternatives; and I must be miserable 
in either, I am afraid." "Sir," said Julia angrily, and walking 
away, *< I will pay the only compliment which I can reasonaUy 
bestow upon you, by telling you that your conduct obliges me to 
discontinue my visits in future at this house." " One moment — 
stay then, Signora," cried Antonio, stepping between her and the 
door, ** Listen to me this once. Mrs Mather loves you dearly, and 
60 does Frederick Hume, and so does Charlotte Cardo, and so does 

. Well, so do you also love to visit at this house ; and never 

for me shall you forego that delight, never for me shall the three 
excellent persons above named forego your delightful presence. I 
shall leave this house for ever, to-morrow morning, nor plague you 
more." " I must now do you justice, sir," said the fair Italian, 
*< and though you certainly speak like a foolish boy, I will not uige 
this, but address you as a frank, open-minded, honourable man, 
and tell you at once that my affections are already engaged, and my 
vow of constancy made to another." '* Enough said, Signora Ro- 
melli : I can guess who that highly favoured youth is : and I win 
say there is not a nobler heart than his in all the earth. Forgive 
me, young lady, and let me not detain you longer. Be assured, 
too, my impertinent solicitations are ended for ever.'* 

The lady withdrew, and Antonio, locking the door, paced hur- 
riedly up and down the apartment Signer Romelli in the mean- 
time had retired from the house. The yellow moon was swimming 
through the streams, but not in unison with the lovely night was 
iAe heart of this Italian Captain a& Yve >i^\ked ioiMlk ^Q»Ti% >^« 
bank, *' By Heaven,' said he to WmseAS, '* X.Vv\% V>c>f , C«rtn 
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knows it all ! whether from prophetic divinatioii, or whether the 
sea hath given up her dead to declare against me. I will as soon 
heiieFe that those hot seething brains of his could produce the literal 
dagger which his hand seems always in the act of clutching, as that 
they could £rame that celebrated Sea-legend, without some horrid 
collusion. Welly His passing strange: but the imp seems daily 
ripening for some disclosure^ or for some act of vengeance, and I 
must forestall him in both. How shall it be done ? Stay now, let 
me see— he is nearly mad ; that must be allowed by all — ^well, then, 
can I not get a professional verdict to that effect ? Stay now : is 
not Stewart, the principal physician of the Lunatic Asylum in the 
neighbouring town, a suiter of my daughter ? I can easily see that 
he is bold and unprincipled, and the other consulting physicians 
are old women. Well, may I not possess Stewart with the belief 
that my daughter loves this Antonio Cardo, and get him to war- 
rant the removal of the boy to the mad-house, in virtue of his late 
strange behaviour, which, to common observation, will amply jus- 
tify a charge of lunacy? Stewart, 1 think, will do it in the faith 
that my daughter will never give herself to one that has been in 
bedlam ; and I, for my share, will gain the security, that whatever 
he may hint or declare in future, relative to what I think he knows 
of me, will be easily ascribed to a taint of remaining madness. 
Any period, however short; in that redoubted place, will serve 
Stewart's motives and mine; but if the horrid sympathy of the 
house make a convert of his soul to the propriety of his chains, so 
much the better. Now, Stewart is at present in the cottage, and 
^y may not the thing be carried Into effect this very night ? By 
his authority, we shall get constables from the village without a 
moment's delay.'' 

Aomelli lost no time in making his representations to Stewart, 
who, hearing the Signer's professions in his favour relative to Julia's 
iove, if Cardo could be morally bladc-balled, gave in without hesi- 
tation to the wicked scheme. Mrs Mather, overcome by the ex- 
planations of the Doctor, and by the dread of having a madman 
in her house, was constrained also to accede, and charitably under- 
took to detain Charlotte in a remote part of the house, till her 
brother should be seijeed and carried o^ which was to be done as 
quietly as possible. The door, however, of the room in which he 
had locked himself had to be forced, as he could not be prevailed 
upon to open it ; and ere the constables could do this, and overcome 
the resistance which he offered to their attempts to seize him, the 
whole house had been alarmed, and crowded to see what was the 
matter. CluwIoUe, when she saw him in custody, ulteiedL A.\\«t^ 
lotr ghrfek, and fell in a. swoon to the ground; some ot \iSRft\ft!^Ns» 
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retired yrith her ; others, with compassioiiy drew around the haplc 
hoy, while Stewart, who was a bold and callous tactician, would not 
attend the unhappy sister till he had enforced the necessity of send> 
ing the brother to the madhouse. 

'* Ha !** cried poor Antonio, at mention of this horrid destination ; 
and a convulsive shudder ran through his frame. He turned a 
rueful glance on Julia Romelh', whilst at the same time he trembled 
as if his slight body would have been shaken to pieces. '* So, you 
ruffians," he said, at length, **you have crushed my poor sister 
^own to the earth, and all for what? Where is my broken flower? 
inrell — she is better hence. Lead on : — and, gentlemen, I am not 
very mad perhaps. Look to Charlotte, and tell her 1 have escaped 
•— «ny thing but " Lead him out then. He bowed to the com- 
pany with a kind of >vild, unsteadfast energy ; and was led away 
luanacled. 

Much, indeed, was Frederiek Hume surprised and shodced to 
hear from Mrs Mather's next letter, of Antonio's fate, and he de- 
termined to visit the country as soon as possible, for the express 
purpose of seeing the poor Italian boy. A few weeks after this, he 
was sitting in Lis apartment one evening with two or three of his 
college chums, when his landlady announced to him that a young 
lady was in another apartment waiting to see him. " Why, this is 
something," laid Frederick, rising and following the mistress of 
the house—* Who can it possibly be ?" " Ah, you are a lucky 
dog, H ume,' observed one of his companions. ** iSome very fond, 
faithful, or despairing shepherdess !" said a second. 

Little did these gay chaps know the cause of such a visit, for it 
was poor Charlotte Cardo herself; and no sooner did she see Fre* 
derick, than grasping his proifered hand, she fell on her knees, 
and looking him wistfully in the face, cried, " Oh, my poor bro- 
ther ! have mercy on me, good sir, and help him." '' Poor child !" 
said Hume, raising her, ** I am afraid I can do little for him ; but 
I shall lose uo time now in seeing him. Can I do any thing for 
him in the meantime?" '^ I do not know, sir," said Charlotte 
Confusedly ; aware, probably for the first time, that she had under- 
taken a foolish journey. ** And have you come all this way, 
Charlotte, for my poor help?" ** O, speak not, Mr Hume, of 
miles, or hundreds of miles, in such a case, if you can do any thing 
for us. I am told there are great physicians in this city. Perhaps 

you know them, and perhaps" She stopped short. *' Well, 

my good girl," said Frederick, clapping her on the shoulder, " for 

Your sisterly love, every thing shall be done for your brother that 

man can do, 1 shall see him first myself, axvd \]Iq.bX. %t« Vn\%,\ «»d 

tlien J shall consult on his case with one or Vvfo cmmeux. ^^y:Xoc%t 
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fiiends of mine." '* God bkfs you, sir, all the days of your life!" 
aid the Italian girl, sobbing almost hysterically from her fuU and 
grateful heart. ** I have no other friend on earth that I can seri- 
ously trust; they are all hollow, or foolish in their kindness." 
" Does Mrs Mather know of this pious journey of yours, Char- 
lotte ?** asked FredericL " Forgive me, sir — She tried very much 
todiasaade me, and bade me write if I chose— But, pardon me, 
nr, I thought it better— " *< To see me personally, you would 
By ? Well, Charlotte^ you argue fairly that letters are but second- 
rate advocates, though, to do myself justice, I think, in such a case 
as this of your brother's illness, the mere representation of the thing 
^ras enough to make me do my very utmost Now, Charlotte, that 

you may not be ultimately (tisappointed, let me warn you " 

The maiden here looked so piteously, that he was fain to add, 
" Well, I iiave good hopes that he may soon recover." To this 
Charlotte answered nothing ; for in the natural sophistry of the 
Wrt under an overwhelming wish, she durst not appear confident, 
lest she should again provoke the doubts of her medical Aristarch, 
88 if the evil were not, when she had not heard it literally expressed 
by another. Yet still, when Frederick tried to change the conver- 
sation, by asking indi&rent questions, she brought it back to the 
"ulg'ect which engrossed her heart, by citing instances of some who 
^ad been confined as lunatics, though they were not, and of others 
who had gradually recovered their reason. 

Resigning Charlotte to his landlady's care for the night, Fre- 
derick in the morning provided for her a seat in the mail, and took 
^eave of her, with the promise, that he would make a point of being 
^ Greenwells in little more than a week. 

In less than ten days he visited Antom'o in his cell, and found 
^e poor boy lying lowly in his straw, and chained, because, as the 
keeper explained* he had made the most desperate efibrts to get out 
He arose, as Hume entered, and, with a suspicious look, demanded, 
'* Are you also come to spy out the nakedness of the land?" 
*' Do you not know me, Antonio ?" asked Frederick, kindly. *< I 
think I do," answered the boy, with a faint smile : ** but do you 
Iuu>w me under this sad change of affairs ?" " You have not been 
Very well, I understand?" said Hume. ** No doubt you were 
given to understand so," was the answer ; ** but if you will request 
that official gentleman to retire for a little, I shall undeceive you." 
Frederick did so ; and the keeper, having withdrawn accordingly, 
the poor patient, with a tear in his eye, looked eagerly a.t H>im!^ 
^ said, " Are jvu, too, sir, against me? Holy VirgmV vjtMl ^wv 
aigo Jeave me bare, and go and tell the world 1 axiiU\iVy iBaAV' 
** Well, my good boy,** said Frederick, « you must W ^et^ ^vy^V, 
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! 
Bad you will soon give the lie to the cniirge. 1 am glad to see you ^ 
as you are." <* God in Heaven! to be sure, sir. As you say, ' 
▼ery quiet I must be ; and reason good ; and all that. Let me teU 
you, Dr Hume, you have not a good method with madmen. No- 
thing manages them so well as grave banter, half-angry and half- 
yielding ; or stem and unmitigated awe, which overrules them as ^ 
the lower range of the creation is cx)ntrolled by the * human face 
divine.' You may try these methods with me, if you think me 
banajide insane. But, oh, rather hear me, sir, this once, and give 
me justice : take for granted that I am in my right mind : affect 
neither kindness nor menace in your words ; but speak with me as 
man to man, and then you shall not lose perhaps the only opportu- 
nity of saving my body and my spirit from this unhallowed coer- 
cion, for 1 may soon be ill enough.** '* Whatever you have to 
state/* returned Hume, <' I shall in the first place hear you with- 
out interruption." ** 1 readily grant, sir,*' said the supposed 
maniac, ** that you have good reason to believe me insane, and 
that it is a very difficult thing for you to be satisfied of the contrary. 
On the other hand, it is no easy matter for me, chafed and tortured ^ 
as I have been by my horrid confinement, to refrain from the } 
* winged words * of an indignant spirit. But I shall try to be calm * 
and consistent ; and you must try to be unpreijudiced and discrimi- 
nating. You see, sir, I go to work scarcely like a lunatic, since I 
have sense and reason to provide allowance for preliminary diffi- 
culties.*' ** Very well ; tell me what you wish, good Antonio : 
what can I do for you?" " £ither you have little tact, Dr Hume, 
or you still think me mad, since you speak in that particular tone 
of voice^I know it well. The God of Heaven help me in my 
words at this time, that I may not speak from my full and burning 
heart, and you misinterpret me !" 

" My dear fellow, Antonio Cardo," said Frederick, with kind 
earnestness, "for your own sake, and for your sister Charlotte's 
sake, 1 will not leave this part of the country, till I have thorough- 
ly sifted the cause and reasonableness of your confinement ; yet you 
must allow me to do the thing with prudence. 1 may not be able 
to get you released to-night ; but, as 1 said before, I am disposed 
this very moment to hear and judge what you have to propose or 
state. 1 think you ought not now to be suspicious of me?** 

** Ave Maria !" said Antonio—" Holy Virgin of Grace ! you 

have sent one wise and honourable man to my wretched cell ; and 

1 think my hour of deliverance must now be at hand. What shall 

7 sajr to you, Dr HurJe? What argument shaM I tr^, to lay fast 

a foundation on which your faith \n uv'y 8an\V>j tqbcj \» \smSs.V.1 

J" or, O! assuredly beneath the gracious e-^e ot ¥l«iwei\, \.Vv«iw^»xv- 
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not be a fitter temple for Charity to dwell in. The truth is, Fre- 
derick Hume, I may at times in my life have felt the madness Oj. 
wlilrling and intense passion ; and I have a horrid fear that my 
days shall close in darkness, in pits >vhich 1 dare not name, in 
dreams, the dark alienation of the mind. I am thus candid, the 
better to assure you that my soul at present is self-possessed and 
compaety of firm and wholesome service. Think, too, that I 
have leapt against my cage till my heart has been well-nigh break- 
ing ; that my spirit, from feverish irritability, has been a furnace 
seven times heated, in the next alteration of feelings, to be over- 
whelmied by a suffocating calmness. Remember that I have lived 
for months amidst those horrid cries which thicken tlie air of this 
place : and, above all, that 1 know well I should not be here. Such 
things may make me mad at times ; but say, sir, am not I tolera- 
bly well, every drawback considered ?»' •* Good God !" answered 
Hume, ** what then could be their purpose or meaning in this con- 
finement of yours !" *< My heart, Dr Hume, is ready to cast out 
corresponding flames with your indignant speech and question; 
but I shall be calm, and not commit myself, because I still think 
God hath brought round a gracious hour and a just man. What 
shall I say to you again, Dr Hume? Try me by any process of 
logic. Shall it be an argumentum ad hominem, as my kind old 
tutor styles it ? Shall I reason on my present situation, and tell 
you that things are not well managed in this place ? The treat- 
ment is too uniform, and general, and unmodified ; whereas, by a 
proper scale, the patient should be led from one degree of liberty to 
another, according to his good behaviour, that so he might calcu- 
late, that so he might exercise and strengthen his reason, that so 
he nxight respect himself, and gradually improve. Now, sir, judge 
me aright Nature, in dread apprehension, sets me far above va- 
nity ; and I will ask you have I not uttered deep wisdom ? You 
have not detected aught like the disjointed fervour of lunacy in my 
speech ? My tlioughts are not abrupt and whirling, but well at- 
tempered, and softly shaded, as the coming on of sleep." " By 
my soul, Cardo," said Frederick, '* I think you have been most 
grossly abused." " Have 1 not? have 1 not?" " Whose doing 
was this? and can you guess why it was?" asked Hume. ** I owe 
it to Romelli and Stewart," answered Antonio. " The wherefore 
I know not, unless it be that I have loved too ardently, and shall 
.never cease to love, Signora Romelli. Go away, sir, and be like 
the rest of the world ; leave me here to perish, for you, too, love the 
maiden, and may he offended at my passion." •* ll \s itv^ \iM%\- 
ness, In the first instance," answered Hume, " to IoWon* cotkkvQ^ 
bamanity and justice. 1 shall instanUy overliaul titta ^waMi««k 
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oppression, and call the above men to tax. You must be qu 
ibe meantime.** " O, let it not be long, then ! — let it not be 
— ^let it not be long! — If you knew how my good angel, i 
Charlotte Cardo, has made me hope for your coming! I 
knew how I have counted the weeks, the days, the hours, tl 
nutes, for you ! How my heart has beat loudly at every sow 
you, from morning, till night darkened above my ruling i 
and all for your coming ! And in the tedious night-watche 
when my soul longed in vain to rest for a little while beyoi 
double gates of horn and ivory, in the weary land of Morp 
Merciful sleep 1 — Merciful deep ! How many worn and gh( 
spirits yearn and cry to be within the dreamy girdle of thy enc 
ed land! Let them in, O God ! The body's fever and the i 
fever, calentures of the Inrain and careerings of the pulse, rei 
and apprehension, and trembling, fears of death that visit i 
the night when I lie here, terror to be alone lest indeed I lot 
reason — and oh I hope deferred — and then outwardly, arouz 
day and night, beleaguering the issues of my soul, and makii 
mad by the mere dint of habit, wild laughter imfathomi 
reason, sharp cries, ' as fast as mill-wheels strike,' shrieking | 
as from the hurt mandrake, muddy blasphemies, enough tc 
the sweet red blood of the hearer into black infatuation ax 
spur; add all these precious ingredients to the boiling he 
pride within, and what have you got? O, something worse t 
witch's cauldron, boiling ' thick and slab' with the most da 
physical parcels, and casting up the smeared scums of hell! 
such, sir, has been my lot here, and therefore I pray that Go( 
put swift gracious thou^t for me into your heart ! O, let 
be long, for the knowledge of hope will make me only the 
irritable, and it will be very dangerous for me if that hope 1 
ferred. I will amuse myself counting off bundles of straw ti 
visit me again, if you do not dSe^ as I am afiraid you may, ei 
can free me." *' Now then, I must take my leave of you 
tonio, as it is needless for me to say any thing farther at this 1 
« For the love of the sweet Virgin Mother, Frederick Hi 
said the Italian boy, throwing himself down among his 
with a violence which made his chains rattle, "speak a 
to my sister, who has pitched her tent and set down her soul 
within the shadow of one unhappy boy's heart I shall 
none to-night Farewell, sir, and think upon me !" He i 
with his head in the straw, and Frederick Hume left the un 
plaofr 
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Tbi keeper of the asylum had either been convinced of Cardo's 
lunacy, or had been bribed to make his reports to tliat effect; and 
Home, when he entered the poor boy's cell, had no doubt what- 
ever that the thing was as represented ; but now he was fully con- 
vinced of the contrary, and prooeteded without delay loudly to chal- 
lenge the wicked or foolish affair. Had the first movers of it 
thought that he was to be in the country so soon, they would pro- 
bably have taken care not to let him visit Antonio privately ; and 
they were not a little startled when Hume entered his strong re- 
oionstiancey and declared that the boy had been most uz^ustiffably 
confined. As for Romdlli, his ends were already in a great mea* 
sure served, and he cared not much fiEirther about the thing. 
Stewart, who was jealous of Hume's professional character and his 
present interference, made a show as if he would gainsay Fre- 
derick's opinion to the very utmost. The other consulting phy- 
sidaDs, nettled, no doubt, that their grave wisdom should be 
impogned by a stripling, were in a disposition sooner to fortify 
themselves in injustice, than to see and acknowledge the truth, 
vw it made as plain to them as day. When they heard, how- 
ever, that Hume was determined to make a representation of the 
case to the magistrates of the place, and to visit the asylum again 
ere long^ with one or two of the principal Edinburgh physicians, 
^y were a little alarmed ; and Stewart, particularly, from his 
^consciousness of the truth of what Frederick had stated, determined 
that Cardo should have an opportunity of making his escape, which 
Would save himself the shame of being publicly obliged to yield to 
Hume's interference. 

About a week after the above interview betwixt Antonio and our 
young doctor. Miss Fearce, Signer Uomelli, and his daughter, (for 
the Signer had excused himself pretty well to Frederick,) and two 
or three more, were sitting one evening in Mrs Mather's parlour. 
The candles had just been lighted. Immediately the door opened, 
^ admitted a young man bare-headed, and in worn attire. As 
he came slowly forward, he waved his hand mournfully, and at- 
tempted to speak, but seemed, from emotion, unable for the task. 
He was now seen to be Antonio Cardo, though he had grown so tall 
of late, and was so very pale, that he was not so easily recognized. 
There was a tear in his eye, a slight dilatation of his nostril, and a 
quivering all round his mouth, like one whose honour has been 
doubted, and who has just come from trial and danger, and mdi%- 
Dant Tictorir. Were an idiot to gain reason and luglbi \ik\/i^V«cl, «xl^ 

^ be seen walking stately with wise men, who wo\iiVd not nh««^ «X 
If. Q 
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the sublime sight? Nor is it witliout awful interest Ihat vre be- 
hold a man composed and serene, after coming out of a dark dream 
of insanity, the fine light of reason exhaling from the unsettled 
chaos of his eye, and a tear there, the last witness of the unaccount- 
able struggle. Some of the young ladies who now saw Antonio 
Cardo lately recovered, as they had heard, from such a fit, had 
been talking of him a little before, and styling him, '* poor unhappy 
creature;" but no sooner did he appear before them, redeemed, as 
they thought him to be, graceful and beautifully pale as he vras, 
than he gained the yearning respect of all, and was a prouder ob- 
ject to every heart than a bridegroom from his chamber. He 
advanced slowly without speaking, and sat down on a sofa like a 
wayfaring man wearied out with his journey. Charlotte entered 
the room. <* There he is at last !'' cried she, when she saw him, 
and throwing herself upon his neck, she swooned away, overcome 
by a thrill of joy. Kindly for a while did God hold her spirit en- 
ti*anced, that she might not be agonized at her brother's sudden and 
strange departure. For Antonio at this moment observing Signer 
Romelli, whom his weak and dazzled eyes had not till now seen, 
laid his sister, like an indifferent thing, upon the sofa, started for- 
ward, and pointing with his finger to Romelli, whispered deeply, 
** Have I found you, mine enemy ? — Take care of that man, good 
people, or my soul shall tear him to pieces." 

Like an unreclaimed savage, the boy grinded his teeth as he 
hung for a moment in his threatening attitude ; but he was seen to 
be working under some strong restraint, till all at once he rushed 
out of tlie house, and was lost in the dark night. Days, weeks, and 
months passed, and still he came not, nor had his friends heard an> 
thing of him. During the summer, every young beggar lad thai 
came to Greenwells Cottage, was keenly scrutinized by poor Char- 
lotte Cardo ; and every day she went to the top of a green hill in 
the neighbourhood, to look for travellers along the road, or coming 
over the open moor. But all her anxiety was in vain; Antonic 
came not, and she began to droop. In the house, she walked softl) 
with downcast eyes ; she was silent and kind, and very shy, though 
every one loved her. Amidst gay company, she scarcely seeme^i 
to know where she was, sitting motionless on her chair, or obli- 
gingly playing to the dance without ever seeming to be wearied. 
To every one that kindly requested her to take part in the amuse 
ment, she answered by a shake of the head and a faint smile. 

Besides sorrow for her brother's unaccountable absence, anoth^ 
passion, which no one suspected, was beginning to prey upon th 
Jieaii of this Italian maiden*, and no sooivw d\d ^Vve Ivear Frederic 
Hume, about the beginning oi aulumw, ^lo^os^ \» %<i ^sv ^ 
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weeks to Paris, there to remain during the winter, than she de- 
clined so fast in her health, that in a few days she could scarcely 
walk about the house. Observing with infinite regret her in- 
creasing feebleness, Frederick humanely resolved to defer his 
joamey till he should see the issue of her illness ; and, in the 
meantime, he procured for her the best medical attendance, de- 
temu'ned to do every thing which human skill could do for the 
beautiful alien. By the advice of his medical friends, in accord- 
ance with his own view of the case, he would have sent her to her 
native Italy ; but this she over-ruled, declaring she would be buried 
in Mrs Mather's own aisle. 

*• Can none of you tell me,'* said she, one day to Frederick, who 
was alone with her in the room, as she sat upon the sofa, ** what 
has become of my poor harper ?" ** To be sure, Charlotte," he 
aiffiwered ; '* I know very well where he is. He is off to Italy for 
a while, and vrill take care of himself, for your sake, you may be 
assured." *< You are a kind gentleman, sir," returned the maiden; 
** but It will not do. Yet what boots such a life as mine ? Let 
me die. You will be happy with the beautiful Signora Romelli 
when I am gone, and then she will be assured that I caimot envy 
her." 

As she said this, she covered her face with one hand, whilst she 
exiended the other. It was pale as a lily bleached with rains ; and 
well could Frederick see that the narrow blue rings of Death, her 
bridegroom, were on the attenuated fingers. He took the hand 
and gently kissed it, bidding her take courage, and saying, that she 
nuist take care of her life for her brother's sake. At this the 
Biaiden, not without a little irritable violence, hastily withdrew her 
hand, and used it to assist in hiding the tears which began to burst 
through between the fingers of the other. Trembling succeeded, 
and a violent heaving of heart, sucli as threatened to rend her 
beautiful body to pieces. At this delicate moment Mrs Mather 
entered the room, and hastened to her assistance. 

One afternoon about a week after this, an eminent doctor from 

the neighbouring town, who generally attended the maiden, took 

Frederick Hume aside, and in answer to his inquiries regarding 

her appearance that day, said, ^ There is but one possible way, 

Hume, of saving that girPs life." " For God's sake, name it, sir," 

returned Frederick. ** You will be surprised, perhaps, shocked, 

< Dr Hume," continued the other physician ; " but it is my duty to 

tell it to you. Well, then, that Italian girl is dying of love for 

you." ** Whom do you mean, sir? Not Charlotte Cardo?" said 

. frederick, afraid of the conviction which had tLas\\^ u'^v^vi Vwcv. 

"J cannot be wrong, Frederick," replied the oiKoT *, ** "Nlra "iJU'Osx^t 

c2 
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hinted the thing to me some time ago. I have seen it fron 
manner of the girl, and her emotion in your presence, com] 
with her manner when I visited her without your being with 
To-day she spoke of you under a slight degree of delirium, 
when she recoYored, I made her confess the whole to me." ** 
have at least done well to tell me," said Hume, anxiously. ' 
what must be done?" '* Why, sir, as the mere physician ii 
case, my opinion generally, and without any reference to othe 
cumstances, is, that you must formally make the girl your 
this rery night, if you would give her a chance for life. T 
move her preying suspense, and dread of losing you, may call 
spirit, and lead to ultimate recovery." " You are an hones 
eeyere counsellor," said Frederick, shaking his medical friei 
the hand with desperate energy; '* but, for God's sake, sir, g 
away till you tell me again what must be done. Were nc 
merely the sacrifice, I should not hesitate one moment, — ^nor 
haps Uiink it a sacrifice. But, good God 1 I stand pledged t 
other lady — ^to Miss Romelli. And now, how can I act? 
there not be at least a little delay — say for a week?" « 1 1 

not, sir. No, assuredly. But " *< Sir ?" demanded 

derick, eagerly, interrupting him ; '^ speak to me, sir, and pn 
something. I have entire confidence in your wisdom." " J 
merely about to remark," continued the uncompromising physi 
*' that it is indeed a puzzling case.** <* The worst of it is," 
Hume, " that Miss Romelli is at least fifty miles hence, witl 
father, at bathing-quarters ; and I ought, by all means, to se< 
and be ruled by her in this matter. Such is certainly my di 
'* Much may be said on both sides," briefly remarked the physi 
who, most abstractly conscientious in his professional chan 
would not advise against the means of saving his patient's 
" I will bear the blame then," said Hume, after a short bu 
tense pause. " I cannot see that orphan-child. |^rish, withon 
attempting to save her. Miss Romelli, I trust, wdl either be j 
or magnanimous, and so t he sooner, sir, the ceremony is 
formed, the better." 

The next point was to break the proposal to Mrs Mather; 
besides her wish to see Miss Romelli become the wife of Fredc 
she was scandalized at the idea of his marrying a girl, whom 
spite of her affection for Charlotte, she hesitated not at this tii 
style a wandering gipsy. " Prithee, madam," said Fredc 
bitterly, ** do not so speak of my wife that is to be ; but go 
pare for this strange wedding." ** Never, never," replied th 
Jatfy; **it is aU rile art in the huzzy to \iive\g\« >fovL \tAa «l «i 
/ can see thaL" " Nevertheless, \lie \h\iig «Wl\ \m ^we 
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duned Hunii^ firmly. ^ And I must tell you, madam, withoul 
any reference to my interest in her, that you are doing gross in- 
jusdoe to the poor girl, and mocking a bruised heart.*' ** It may 
be 80, sir,'' said the lady, haughtily ; ** and, moreover, you may do 
as you list ; but you shall not have my countenance at least" 

Accordingly, the old lady left the cottage without delay, and took 
refuge at the house of a friend, about six miles off, determined 
there to stay till bridegroom and bride should leave her own 
dwelling. Meanwhile, Frederick was not disconcerted ; but with 
almost unnatural decision, summoned Miss Pearce, and one or two 
muds from the neighbouring village, to prepare his bride, and 
attend her at the strange nuptials. He was too manly and magna- 
nimous to fulfil the letter, without regarding the fine spirit of his 
sacrifice, and, accordingly, he took every precaution not to hurt or 
challenge Charlotte's delicacy of feeling; and, particularly, he 
strictly enjoined every one of the above attendants not to mention 
that Mrs Mather had left the house, because the thing was ut- 
terly against her wish, but that she was kept by indisposition from 
heing present at the ceremony, which on the contrary, it was to be 
stated, was all to her mind. Miss Pearce, when she learned the 
flight of her patroness, began to remonstrate against taking any 
part in the transaction ; but Hume drew her aside, and spoke to 
her emphatically, as follows : — *' Why, Miss Pearce, what means 
this? You know you have been a very obliging madam for a score 
of years or so, d— d obliging indeed, never wanting for a moment 
vith your excellent suppliance, a most discreet time-server. You 
bow, too, very well, what reason I have to dislike you. I shall 
soon control Mrs Mather. , By my soul, then, you shall now do as 
1 lad you, or be cashiered for ever. Moreover, a word to the wise : 
you are getting very sharp in the elbows now, you know, and ought 
to be very thankful for one chance more. So you shall be bride's- 
maid this evening, and if you enact the thing discreetly, and catch 
every little prophetic omen or rite by the forelock, why then you 
bow your turn may be next Think of the late luck of your next 
Bdghbour, that great fat overwhelming sexagenarian, like the Na- 
tional Debt, and do not despair, I am peremptory, Miss Pearce, 
if you please." ** 

The poor er^atur^had not spirit to resist the determined manner 
of Hume, which she easily recognised through his moody and (but 
that he knew her to be Miss Pearce) insolent address. She pre-n 
pared to obey him, yet making, like a staunch Jesuit, her mental 
reservations, and storing up his obnoxious language to be ttv«i\^^^ 
ibould jm opportunity ever occur. 

And now the awAll company of bridal guests weie aa86xc^'&^ Vft 

c 3 
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the lighted halL Frederick Hume itood by hh biide ChaitotU 
Cardo, and took her by the trembling hand. The words of mntaHl 
obligation were said by a neighbouring gentleman, a justiee of tlM 
peace, because, owing to hasty preparation, the ceremony could not 
be performed according to the forms prescribed by the church, mdf 
therefore, could not be engaged in by a dergyman. During the 
brief repeating of the marriage obligations, there was death tad 
fire mingled in the bride's eye ; her heart was heard by all preMot 
beating, 

** Even as a madman beats upon a drum ;** 

And no sooner was the marriage fully dedared, than she sprmf 
forward, threw her arms around the nedc of Frederick, kissed him 
with wild energy, and exclaimed, « O my own husband!" Then 
was a faint and fluttering sound, like the edio of her pasdoMte 
exclamation, as she sunk back upon the sofi^ before whidi she had 
stood ; the lord of Hfe came reeling down from the bright roimd 
throne of the eye; her eyelid flickered for a moment; her Hpi 
moYed, but nothing was heard ; — ^yet it was easily interpreted to be 
a wordless blessing for her beloyed one before her, by tiie sodle 
which floated and lay upon her pladd upturned ihce, lil^ sunshine 
upon marble. Thus died Charlotte Curdo, and Frederick Hum 
was a husband and a widower in the same moment of time. 

Chapter V. 

With manly and decent composure Frederick ordered the pre- 
parations for the funeral of his short-lired spouse; and Bfis 
Mather, having returned home truly afiected at iJie fate of Chsr- 
lotte, repentant for her own last harshness to the dying maid, aad 
touched with a sense of Frederick's noble behaviour, gave ample 
permission to the youth to lay the body of his Italian wife in thdr 
family aisle, which was done accordingly, three days after her death. 
Frederick laid her head in the grave, and continued in deep mourn- 
ing for her. 

According to a decent formula, Dr Hume would willingly enouf^ 
have abstained for some time from treating with Signora Romdli 
about their former mutual vow ; but, according to the spirit <tf his 
pledge, and his true afiectlon for that lady which had been virtually 
unaltered, even when he most openly compromised i^ he wrote to 
Julia a few days after the funeral, stating the whole drcumstancee, 
asking her pardon if he had wronged her, declaring his inaliena- 
ble afiection for her, yet modestly alleging that he had first broken 
his voWf and that he was at her mercy wl\eU\«T ot Tuot «hfi would 
st/U be bound to him by hers. Suc\i was ¥T«d«t^s^^« \ciOuet \x 
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^ Jolia, which, had it been in time, she would have kissed with teara, 
* a moment angiy, yet soon honouring her lorer the more, fbr the 
3 difficult and humane part which he had acted ; but the devil of 
^ pet^ malignity and mean rivalry had been beforehand with him, 
^ in tempting, from without, his lady*s heart ; and ere his letter 
^ nached its destination, Julia Romelli was lost to him for ever. 
■ Dr Stewart, who, as already stated, was a rival of Hume's, had 
K been mean enough to engage Miss Pearce in his interest, to do 
ereiy thing she could by remote hint and open statement, to ad- 
vance his suit with Signora Romelli ; and we can easily suppose, 
that this intermediate party, from her dislike to Frederick, and her 
e jealousy of Julia's favour with Mrs Mather, was not idle in her 
K new office. On the very evening of Charlotte Cardo's marriage 
r and death, she sought an interview with Stewart, reminded him of 
V Miss Romelli's proud heart, advised him, without losing a moment, 
!■'■ to wait upon that lady and urge his own respectful claims in con- 
0; trast with Hume*s ill usage ; and to make all these particulars 
if| effective, the Pearce tendered a letter, already written, for Stewart 
•ki to carry with him to Julia, in which, under the character of a friend, 
■^1 jealous of Miss Romelli's honour, she stated the fact of Hume's 
htt' Jiaring married Charlotte Cardo, without mentioning the qualify- 
ing circumstances, or stating that the rival bride was already dead. 
Stewart was mean enough to follow this crooked policy to the ut- 
most The she-devil, Pearce, had calculated too justly on poor 
Julia's proud heart He pressed his suit; was accepted by the 
Italian maid in her fit of indignation against Frederick ; and they 
were married privately in great haste. 

The first symptom of this unhappy change of afiairs which oc- 
curred to Hume, was the return of the letter which he had sent to 
^1 Julia, and which came back to him unopened. About a week 
afterwards he heard the stunning news of his own love's marriage 
with another, to feel that he was cut off for ever from the hopes of 
his young life :— for he had loved passionately, and with his whole 
being. 

Days, weeks, passed over him, and his existence was one con- 
tinuous dream of thoughts, by turns fierce and gentle ; now wild as 
the impaled breast of a suicide, now soft as breathings of pity from 
the little warm heart of a young maid. One while he cursed the 
pride and cruelty of Julia, (for he knew not the part which Miss 
Pearce had acted,) and he made a vow in his soul, for his own 
peace of mind, never again to see her in this mortal life. Then he 
was disposed to curse the memory of Charlotte Cardo; but his 
heaii was too magnanimous to let him long give Nvey Vo W\\% tc^^- 
fng: On the contrary, to keep down such thoughts, awA. Vo "Hjft 
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Strictly and severely just, he got Mrs Mather's consent to 1 
table>stone be placed in her aisle, with this inscription : — " C 
lotte Cardo, wife to Dr Frederick Hume." 

One day the yoath went alone to the churchyard, to see the a 
tablet for the first time after its erection. As he bent over it, i 
with a multitude of hurrying thoughts, a burst of solemn n 
rolled upon his ear, and, on looking up, there was Antonio C 
within the door of the aisle, playing upon an organ* He was 1 
headed^ and tears glittered in his eyes, which were upturned w 
wild pathos, as, in accompaniment with the rolling organ, he cha 
the following song, or dirge :— 

The stars that shine o*er day's decline, may tell the hour of love, 
The balmy whisper in the leaves, the golden moon above ; 
But vain the hour of softest power : the noon is dark to thee. 
My sister and my faithful one .'—And oh ! her death to me ! 

In sickness, aye, I cried for her— her beauty and her kiss : 

For her my soul was loath to leave so fair a world as this : 

And glad was I when day's soft gold again upon me fell. 

And the sweetest voice in all the earth said, " Brother, art thou well 1 

She led me where the voice of streams the leafy forest fills ; 

She led ine where the white sheep go o'er the shining turfy hiUs ; 

And when the gloom upon me fell, O, she, the fairest beam. 

Led forth, with silver leading-strings, ray soul from darksome dream. 

Now, sailing by, the butterfly may through the lattice peer. 
To tell the prime of siunmer-tinie, the glory of the year ; 
But ne*er for her : — ^to death her eyes have given up their trust. 
And I cannot reach her in the grave, to clear them from the dust. 

But in the skies her pearly eyes the Mother.maid hath kissed. 
And she hath dipp'd her sainted foot in the sunshine of the blesa'd. 
Eternal peace her ashes keep, who loved me through the past ! 
And may g^od Christ my spirit take to be with hers at last! 

With a softened heart Frederick listened to the strain ; but 
it had ceased, and Antonio had kissed his sister*s name upor 
stone, he could not refrain, in an alternation of sterner feeling, : 
saying, " By Heaven ! most unhappy wanderer, the thing i 
your own doing: Your folly hath ruined us all.*' 

The Italian answered not, save by throwing himgelf down oi 
ground, and kissing Frederick's feet. 

** Rise up, sir," said Hume, angrily; ** flike not your sa 
philosophy : I like nothing beyond common sense and feeling, 
for yourself, I know you not, sir: I do not 'know what diar 
^ou are of^ or any thing about your family." *' By the 
Motlwr! you shall soon know mc \i\ei\,''' sai^i \3nft\iO'ii, ^^xV 
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proudly up. " Promise to meet me here on Saturday night at 
twelre o'clock, and you shall see me then no longer the weak boy 
that you have spumed^ but one that can be strong and do justke. Do 
d J yoa promise to meetme? '* ** How am I interested in yourscheme 
• \ of justice?** demanded Frederick. '* You do not fear me, sir?*' 
asked the Italian in return. ** Surely the man that so honoured 
Charlotte Cardo as you have done, need not fear me ? *' " VThy, 
sir," said Frederic^ *< to tell you a circumstance which you have no 
right to know, in these late days I do not hold my life of more value 
than a box of grasshoppers.** <* You can have no scruple then to 
meet me,** said Caido. '* And you may have some wish to hear 
me explain a few drcumstances relative to our family, my own 
character, and the cause of my late absence. You shail also learn 
aomething about signer Romelli. Have I your sure promise to 
meet me then at thit place ? *' '* I care not though I do,** answered 
liume, '< since I am weary of every thing common under the sun, 
and especially since It is a very pretty hour for a man to speculate 
a little in.** <* You are teo careless by half for my purpose,'* said 
the Italian. <* Faith, not so,*' returned Frederick. ** Nay, my 
good friend, I will on my knees on this stone swear to meet you. 
Well, did you say on Saturday?" ** This is mere moody trifling 
aO, Dr Hume ; but no matter, I will ere then give you a memento 
to mind Saturday night : hour — ^twelve o'clock.** ** You go home 
with me in the interim, I presume ? ** said Frederick. *< You have 
played the truant from school too long.*' <* Farewell, sir, and re- 
member your promise,** answered Antonio. '* I do not go with you 
at present*' He accordingly hasted away from Frederick, without 
answering his farther inquiries. 

On the forenoon of the following Saturday, Hume received a 
note from Cardo, reminding him of his engagement at twelve 
o'clock that night; which, to do Frederick justice, he had not for- 
gotten, and which he had resolved to fulfil, chiefly from the exoel- 
loit motiye of seeing the poor Italian lad again, and offering to put 
him in some other respectable situation in life, if he did not choose 
&rther to pursue his classical studies. A con»derable while before 
the appointed hour our Doctor took the way to the churchyard, 
which was about a quarter of a mile from Mrs Mather's house. 
The belated moon was rising in the east, in an inflamed sphere, as 
of spilt wine and blood ; and the Ught of her red-barred face tinged 
the dark tops of the yews, which stood bristling like angry feathers 
around the churchyard, at the gate of which Hume was now arrived. 
1'he owl came saiJing by Us bead on muffled vritig, and f^evr ti2iM)>ai(. 
maaing over the graves. The next minute Frederick Yraa «K»x^i\«Q^ 
at hearing the reports of two pfstote, one a littte after iivo oV:kMtt\ 
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and making his way towards the quarter whence the sounds li 
come, he was led to his own aisle. On looking through its grat 
door, — Heavens of Mercy ! what saw he within ? There was Sigi 
Romelli on his knees before the tombstone, and Antonio Cai 
holding him fast by the neck. To the surprise of Hume, th 
seemed to be some new inscription on the stone. To this, Car 
whilst he held Romelli with one hand, was pointing with the oth 
and at the same time a dark lantern had been so placed upon 
tablet, that its light fell directly upon the letters of the inscriptioi 
** Read aloud, sir, for the behoof of all, or you die this momer 
cried Cardo sternly, and flourishing a sort of dagger-knife ab 
the bare head of his prostrate countryman. Romelli stared u] 
the writing, but sat silent. *' You cannot see them plainly, f 
haps,'' said the vindictive Antonio. *< There is dust on the st 
and in the letters, but we shall cleanse them for you." So sayi 
he drew a white napkin from his pocket, dipped it in the blood 1 
was flowing profusely from Romelli's throat, and wiped with it 
stone. ** Read ! " was again the stem mandate. Romelli loc 
ghastly, kept his eyes fixed upon the stone, but said nothing. 1 
there was a dogged determination in his look, which told thai 
would die like a fox, without murmur or word. " I will read 
you, then," said Cardo :— ** In memory of Hugo Marli, 
perished in the South Seas.'' — *' Now, tell me, red-handed 1 
fiend, how perished the youth?" A very slight groan, an 
harder breathing, was all the answer from the prostrate Ital 
** Well then, I am Antonio Marli, — the last of my race— the bro 
of thy victim, — his avenger, — thy — prove the title there — and 
Hell.*' The last vengeful words gurgled in his throat; but 
hand was nothing paralyzed, for, lifting high the dagger, he sti 
it, crashing and glutting itself, down through the skull and br 
of the prostrate wretch, to the very hilt. The handle of the dag 
which was shaped like a cross, gave a grotesque tufted appean 
to the head, and consorted well with the horrid expression of 
features, which were first gathered up into one welked knot of i 
writhen delirium, and then slowly fell back into their proper pU 
and were gradually settled into the rigidity of death. The I 
inclined forward against the stone, upon the edge of which s 
the chin, unnaturally raised \ and the face, half lighted by 
lamp, and adorned by the handle-cross towering above it, lo< 
over the tablet towards the door, — a ghastly picture. 

Antonio Marli, (let him now wear the name, thus horribly 

thenticated,) with a red smile, as if his countenance shone fron 

mouth of a furnace, turned to Hume, wYio,\o«i^V>| d«^tfeQa.V\\\ 

above vJplenve, had made desperate effotta oX \\vft saia^i Vvtaa Va 
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a| into tlie aisle, aiid thus grimly spoke to him : ** So, thou art there, 
jtil thou glorious faithful one ? Thou shalt h've in the Kingdom-to- 
J come with the Marlis. Come in, bird, into the house ; '* continued 
j^ he^ earring his fore-finger, and beckoning to Frederick Ytith. it ; 
i^ "advance and join the commiitee." A change came over his face 
(^ in a moment ; he unlocked the door ; threw it open ; dragged out 
j; the body of Romelli with awful Yiolence; then turning to Hume, 
2( tried to speak, but could not, from violent emotion. He continued 
for a minute, merely pointing to the body, but at length he said, 
^1 " So, there it is out : 1 would not have its blood mingle with my 
^ sister's ashes." 

^ " Most murderous wretch," cried Frederick, grappling with him ; 
^A "how didst thou dare call me to witness this? '' " Sir, I thought 
^ your good opinion of some value, and I called you to see me approve 
3« myself a man of justice.*' '* A wild beast thou ! say a fiend rather ; 
j^ but thou shalt answer for it" ** Ha 1 " cried Marli, with desperate 
t^ energy, casting himself free from Hume's hold — *' Hear me, sir, 
^ now my brother : Go, weep for the little wren that dies in a tussle 
jy with the blue cuckoo, but give not your sympathy to that carrion, 
^ for he was a wretch, whose heart-strings might, unscathed, have 
f^ tied up the forked bundles of lightning, so callous were they, so 
^ wicited, so callous. For your wife's sake, my sister, do not. More- 
|. over you must leave this country instantly ; and for your kindness 
) to my sister, I shall go with you wherever you go, and be your 
^ dare till death, because in that I shall be honouring her." '* A dis- 
f; creet travelling companion, forsooth ! " returned Hume. '* Harkye, 
i\ sir: like fire and water I can be a good servant; but my mastery, 
if your negative to my proposal put it upon me, may be equally 
dangerous." '* Granted,— in the matters of Italian assassination," 
said Frederick. '* But, suppose, sir, that this very moment 1 dis- 
pute your mastery ? Suppose I tell you that even now my eye is 
upon you, and that I do not mean to let you leave the churchyard 
without a desperate effort on my part to secure your person ?" " I 
shall not stay at present," said Cardo, ** to show you how easily I 
can defy you, armed as I am. Let us come to the point. You 
love Signora RomeUi, and she loves you. Well :— But you shall 
Bever marry her, for her vile father's sake. She shall never sit a 
bride on the throne of your heart, which my sister Charlotte could 
not gain : Nay, she shall never wear for you the comely garment 
of marriage, which my sister Charlotte gained. She shall never 
be happy ' as a wife, where my sister Charlotte could not be 
happy as a wife. 1 will flee this instant, and you will be sus- 
pected of RomelWa murder. 1 have put things In 8wc\\ a XtKmv, 
iAju suspicion must nataraUy fall upon you. No oxve, sa\e ^q\«. 
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Belt, and another whom I can trusl^ has seen me in this visit to you - 
neighbourhood. The deed has been done with your own pistol and 
dagger, with which, besides the key to open the aisle door, my 
knowledge of Mrs Mather's premises enabled me secretly to provide f 
myself a few nights ago. If you think it oould serve yon aught in ^ 
the court of justice to produce my card of to-day, inviting you \ * 
hither, look at it again, and see that it is not signed. Moreover, on 1 ' 
a more careful glance, you will find it a fair imitation of your own ' ' 
hand-writing, so that it would instantly be declared an ex post facto ' 
forgery— a poorly-conceived contrivance. That dead dog was ho- 
noured likewise with a note of invitation, but I took care to put 
such dangerous hints in it, that he would not fail to bum it as soon 
as read. Moreover, on your way hither, you met two villagers, 
who, by a shrewd contrivance of mine, which it is needless at pre- 
sent to explain, were drawn to the road^ notwithstanding the late 
hour, and who oould not fail to recognise you, though they might 
not speak. Now, sir, do you see how yon are beleaguered ? You 
can hardly escape a condemning verdict : And even were it < Not 
Proven,* still the lurking suspicion against you, which such a nig- 
gardly acquittal implies, would for ever prevent the fine-souled 
Julia Romelli from becoming your wife. Now for your alterna- 
tive of choice : — Shall 1 leave you— and will you stay — to be con- 
founded in this country ? Or will you not rather flee with me in- 
stantly, where both of us shall be safe ; and where, becuise you so 
honoured and tried to save the twin-sister of my being, my beloved 
one, I shall tame my saMy, and my pride, and my powers, to be 
with you day and night as your companion and friend ? Remem- 
ber, either alternative will equally well serve my ends.** ** 1 have 
listened to you well, you must allow," said Hume ; ** and I have 
come to the condusion, that your ingenuity and finesse are admi- 
rable ; but what a pity it is that they should all go for nothing ! To 
show you, sir, what an overweening fool you are, 1 will constrain 
myself to tell you, that Julia Romelli is already married to Dr 
Stewart, in consequence of my choosing a bride elsewhere. Now, 
sir, seeing what my connexion with your family has already gained 
for me, can you still urge it upon me, as a very important aoqu*'**- 
tion, to secure your devoted and worshipful attendance ? Faugh ! 
your hand smells rankly, and I will not taste that bread which you 
have touched.** 

At this announcement of Miss Romelli's marriage, Marli gave 

a sort of involuntary scream. With trembling earnestness he then 

drew forth his bloody handkerchief, tied one end round his neck, 

and proffered the other to Dr Hume, ^vWiti Vlkie ioWo^Vu^ ^ot^-. 

"Is it 90, sir? la Julia lost to you? 1 Vuttevi not oi V!!dl\%*. wnA. tvw« 
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1 do not rejoice. But take the napkin, sir, and lead me away to 
jusUce : Take it, sir, if you wish any triumph over our family. By 
the souls of all my race, I shall follow you quietly as a lamb, for 
you have suffered too much already, from the Marlis. Not one hair 
of your noble head shall for tliis murder come into danger. Not 
one suspicion shall attach to your cloudless name. Had the law 
seized you, by my soul's being I would not have let you die, though 
I wished you never to get Julia Romelli for your wife. As it now 
is, you shall not for a moment be impeached. — Lead me away.'* 

Hume was puzzled what step now to take. He could have no 
wish to see Marli perish on the scaffold, even though he was a mur- 
derer ; besides, that he would himself indirectly share the ignominy, 
from having been so allied to the family. But, then, on the other 
hand, though life might now be of little value to him, he would not 
have his honour called in question, nor his name linked with the 
suspicions of his having had any thing to do with such a vile deed 
of murder, which might assuredly happen to him were the real 
murderer to escape. He was, besides, though of a very ardent tem- 
perament, a man of a wise and well-constituted heart, and could not 
but think, that Marli should be directly responsible to the laws of a 
vrise country for his outrageous act. In something like a compro- 
mise betwixt these feelings, he said, *' I shall endeavour, sir, to 
keep the blame from myself, and fix it upon the proper culprit :— i 
Should you make your escape, I shall defend myself as well as 
possible." 

" So the die is cast against me,*' said Marli, who, notwithstanding 
the sincere spirit of his surrender, had perhaps dung to the hope, 
that Hume might yet be disposed to save him, by leaving the coun- 
try with him for ever. •* But 1 shall abide it — Take me now in 
tow, for I am impatient to grapple with my fate." 

** Not at all,'* said Frederick ; refusing the handkerchief, caring 
not for the outrageous effect of which the %vild spirit of Marli seemed 
studious, in proposing tlie use of this bloody leading-string; He 
went close, however, by the side of the Italian, determined now to 
lay hold on him should he offer to escape. This, however, An- 
tonio did not attempt; but, going quietly with Hume to the village, 
he himself roused the constables, stated to them his crime, and put 
himself under their care, to convey him to the jail of the neigh- 
l>ouring town, which was done without delay. 

Chaptbb VI. 

M4RLX was found guilty of Romelli's murder*, ?iTvd cou^eiMRfc^ 
to be executed in the churchyard where the murder vjas <ioTttTDL\\X»dk» 
^a place of execution certainly new and remarkaVAe. YtwVwkcNR. 

I) 
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Hume, acoordiug to a solemn promise which he had madeto MarU, 
when one day he visited him in jail before his trial, again waited 
on the prisoner in his cell a few days before the appointed time ol 
execution. The Italian boy was sitting on his low pallet-bed, 19- 
parenUy in deep abstraction, and he sat for a minute after Fre- 
derick entered. His face was calm, and clearly pale, as if it had 
come out of the refiner's furnace ; but his dark hair was raised a 
little above one of his temples, as if disordered by the wind ; and 
there was an awful shadow and a trouble in the inner rooms of his 
eye. So soon as Hume named him, he arose, and advandng, 
kissed his visitor on the cheek, exclaiming earnestly, " My brother! 
My brother I" 

" Well, then^ my poor Antonio Marli/' said Hum^ much 
moved, " I trust you repent of your crime ?'* 

** Why? and wherefore?" answered the prisoner, with a gesture 
of impatience. <* But you shall hear me : When you were last in 
the jail with me, I was not in the vein for explanations, but now 
you shall hear and judge of Romelli's deserts. I would make you 
a prince, sir, if I could, but I have no other way of giving you 
honour, than by unfolding myself a little to you, which I would do 
were the confession to show my heart one molten hell* — My father, 
who, as you have already heard, was a clergyman in the north of 
Italy, was one stormy night returning home, through a small vil- 
lage, about a mile from our house, when he heard a poor sailor 
begging at a door for a lodging during the night, which was refused 
him. My good old £ather, remembering that he himself had a son 
a sailor, who might come to equal want, brought home with him 
the rejected seaman, gave him food and dry raiment, and made 
him sit with us by the parlour fire. The man was of a talkative 
disposition, and being, moreover, cheered by the wine which was 
plentifully given him, began voluntarily to tell us of his having been 
lately shipwrecked. * And how could it be otherwise ?' continued 
the mariner ; * how could that ship thrive ? You will hear why she 
could not ; for I know the whole story. Well, before sailing from 
Genoa, on our last voyage, our captain, who was a widower, had 
fallen in love with a young lady. Now, it so happened, that his 
mate, a nice young chap, liked the same damsel ; and she, in return, 
preferred him to the sulky captain, who, in consequence, was 
mightily huffed, and took every opportunity, after we had sailed 
from port, of venting his spleen against his rival. One day, bein^ 
becalmed in the South Seas, near a beautiful green island abound- 
. ing in wild game, the captain with a small party went on shore, tc 
hare some sport in shooting kangaroos. To X^we ^mlt'^ia^ oi «is«r] 
ojje the young mate was allowed to go w\\ii \is,aud ^^\i« vraa, lt»T 
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e was a lad of line mettle, and delighted in oil sorts of amusement 
ot no sooner had we landed, than the captain turned to him, and 
id peremptorily, * Now, sir, you must watch the boat till we re- 
in.' Poor fellow, he knew his duty, though he felt the mean 
renge, and folding his arms, he turned quickly round with his 
X from us, wiiich was burning with anger, and began to hum a 
ae. After we had pursued our sport for some hours in the woods, 
returned to the boal, and were surprised to find that the mate 
8 not beside it. We saw him, however, about a hundred yards 
\ (for he had probably been allured from his charge by seeing 
ne game not far off,) hasting towards us. The captain, tremb- 
^ with malignant eagerness, ordered us all into the boat in a 
iment, and made us pull away as fast as possible from the poor 
ing fellow, who, loudly demanding not to be left in such a wild 
ce, dashed into the sea, and swam after us. Be sure all of us 
door oars with as little effect as possible, to let him make his 
iray. This he soon did, and took hold of thd edge of the boat ; 
en the cruel captain drew his hanger, and cut through his 
^ersi leaving him again to fall back into the sea. * You dis • 
yed my orders, sir, in not staying beside the boat,' cried the 
rtless savage, whom every soul of us would gladly have tossed 
iboard, though the instinct of discipline kept us quiet. As for 
poor mate, he cast a bitter and reproachful glance at the boat, 
ed his arms, and diving dovm into the sea, was never more 
I. How could the ship, that bore us with the monster, be 
sed after such doings ? She was beat to pieces on the coast of 
ly, and the captain and I alone escaped. He used me very 
"^y thereafter, and I am not ashamed to tell his misdeeds, 
it was a pity for the good ship, the Arrow.* * O, God ! hold 
my head !* exclaimed my father, on hearing the name of the 
el — * If-— if— -but tell me the captain's name.' * Romelli.' 
id the mate's?' * Hugo Marli; — a blylhe sailor!' •My 
;o !— my own boy !' cried my father ; and the old man's head 
i down upon his breast. Never shall 1 forget the wild strange 
ner in which our sailor-guest at this caught hold of the liquor 
was standing on the table, drunk it all out of the bottle, and 
fled from the house, leaving me alone, a little boy, to raise 
eomfort my father's heart In a few days the old man died of 
oken heart, and I was loft alone with my twin sister Charlotte. 
' and night I thought of Hugo, the gay and gallant sailor boy 
an the maids of Italy loved, the pride and stay of my father's 
^ who brought presents for Charlotte from, iat V&Ms, «s\^ 
a me to fish for minnows in the brook, and to p\^ w^tv \\x«> 
f steins of the green wheat:— And all this wa.s «.t «v\ c^^ 
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for ever; and my father's heart was broken. Therefore the desiriB 
of revenge grew up, and widened with my soul from day to day. 
I found a medium through which I traced all Komelli's *mafr»- 
ments, and when I learned distinctly that he was a prisoner in this 
country, I determined to pay him a visit. My ffither had left a 
small sum of money, but now it was nearly expended, having sup- 
ported Charlotte and myself scarcely a year in the house of our 
maternal uncle, and we were likely soon to be entirely depeodeiA 
•upon him. On expressing my determination to go to En^and 
with my bister, I saw that he was very willing to get quit of us : and 
the better to insure our removal, he bought me a harp, and paid 
our passage to this country." 

** Allow me to ask," interrupted Hume — " Did Charlotte know 
this wild purpose of yours ?" 

" No; she was staying with our aunt for a while when the above 
scene with the sailor took place, and my father was dead ere she 
knew of his illness. The thoughts of revenge which had already 
occurred to me made me conceal the true cause of my fiather's 
death; or, perhaps, to speak more strictly, although it was well 
known, that his having heard of his son Hugo's death struck the 
old man to the grave, yet I took care not to reveal through what 
channel the news had come, or the cruel mode of my brother's 
death. Had Charlotte known what was within me, she would 
have tried incessantly to break my purpose; but she could not 
possibly know it, and as my will was her law in indifferent matters, , 
she readily followed me to this country. No sooner had we landed, - 
than I made her vow never to reveal our true name or distinct . 
place of abode till I gave her leave : And, in the meantime, we , 
assumed the name of Cardo. After wandering about in England ^ 
till we learned to speak the language fluently, which we attained 
the more easily that our father had taught it to us grammatically, ^ 
I led the way to Scotland, gradually drawing near my victim, whose 
place of stay I had taken care to ascertain in Italy through the 
same means by which I had hitherto watched his movements. To 
make my soundings, I got into Romelli's house under a feigned 
sickness. "When you saw me first, I had in truth no complaint 
save that the nearness of my victim and purpose had made my 
heart so deeply palpitate, that a degree of irritable fever had come 
over me. The fair Julia was too kind and tender : 1 fell madly in 
love with her ; — 1 almost forgot my stem duty of revenge. You 
cannot guess the choking struggles between my two master passions. 
Yielding so far to the former, I compromised my pride in another 
point, and consented to be a dependant o£ Mrs 'Miaflaat'^ "ft^ \S.«8r 
yen ! 1 was not bom with a soul lo wa\t al ^«\«i<» Aows— \ >«qv\^ 
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hn r^oed, ui^der other drcumstances, to Uyb with my sister, 
free as the pretty little finches that hunt the bearded seeds of 
moAl autumii; but love and revenge, mingled or separately, imposed it 
D tiil upon me to accede to your charity and Mrs Mather's, that I might 
y^i be near the two Romellis. In her playful mood, perhaps, Julia 
-*^| (BM evening prophesied that 1 should become a murderer. You 
'«§ canaot conceive the impression which this made upon me. I had 
<te| began to flag in my first great purpose, but now again I thought 
iffil mjrsdf decreed to be an avenger; and to avoid stabbing Uomelli 
n| that very night in your house, I had to l^eep myself literally away 
from him. Now, judge me, my friend, Was it not by him that 1 
was shut up in a madhouse? Yet, for your sake, and Mrs Mather's, 
and Charlotte's, and Julia's, and perhaps mine own, (for I have 
be<m too weak,) again I refrained from slaying him in your house 
—Nay, 1 left the place and neighbourhood altogether, and wejit to 
London. I engaged to sing and play in an opera-house, and made 
enough of money. My heart again grew up dangerous and re- 
TengefuL I returned to Scotland to pay Mrs Mather for having 
kept us, to send Charlotte to a sea-port town, whence a ship was to 
safl for the Continent on a given day, then to call Homelli to ac- 
count, and thereafter to join my sister a few hours before the vessel 
sailed. On my arrival again in your neighbourhood, to make pre- 
liminary inquiries, I called at the house of a young woman, who 
was Mrs Mather's servant when 1 first came to the cottage ; but 
who about a year afterwards went home to take care of her motlier, 
an old blind woman. So, then, Charlotte was dead ! My sister 
Charlotte! — My young Charlotte Marli! — and all in my most 
damnable absence ! I heard it all, and your own noble generosity : 
But nothing of Julia's marriage with Stewart, which my informant, 
in her remote dwelling, had doubtless not yet heard. All this 
might change my line of politics. In the first place, I imposed 
secrecy as to my arrival on my young hostess, who readily promised 
to observe it, in virtue of having loved me for my music I had 
now to concert not only how best to strike Romelli, but, at the same 
time, how to prevent for ever your marriage with Julia. You 
know my double scheme in one. The brother of my hostess had, 
in former years, been an organist, and one day I took his instru- 
ment, which the afl'ectionate lass had carefully kept for his sake, 
and went to the remote churchyard to play a dirge over Charlotte's 
gi»ve. You were there, and I found it an excellent opportunity of 
forwarding ray scheme, by making you promise to meet me after- 
winb/n the aisle; which you did, when Signer RomeWi Xva^^weA. 
to be there, H&! ha I how came he there, the fooWsYv mwv'? ^«i- 
£ijie naming to you the precise night of our threeColA iweeVAix?,, V 
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had been prudent enough to find out that the excellent Signer had 
just come home from some jaunt, and in all probability would not 
again, for at least a few days, leave his house. To malce sure, how- 
ever, I instantly forwarded to him my letter of invitation. How 
expressed ? how signed ? I remember well (for nothing of that 
dreadful night will easily pass from my mind) the sailor's name 
whose story broke my father's heart So, under his name, I 
scrawled a letter to Romelli, stating, that if the Signer would know 
the immediate danger in which he stood in consequence of certain 
things which once happened in a boat in the South Seas, when he 
was captain of the Arrow ; and if he would not have these points 
now brought publicly to light, he must meet the writer alone, at 
the door of the given aisle, on Saturday night, precisely at eleven 
o'clock. I was much afraid that he would guess the true writer of 
the letter, and so would not come. However, about ten o'clock on 
the appointed night, I crouched me down, with a dark-lantern in 
my pocket, beneath Charlotte's tombstone, upon which, I may here 
mention, I had got a mason from the village, for a large bribe, to 
put a slight inscription relative to my brother, which he secretly 
executed between Frfllay evening and the dawn of Saturday. Al- 
most contrary to my expectations, Romelli came; but I think, 
somewhat after the hour appointed, with a dark-lantern in his 
hand ; and, finding the door of the aisle open, he advanced into the 
interior, and began, I suppose, to read the inscription, which, to 
heighten the effect of my revenge, as above stated, I had caused to 
be written the preceding night. In a moment I started up, and 
ordered him to fall down on his knees, and confess his crimes ; but, 
instead of obeying me, no sooner did he see who I was than he drew 
a pistol, and shot at me, missing me, however. My turn was next, 
and I missed not him. He fell: I locked the aisle door that you 
might see through the grating, but not interfere. I had him now 
beneath my will and power. You know the rest ! Hugo Marli is 
avenged : and I am willing to die." 

Such were the prisoner Marli's explanations, partly won by the 
cross-examinations of Hume, but in general given continuously, 
and of his own accord. 

'* And now, Frederick Hume," continued the prisoner, after a 
long pause of mutual silence, ** you alone, of all the human race, 
are dear to me ; will you promise to lay my head in the grave, de- 
spite of the ill which Charlotte and I have done you ?" ** Bethink 
you of some other reasonable request, and I shall do it for you to 
the utmost/' answered Frederick •, " you know the above is impos- 
8/bJe." ** No, no," cried Marli, impalieivVXy ', " ^om ^taiXi \«.^ tr$ 
beside her in your own aisle." " Ai\toiv\o "NVmW,*' Te\xBnMA "^^t* 
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derick Kdemnly, ** must I remind you of your sad sentence ?** ** O 
bo! you mean the dissection ? The precious camiTal for Dr Pry 
md his pupils ?" said the Italian, laughing grimly. << But if I 
can accomplish the half — If I can get quit of the claim of the law 
in that respect, would you so bury me, my brother?" « Talk not 
of this any more/' said Hume, not comprehending what the pri- 
•oner meant ; *' but cry for the purifying mercy of Heaven ere you 
die." ** You are from the point, sir," replied Antonio ; « but hear 
me :— I will leave one request in a letter to you after my death, 
if you will promise, and swear — ^nay, merely promise (for I know 
your honour in all things) to fulfil the same." ** Let me hear it, 
and judge," said Hume. " I will not," said the Italian ; ** but 
yet my request shall be simple, and your accomplishment of it very 
easy. Moreover, it shall be offensive neither to your country's 
laws, nor to your own wise mind. Give me this one promise, and 
I die in peace." " Be it so then," said Frederick ; ** I will do 
your request if I find it as you negatively characterise it" '* Then 
leave me — Cleave me for ever !" cried Marli. '< But if my heart 
and body, and all my soul, could be fashioned into one blessing, 
they would descend upon thy head and thy heart, and all thy out- 
goings, thou young man among a million.— Oh ! my last brother 
on earth!" So saying, Marli sprung upon Frederick's neck, and 
sobbed aloud like a little child ; and so overcome was Frederick by 
the sense of his own imhappiness, but chiefly by pity for the fate of 
the poor Italian boy, in whose heart generosity was strongly 
mingled with worse passions, that he gave way to the infectious 
sorrow ; and for many minutes the tvro young men mingled their 
tears as if they had been the children of one mother. At length 
Maili tore himself away, and flung himself violently down with his 
face upon his low bed. 

Chapter VIL 

The very next day word was brought to Frederick Hume, that 
the Italian had killed himself in prison by striking his skull against 
the walls of his cell, and at the same time the following letter was 
put into Hume's hands: — 

** I claim your promise — I forbore distinctly stating to you my 
purpose last night, because I knew you would have teased me with 
warnings and exhortations, which, despite of my respect for your 
wisdom, could no more have stayed me in my antique appropriation 
of myself than you could make a rain-proof garment from the 
torn wings of beautiful butterflies. Did you think m^ bov\ c»>3\^ 
afford to give such a spectacle to gaping boors ? "W eVi, we xtvust \» 
baiied in the first instance (for the law and the suT^eotvYvBxe Vs*. 
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our limbs) among nettles, in unconsecrated ground, at a respectful 
distance from Christian bones, 2n the churchyard of this toifm* 
But now for my request, and your tqw to fulfil it I demand that 
you raise my body by night, and take it to your aisle, and 
bury it beside Charlotte Marlins beautiful body. This request, I 
think, implies nothing contrary to the laws of your country, or 
which can startle a wise heart free from paltry superstitions about 
the last rites of suicides. Moreover, you can do the thing with 
great secresy. Then shall I rest in peace beside her whom my 
soul loved ; and we shall rise together at the last day : and you shall 
be blessed for ever, for her sake and for my sake. Farewell, my 
brother. 

" Antonio Maelx." 

Hume prepared without delay to obey this letter, and providing 
himself with six men from the village of Holydean, on whose 
secresy he could well depend, he caused three of them by night to 
dig up the body of Marli from the grave-yard where it had been 
buried, whilst the other three, in the meanwhile, prepared another 
grave for it in Mrs Mather's aisle, as near as possible to his sister 
Charlotte's. The complexion of the night suited well this strange 
work, darkening earth and heaven with piled lofts of blackness. 
Frederick himself superintended the work of exhumation, which 
was happily accomplished without interruption. Leaving two of 
his men to fill up carefully the empty grave, with the third he then, 
accompanied the cart, in which, wrapped in a sheet, the body of 
Marli was transferred to Holydean churchyard. There it was in- 
terred anew beside his sister's remains, and the grave being filled 
up level with the surface, the remains of the earth were carefully 
disposed of, so that, without a very nice inspection, it could not be 
known, from the appearance of the ground, that this new burial 
had taken place in the aisle. Thus was Antonio Marli's singular 
request faithfully accomplished. 

Next monung Hume visited the aisle, to see that all was right. 
The history of the Marlis, and their late living existence, and his 
own share in their strange destinies, all seemed to him a dream ; 
yet their palpable tombs were before him, and prostrate in heart 
from recurring recollections of their fate and his own so deeply in- 
tertwisted, he remained one last bitter hour beside the graves of 
these wild and passionate children of the South. 

Julia Romelli heard, too late^ how she had been imposed upon, 
in reference to Hume's supposed inconstancy of affection; but, for 
-their mutual peace of mind, she determmedivevet \» «»© V\Ta."KvQT%, 
and never to exchange explanations v?i\iv Yvim. M tox ^xe^cns^K^ 
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ke too had resolved steadfastly to observe the same forbearance. But 

though Julia could be so self-denied, she was not the less inwardly 

racked, as she reflected on her own unhappy rashness. Her 

father's murder was a dreadful aggravation to her distress, whidi 

vas still farther heightened by the harsh treatment of her husband, 

Stewart, who was conscious, probably, that his wife had never loved 

him. The loss of her first-bom boy, who was, unhappily, drowned 

in a weU, brought the terrible consummation. Poor Julia went 

mad, and night after night (for her brutal husband cared little for 

her) she might be seen, when the image of the full moon was 

shining down in the bottom of the well, sitting on its bank, and 

inviting passengers to come and see her little white boy swimming 

in the water. From week to week she grew jnore violent in her 

insanity, and after many years of woful alien^tjen, she ended her 

days in that very cell where Antonio Marli had once Iain. 

A few days after the second burial of Antonio Marli, Frederick 
Hume went to London. There he found means of being present 
at a ball to see the great Nelson, who was that year in this countr}*. 
It was most glorious to see the swan-like necks and the deep 
bosoms of £ngland*s proudest beauties bending towards him, 
round about, when he entered — ^that man with his thin weather- 
worn aspect. And never did England's beauties look so proudly, 
as when, thus hanging like jewels of his triumph around their 
manly and chivalrous sailor, who had given his best blood to the 
green sea for his country. He, too, felt his fame, for the pale lines 
of his face, as if charged with electricity, were up and trembling, 
as in the day of his enthusiastic battle. 

At sight of this unparalleled man, Frederick was struck to the 
heart He bethought him how much more noble it was, since his 
life was now of little value to him, to lose it for his country, than 
waste it away in selfish unhappiness. Accordingly, our Doctor 
gave up his more peaceful profession, and with the consent, and by 
the assistance of his patroness, Mrs Mather, he entered the navy. 
In his very first engagement he found the death which he did all 
but court, and his body went down into the deep sea for a grave. 

Thomas Aird. 
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THE INCHCAPE ROCK. 



An old writer* mentions a curious tradition which mav be wortli quoting. *' B7 east tlw 
Isle of May," says he, " twelve miles from all land in the (rerraan seas, lyes a great hiddiii 
rock, called Inchcape, Terr dangerous for naviKators, livcause it in overilowed everie tide, it 
'■ reported in old times, upon the saide rocke there was a liell, fixed upon a tree or timlwr, 
which rang continually, lieing moved by the sea, givinK notice to the saylers of the danf.et. 
This bell or clocke was put ttiere and maintained by the Abbot of Abertirothok, and beni« 
taken down by a sea pirate, a yeare thereafter he perished upon the same rocke, with thip 
and goodes, in the righteous Judgement c^Ood."— Htoodabt's Memarks on Scotland. 



No stir in the air, no stir in the sea ; 
The ship was still as she could be ; 
Her sails from liearen received no motion. 
Her keel was steady in tlw oce.m. 

Without either sign or sound of their shock 
The waves flow'd over tba Inchcape Rock : 
Ko little they rose so little they fiell. 
They did not more the Incbope Bell. 

The Abbot of Aberhrothok 
Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock; 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung. 
And over the waves its warning rung. 

When the Rock was hid by the surge's swell. 
The mariners heard the warning bell 2 
And then they knew the perilous ruck. 
And blest the Abbot of Absrbrothok. 

The sun in heaven was shining gay, 

All things were Joyful on that day > 

The sea-birds scream'd as they wheel'd round. 

And there was Joyaunce in their sound. 

The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen 
A darker speck on ttie ocean green i 
8ir Ralph the Rover walk'd his deck. 
And he fix'd bis eye on the darker speck. 

He felt the cheering power of spring. 
It uiade him whistle, it made him sing ; 
Hi:i heart was mirthfbl to excess. 
But the Hover's mirth was wickedness. ■ 

Hit> eje was on the Inchcape Float ; 
Quoth he, *» My men, put out the boat. 
And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 
And I'll plague the Abbot of Aberbrothok.** 

The boat is lower'd, the boatmen row. 
And to the Inchcape Rock they go ; 



Sir Ralph bent over from the boat. 

And he cut the Bell from the Inchcape PI0.1t. 

Down sunk the Belt with a gurgling sound, 
The bubbles rose and burst around ; [Rork 
Quoth Sir Ralph, " the next who comes to the 
Wo'u't Uess the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 

Kir Ralph the Rover sail'd away. 
He scour'd the seas for many a day i 
And now grown rich, with plunder'd store. 
He steers his course for Scotland's shore. 

So thick a luxe o'erspreads the sky 
They cannot see the sun on high t 
The wind hath blown a gale all day. 
At evening it hath died away. 

On the deck the Rover takes his stand. 
So dark it is tbey see no land. 
Quoth Sir Ralph, "It will be lighter soon. 
For there is the dawn ol the rising Moon." 

" Canst hear," said one, " the breakers roar ? 
For methinks we should be near the shore." 
*' Now, where we are I cannot tell, 
But I wish we could hear the Inchcape Bell." 

They hear no sound, the swell is strong ; 
Though the wind hath tallen they drift ftlong. 
Till the vessel strikes with a diivcring shock,^ 
" Oh Christ ! it is the Inchcape Rock." 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair. 
He curst himself in his despair; 
The waves rush in on every side. 
The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 

But even in his dying fear 
One dreadful sound could the Hover hear, 
A sound us if, with the Inchcape Bell, 
The Devii below was ringing his knell. 

ROBBRT •^OUTHaV. 



* See a Brief Description of Scotland, etc. by J. M„ lb33. 



COUSIN TOMKINS, THE TAILOR.* 

Edward Stanlet was a gentleman of good family, and liberal 
education, and held an official situation of considerable trust, and 
proportionate emolument. He was married, very early in life, to 
a lady, in the choice of whom he was guided rather by her personal 
attraction^ than a regard to similarity of taste and congeniality of 
disposition. He devoted much of his time to the cultivation of the 
belles lettres, and delighted in the society of men of learning and 
genius, many of the most distinguished of which class were frequent 
guests at his table. His lady, on the other hand, was the daughter 
of persons of humble origin, who, from successful speculations, 
had risen suddenly into comparative wealth, by toeaus of whicli 
they were enabled to give her an education at one of the fashion- 
able finishing-schools, where, with the tinsel accomplishments of 
the day, she acquired notions as much at variance with common 
sense and proper feeling, as they were imfitted for the society in 
which she had been accustomed to move. As one of a large family, 
she brought her husband a very moderate fortune : she knew, how- 
eTer, that his income was ample, and resolved to make it subser- 
vient to the taste for expense and display which her education had 
engendered, and which Mr Stanley, who loved her affectionately, 
was too weakly indulgent to oppose. 

They had one daughter, their only child, of whom her father was 
both fond and proud. Her mother, also, loved her, but she loved 
pleasure more, and, consequently, resigned her offspring to the care 
of menials in her infancy, and, subsequently committed her educa- 
tion to a governess. The latter, however, was a young woman of 
piety, as well as ability, whose endeavours were not less strenuously 
applied to regulate the heart, than to improve the understanding of 
her pupil. Mrs Stanley was too much absorbed by the business of 
fashionable life to afford the time, if she had cherished a wish, to 
interfere with the system of instruction adopted in the case of her 
daughter, who was, on the other hand, preserved from the taint of 
ber mother's example, by the latter's reluctance to '* bring her out,'' 
and, thereby, introduce into her circle a rival claimant for that ad- 
miration which she was still eager to attract 

Much, however, as Mrs Stanley's vanity was gratified by the 
notice which her splendid parties procured her, it was occasionally 
subjected to severe mortifications, and she was often painfully re- 
niinded of the humble sphere in which she and her ^wenXa \\»A 

* I^om the Second Seriea of * Tales of a Physician,' By VJ . H. \1«ct\bo\\. 
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* previously moved. Among hev relations, there was one who hi 
pened to be a tailor, and who, to her inconceivable horror, had i 
undisputed honour of being her first cousin, and bearing the fam 
name. Had he kept a chandler's shop, he might have been des 
nated a provision merchant ; or, if a cheesemonger, he might hf 
been described by the style and title of a bacon factor ; but a tai 
is a tailor, all the world over, and there is no s>iionyme iu ( 
vocabulary by which to dignify the calling. 

Her dread of being associated, in any shape, with this industrii 
member of a most useful trade, was said to have exhibited itsell 
the most ridiculous extremes. A table vegetable, vulgarly suppo 
to be symbolical of the sartorial art, was never admitted at 
banquet, lest its presence should give rise to an unuttered sarcai 
or a mental sneer, among her fashionable guests. Nay, it ' 
even insinuated, that no other reason could be assigned for 
stopping up of a side window in the house, than the fact of its a 
manding a view of a certain cutler's, who, by way of a sign, '. 
adopted a Patagonian pair of shears^ which spanned his door pc 
like a Colossus. 

But Cousin Tomkins, the tailor, was as little ambitious of c 
tact with his fair and proud relative, as she could be of his c 
nexion. He was a sturdy and independent spirited man, who 
too much good sense to be ashamed of a calling, by which he 
not only gaining a livelihood, but accumulating wealth. He ^ 
moreover, ^tter informed than tlie generality of his caste, foi 
had studied other pages than his pattern book, and, above all, 
well read in that volume, compared with which the wisdom of 
most subtle philosophy that ever dazzled the world is foolislu 
and vmiity. Never, but on a single occasion, and that an urj 
i«ne of a family nature, did Tomkins intrude himself on the ] 
sence of his fashionable cousin, whose contemptuous civility s 
plied him with little inducement to repeat the visit. Stung by 
sense of treatment, from which common decency, if not his i 
tionship, should have protected him, he was hurrying back thro 
the lacquey-lined hall, when his progress was arrested by a 1 
haired, blue-eyed girl, of about six years old, who, looking uj 
his face with an innocent smile, accosted him by the appellatioi 
cousin, and, thrusting a little bunch of violets into his hand, 
missed him at the door with a laughing ''good-bye." It was 1 
Clara Stanley, whom some of the servants, probably in sporty 
informed of the visitor's relationship, and whose mother took o 
sion, on being told of tlie circumstance, severely to reprehend, 
the familiarity of which she had "been guWly, CVv\\^Tfeiv,\v«y« 

are sorry casuists, and Mrs StaiiAey's e\w\ueT\c» \xVVftx\>( iwk 
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convincing Clara that there was less impropriety in romping with 
her cousin the guardsman, than in slialdng hands with cousin 
Tomkins, the tailor. 1 omkins, on his part, was much affected by 
the cliild's behaviour, and, on his return home, he placed the little 
bunch of faded violets between the leaves of his Bible, alleging that 
he should daily be reminded of the incident, and learn to forgive 
the unkindness of the parent, for the sake of the innocence of the 
child. 

But time passed on : the girl began to grow into the woman, and 
the work of education drew to a close. Her preceptress, however, 
in resigning her charge, had the consolation of feeling that, though 
the temptations, to which her pupil was about to be exposed, were 
many and strong, she was provided with panoply of proof against 
their power, in the humility of her mind, and h«r dependance upon 
God. Her taste, moreover, had not been corrupted into a relish 
for the dissipations of fashionable life. An authority, to which her 
piety, as well as filial affection, taught her to yield obedience, forced 
her occasionally into the ball-room ; but, as love of display had 
never a place in her bosom, the scene had little charms for her, 
and she had discrimination enough to perceive that it was not, even 
to those who most frequented and most lauded it, the elysium which 
they would have it be accounted. To a few, the assembly may be, 
and doubtless is, a scene,- if not of refined, yet of innocent enjoy- 
ment; but is it a scene of happiness, I ask, to the lover, who, like a 
moth flitting around the lamp, hovers about the goddess of his idol- 
atry, only to see her coveted smiles lavished upon another, and to 
behold the easy profligate and the shallow coxcomb preferred before 
him ? Is it a scene of happiness to the fading beauty, when she 
finds the spell of her attraction broken ; or to the pining girl, who 
beholds the homage, which she had deemed exclusively and securely 
her own, heartlessly transferred to some triumphant rival? Is it a 
scene of happiness to the manoeuvring mother, who, when she has 
flown her daughters at herons of the highest soar, beholds them 
sloop to inferior game, and strike at the wrong bird ? Oh, no ! we ' 
can see the smile which mantles on the cheek of the revellers, but 
we cannot see the envy, the rancour, the jealousy, and the disap- 
pointraent, which lurk beneath, and change the cup of pleasure into 
bitterness and poison ! 

Averse, however, as she was from the dissipations of high life, 
she was no stranger to the enjoyment arising from the cultivation 
of the polite arts. Her harp, her pencil, and her books, were the 
sources on which she drew for recreation •, nor, ardeivX. as Nsaa \v«t 
pJeijr, did she. In the gloomy spiiii of fanalicism, decia V\ie <i^\^ 
nMih fvere 80 often struck to the praises of \\er GoCi, i^to?«cv«^ \s^ 
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beiug attuned to many of those airs >vith which our language 
abounds, and which are as pure in sentiment as they are plaintive 
in their melody. Although, like the dying poet, she deemed the 
Bible the best book, she was not one of those who cannot distinguish 
between a trashy novel, in which some accomplished profligate 
favours the world with a transcript of his history, or some discarded 
sycophant with the fruits of his eaves-dropping, and the pages in 
which the genius of Mackenzie, of Scott, and of Irving, shine with 
equal purity and lustre. 

It was not, as I have said, in the crush of the rout, or the glitter 
of the ball-room, that Clara sought her pleasures: and it was, 
therefore, with no ordinary sense of relief, that she escaped from 
the fashionable jargon of some vapid exquisite, to the society which 
her father's taste and hospitality were wont to gather around his 
board ; where she was a silent, though not the less gratified, ob- 
server of the flashes of wit and genius which such meetings elicit. 
Yet was Clara not one of those epicene creatures, ycleped blue- 
stockings : it is true, she was mistress of French and Italian, and 
had just sufficient knowledge of the Latin language to insure cor- 
rectness in the writing and speaking of her own ; but she did not 
waste, on the acquisition of more learned tongues or abstruse 
sciences, the time which might be devoted to employments more 
becoming her sex, and more useful to those around her. 

Gifted as she was, too, in personal attractions, enhanced by a 
grace of manner which Nature needs not the aid of the dancing 
master to confer, it will not be matter of surprise that she had 
many admirers ; yet it would be unjust towards the wiser portion of 
the other sex, to conceal that there were those who were as much 
enchanted by the accomplishments and virtues of her mind, as by 
the beauty of her person. Among them was a gentleman who was 
a frequent guest at the table of her father. The younger son of a 
respectable family, he had been educated for one of the learned 
professions, and, by the amiability of his manners, not less than by 
the variety and brilliancy of his talents, had rendered himself n 
general favourite in the society in which he moved. Upon his 
enthusiastic and poetical temperament, the beauty and virtues of 
Clara were calculated to make a powerful impression, which every 
hour passed in her company tended to deepen. 

Ardent, however, as were his feelings, they were under the con- 
trol of a well-regulated mind, and he was awakened from the 
elysian dream into which he had suffered himself to be entranced, 
b^ the reflection that, situated as he was, straitened In circumstan- 
ceSf and dependant entirely on hia success \tv \]^c ^to^^sawiv \sk» \«A. 
chosen, the object of his passion could ivol ViotvowrWV^ \» ^>«%im(^. 
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With a resolution and self-denial rarely evinced upon similar occa- 
sions, he withdrew himself from the magic circle, ere its enchant- 
ment became too strong for him, and suddenly, and at the hazard 
of much misinterpretation of his motives, ceased to be a guest at 
Mr Stanley's. 

The subject of this sketch was not fitted for the heroine of a ro- 
mance, and the early years of her life passed away unmarked by 
any occurrence which it would be interesting to record. At the 
age of eighteen, however, an eventful year in her existence had de- 
prived her of both her parents, who died within a few months of 
each other. Mr Stanley had never been a provident man; his 
afiairs, therefore, at his decease, were in such a state, that it re- 
quired the sacrifice of all he left behind him, even to the furniture 
of his house, to satisfy the demands of his creditors. 

The morning appointed for the sale arrived, and Clara retired to 
an apartment as remote from the bustle of preparation as she could 
select. Sorrow for the loss of an afiectionate parent was weighing 
heavily upon her heart, nor was the reflection that she must, in a 
few hoor^ quit the home of her childhood, to wander forth, she 
knew not whither, calculated to lighten her grief. Of the many 
who were wont^ with smiling faces and flattering tongues, to flock 
to the splendid entertainments which her mother delighted to give, 
there was not one found to o£fer the word of comfort in her tribu- 
lation ; but, as she had never relied upon their friendship, she could 
feel little disappointment at their desertion. Her prospect over the 
bare wilderness of life, was, indeed, a desolate one : there appeared 
not a blossom to gladden her path, nor was there a tree between her 
and the gloomy horizon, to shelter her from the coming storm. 
But her view was not confined to earth : she turned upwards, with 
the eye of faith, to that beneficent God whom she had served 
in her prosperity, and who, she felt the blessed conviction, would 
not desert her in the day of her trouble. True it was, the means of 
deliverance were not visible, but faith assured her that His arm 
was not shortened that it could not save ; she had not trusted to a 
broken reed, which pierces the hand that seeks its succour. 

In the meantime, the preliminary arrangements for tlie sale 
were in progress: the rooms were tlironged with company, of 
which no inconsiderable portion was made up of the acquaintances, 
— they were once deemed friends, — of Mr Stanley. Some were 
attracted by the amiable desire of witnessing the wreck of the pros- 
perity they had envied ; others, by the hope of securing at a cheap 
rat^ some article of furniture, bijouterie, or art, vj\v\tYv vYvc^^' \NaA 
admired in Uie life-time of its late proprietor. 
A ferr of the relatives of Mr Sfaiilev were gaihereA \\\Vo «i ^'\t«'\«6 
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in one of the rooms, who, after clubbing their pity for the forlorn 
and destitute situation of his daughter, proceeded to speculate upon 
the manner in which she could dispose of herself! One recom- 
mended that she should enter some family as a governess, for 
which her attainments adapted her; another suggested the more 
eligible appointment of companion to an elderly lady ; while a third, 
who had heard of Clara having been once detected in making up 
some article of her own dress, after lamenting the difficulty of ob- 
taining situations of the former description, alluded to her qualifi- 
cations as an attendant on some young ladies, in the enviable 
capacity of half milliner and half maid. During this discussion 
the attention of the group was attracted by the entrance of an elder- 
ly personage, in exceedingly plain, but respectable attire, consisting 
4»f a dark green single-breasted coat, drab doe-skin breeches, and 
top boots : his hat was remarkably broad in the brim, he had a stout 
walking-stick in his hand, and his general appearance was that of a 
man of respectability and substance. He contrived to insinuate 
himself into the midst of the conclave, and was an attentive listener 
to their conversation. Having heard the various propositions for 
the future provision of the Orphan, he somewhat abruptly ex- 
claimed, ** But while the grass grows, the steed starves : surely 
there must be some of poor Mr Stanley's friends who are both able 
and willing to afford his daughter the protection of their roof, until 
she can l)e, in some measure, provided for." 

His observations were evidently not much to the taste of his 
auditors, all of whom, however, expressed the great pleasure they 
should experience in o^ering her an asylum; but, unfortunately 
not an individual of them was, at that particular juncture, in a 
situation to do so : the residence of one of them was under repair ; 
the spare bed-room of another was occupied by a friend from the 
country; while a third had the scarlet-fever in the house, and 
would never forgive himself, if the " dear girl '' should catch the 
disease. A smile of peculiar significance played on the lip of the 
stranger as he listened to their various evasions, and, perceiving 
that they eyed him with a look of inquiry, he drew from his 
podcet a silver snuff-box of extraordinary dimensions, and, tapping 
the side of it for some seconds before he opened it, afforded them 
an opportunity of observing the device which was chased upon the 
lid, representing a cabbage, supported by a pair of extended shears.* 

The reader will have no difficulty in guessing that the stranger 
was our friend Tomkins, the tailor, who, among other peculiarities, 

* This //» no fiction ; the anthor has fTe<\uet\\\y ^ooxv \\v<i mv\\«.\>o-s. Vcv V!^«^ 
poBsession of its mspectable proprietor. 
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had adopted this method of showing that he was not ashamed of 
his humble calling. Some years had passed over his head since 
the affair of the nosegay, and they had been marked by that pro- 
gressive prosperity to which honest and miflagging industry so fre- 
quently leads. Mr Tomkins, with an obsequious bow to the group, 
quitted the room ; and, having inquired of a servant if Miss Stan- 
ley was in the house, sent his respects, and requested permission to 
wait upon her. His request was unhesitatingly granted, and he 
was introduced to the apartment to which Clara had retreated. 
She was habited, of course, in deep mourning ; yet, notwithstanding 
the lapse of time, and the change which sorrow, however temporary, 
will produce upon the countenance, he recognised in the faint 
smile, with which she requested him to take a seat, the expression 
that had so won upon him on the only occasion on which he had 
seen her when a child. Now Mr Tomkins, although we do not 
pretend to bring him forward as a man of polished deportment, 
possessed that deh'cacy of sentiment which, as it is not the necessary 
concomitant of refinement of manners, is often found to influence 
the conduct of persons in the humbler grades of society. 

He came to condole with the fair orphan on her bereavement ; 
and the words in which his sympathy was conveyed, were well 
timed and to the purpose. But he came, also, to offer his assist- 
ance and vras considerably embarrassed in his endeavours to do so, 
without wounding the feelings of the object of his benevolent re- 
gard. He expressed himself, however, to the effect, that he had 
heard of the sale having been somewhat unnecessarily precipitated, 
and much, he feared, to her temporary inconvenience ; that sup- 
posing, therefore, she nught not yet have fixed upon a residence, he 
had taken the liberty of calling, to mention that he had rooms, in 
his humble dwelling, of which he made no manner of use, and he 
should feel honoured and obliged by her occupying them, until she 
could provide herself with more suitable apartments. He con- 
duded by saying that he presumed his gray hairs, his character, 
and, with some hesitation, he added, his relationship, were sui&cient 
warrants for the propriety of the measure, if it were agreeable to 
her to adopt it 

With the warmth which belonged to her character, Clara ex- 
pressed her gratitude for the generosity of his offer, and the delicacy 
with which it was made, adding that, in frankly accepting it, she 
would not disguise from him that she knew not where else to find a 
shelter for the coming night 

While she was collecting, preparatory to her removal, the few 
things which her father*s creditors had permiUcd Yvct V,o xeX.Wi.w^'^x 
Tomkins proceeded to procure a coach, to vrh\cVv, «kilftt Vv^ W^ 

e3 
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whispered a few words in the ear of the auctioneer, he conducted 
Clara, and they drove off. Having, probably, anticipated that their 
journey would terminate in some obscure and gloomy part of the 
metropolis, she was agreeably surprised, on alighting, at being in- 
troduced to a spacious house, in the Adelphi, to which her inviter 
welcomed her with unaffected cordiality. She was sho>vn to her 
chamber by an elderly female, who acted in the joint capacity of 
housekeeper and cook ; and who, having intimated to her that she 
would find her breakfast prepared in the adjoining apartment on 
the following morning, withdrew, leaving Clara to reflect on the 
occurrences of the last few hours, and to return thanks to the Al- 
mighty Being who had thus unexpectedly raised her up a friend in 
her distress. 

sOn the next day, she rose early, as was her wont, and passed into 
the room which had been pointed out by her attendant, and which 
was spacious, and commanded a view of the Thames, and of the 
Surrey hills in the distance. The reader will, perhaps, conceive 
the measure of her surprise when, on looking around her, she per- 
ceived that her own harp and bookcase, with its contents, had, 
through the delicate generosity of her benefactor, been added to the 
furniture. 

Clara had too much activity, as well as independence of mind, 
to sit calmly down, and eat the bread of idleness. Her first object, 
therefore, was to turn her talents to account, by obtaining some 
private pupils, whom she could attend at their own houses ; and, to 
this end, she determined on an application to a gentleman who was 
a frequent guest of her father, and whose acquaintance, from his 
connexion with the public press, was very extended. He was a 
native of the green isle, in whom talents and genius of no common 
order were united to a causticity of humour that, sparing neither 
friend nor foe, detracted very much from the value of his society, 
which, when he could resist his propensity to satire, was amusing 
and instructive in tlie highest degree. Under much, however, that 
was rude, and even stem, in his manner, there were concealed a 
kindness of heart and a generosity of temper, of which Clara had, 
3n more than one occasion, witnessed unequivocal evidence, and 
which emboldened her to solicit his furtherance of her views. In 
his reception of her, the Irishman completely overcame the cjTiic. 
He informed her that he had called at her late father's residence, 
on the preceding day, and was much disappointed on finding that 
she had quitted it a few hours before. He entered with such 
interest into her scheme, and followed it up by such strenuous 
exertions among his friends, that, in a ver^ lew N«%%\!La, C\m^ Vv«d 
no reason to complain of a dearth of pupWs or occu^vlWotv. 
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The interim of leisure she deToted to drnvdng, in which she ex- 
celled, and, when she had finished half a dozen subjects, she took 
them to the shop of a celebrated dealer in works of art, for the par- 
pose of ofiering them for sale. She requested an interview with 
the prindpai, to whom she was, accordingly, introduced. She 
found him sitting in a little room, apart from the shop ; he was an 
dderly, tall, and somewhat hard-featured man, and received her 
with a coldness of manner which chilled her to the very heart. 

With a diffidence much augmented by her unpropitious recep- 
tion, she produced her drawings, which Mr examined, for 

some minutes, with great attention. When he had finished his 
scrutiny, he turned abruptly to the fair artist, and said, " Well, 
miss, and what do you ask for these things?" Clara, after expresEk 
ing a reluctance to put » value upcm her own productions, ventured 
to name a guinea. *' A guinea!" exclaimed the other, in a tone of 
surprise, and, after a pause, added, " No, young woman, I will not 
give you a guinea for them, but I tell you what 1 will do, I will 
give you two."* He, accordingly, put the amount into her hands, 
and, on dismissing her, said that, when she had any more draw- 
ings to dispose of, he should beiiappy to see her again. 

Three months passed away, at the end of which, Clara, after 
deducting, fiom the funount of her earnings, a few shillings for 
pocket-money, presented the remainder to Mr Tomkins, with the 
expression of her regret that it was not in her power to offer him a 
more adequate remuneration for the kindness and accommodation 
she was experiencing under his roof. Mr Tomkins regarded her, 
for some moments, j^with an expression of peculiar benevolence, 
and, with his characteristic tact and delicacy, appreciating the noble 
independence which prompted the offer, took the money : for he 
knew that his refusal would not only cause her present pain, but 
render a ccHitinuance under his roof irksome to her, and he had no 
wish to part from his lodger, as he jocularly termed her. 

Tomkins, as I have already intimated, had been very successful 
in his trade, from the active labours of which he had felt himself 
justified in relaxing, and, therefore, contented himself with the 
general superintendence of his establishment. Much of his leisure 
was occupied in those offices of benevolence which draw upon the 
time, as well as upon the pocket His deportment towards Clara 
was a singular compound of kindness and respect : the former beuig 
exemplified by the great attention which he paid to her domestic 
a)mforts, and the deference which he exacted towards her from his 

* This anecdote was related to me by a gentleman who &t«nda &e9k^tN<K4\'} 
Jb/^A amoug the artiste of the day. 
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Borvants ; while the latter feeling exhibited itself in the scrupulosity 
with which he refrained from intruding on her society. I^ by 
any chance, they met in the street, he always passed her with a 
bow, which he would have made to a customer, or to one whose oc- 
cupancy of his apartments was a matter of pecuniary profit to him. 
He was, in fact, too generous to take advantage of the relation of 
benefactor, in which, he could not but feel, he stood towards her, 
to overstep the barrier which, he imagined, education, and their re- 
spective habits, had placed between them. 

Clara, on her part, appreciated, to the full, the motives of delicacy 
by which he was governed in this particular, and neglected no 
occasion of proving to him that she was utterly free from that false 
and ungenerous pride, which renders little minds impatient of an 
obligation to one who has occupied an inferior situation to them- 
selves. In one of her occasional interviews with him, she had 
heard him mention, with expressions of admiration and regret, the 
scenery around the place of his birth, which, it happened, she had 
once visited. She had made some sketches of the surrounding 
country, which she took an opportimity of finishing, and, one day, 
when he recurred to his favourite theme, she presented him with 
the set. 

Matters remained, for some months, upon this footing of -almost 
parental kindness on the one part, and grateful attachment on the 
other; during which, Clara pursued the plan of tuition she had 
adopted, with unremitting perseverance and the most unqualified 
success. In about a year, however, the health of Mr Tomkins, 
who was, as 1 have said, an aged man, began to fail : he was no 
longer able to take his accustomed walks, and at length became a 
prisoner to his room. The nature of his complaint was not such 
as to confine him to his bed, and, consequently, aflforded Clara an 
opportunity of paying him many of those attentions which, though 
trifling in themselves, are so efficacious in soothing the sufferings, 
and raising the spirits, of the drooping valetudinarian. 

Relinquishing the amusements to which she had been accus- 
tomed to devote her leisure, she passed most of her evenings in Mi 
Tomkins*s apartment, and, by adroitly discovering, and sedulously 
humouring his tastes, she succeeded in imparting a cheerfulness t( 
the hours of his confinement, of which they had not othenvise been 
susceptible. She read to him, and played over his favourite airs 
on her harp, and, with the anxious solicitude of an aifectionate 
daughter, always prepared, and, when at home, administered the 
little delicacies, in the way of nourishment, to which his diet was 
restncted. 

Month after jnonth passed away, and eacYv toMivOk \i2im\^o\^^ VJmsxv 
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the preeeding one ; for his disease arose from that decay of nature 
which time, instead of alleviating, must necessarily promote. The 
old man had formed an accurate judgment of his malady and its 
tendency, and, as he had lived in a state of constant preparation 
for death, the awful summons did not appal him, for he had ** set 
ills house in order." 

In the latter stages of his suffering, I was called upon to attend 
him, and thus became acquainted with his lovely protegee and her 
history. And, O ! it was a holy and a blessed sight to behold that 
fair and youthful creature kneeling by his couch, and pouring, 
from the fulness of a pious and believing heart, a prayer to the 
" Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort," for the continued 
supply of His all-sufficient grace, in the last hour of Nature's 
struggle, when the flesh is w^, and when the powers of hell are 
banded to shake the faith of the Christian ! Nor was that prayer, 
which we have the warrant of Scripture for knowing "availeth 
much,** breathed in vain. The sustaining consolations of the 
blessed Spirit were vouchsafed to him, and he looked back upon 
his past life with an unshrinking eye ; for, though a multitude of 
sins appeared in the retrospect, repentance had robbed them of 
their terrors. He reflected, too, upon many a charitable deed ; but 
he well knew that, at the great tribunal, they would be )*egarded as 
only the evidences of his faith— the fruit of the tree : his salvation 
had been purchased at a dearer price, even the blood of his cruci- 
fied Redeemer, upon whom he had " cast all his care.** Like the 
apostle, he had '* fought a good fight,*' he had *' kept the faith," 
and, thenceforward, there was laid up for him, in heaven, a crown 
of glory which fadeth not away. What a lesson, worth all the elo- 
quence of the preacher, and all the learning of the commentator, 
does the death-scene of the Christian afford ! 

Good cause, indeed, had Clara to weep over his remains, for he 
was her only friend, and the world was again before her. The 
day following that of the funeral was appointed for reading the 
will of the deceased, whose relations were, accordingly, simimoned, 
and Clara was, also, requested to be present on the occasion. This 
was a trial which she would gladly have avoided, for she was con- 
scious that the fact of her having been so constantly about the per- 
son of the testator, during his last illness, and the aflection which 
he was known lo entertain for her, had excited the jealousy of 
many of his relatives. And, truly, it was with no complacent 
eyes, that her presence was regarded by the majority of the party 
assembled *, and the calm subdued expression with which she pre- 
pared to listen to the perusal o£ the will, was deemed o\A^ «k tua]^ 
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to conceal tne triumph which the consciousness of being well pro> 
Tided for was calculated to inspire. 

The document, on being read, was found to direct a most equit- 
able distribution of his property among the various members of hi* 
liEunily ; but, to the great delight of many, and the astonishment of 
all but Clara, her name was not even mentioned in it. The soli- 
citor, in the course of the perusal, occasionally glanced from the 
parchment to the countenance of the orphan, and was surprised to 
perceive that it was as free from any indications of anxiety, as it 
was of disappointment when his task was finished, and the cohtents 
were known. Some coarse remarks were made in the hearing of 
Clara, by one or two of the party, but the consciousness of the in- 
justice of the insinuations they were intended to convey, enabled 
her to endure them with her characteristic meekness. 

When the company had dispersed, Clara found herself alone 
with the solicitor, a most respectable member of the profession, 
though an original in his way. He was a tall, and somewhat 
bulky personage of about five-and-forty, with an expression of 
sountenance in which shrewdness was mingled with good nature 
and a dash of humour. " Well, Miss Stanley," said he, after a 
pause, *' it seems to have been a very general expectation that my 
old friend Tomkins would have taken care of you in his >vill, and 
I must confess myself somewhat surprised that he has not done 
80." " I am neither surprised nor disappointed, sir," was Clasa's 
reply ; " and, as far as I am enabled to judge, he has made such a 
distribution of his property as might have been expected from his 
justice." " But," rejoined the lawyer, " one would think he 
might have left }0U a trifle at least, as a token by which to remem- 
ber him." " His kindness to me, sir," rejoined the other, " was 
such that I shall carry a grateful remembrance of it with me to the 
grave ; so that a legacy, on that score, would have been as unne- 
cessary, as it would have been unjust towards those whose nearer 
relationship gives them higher claims to his bounty." ** You are 
an odd girl," exclaimed the man of law, " and exhibit so much 
indifierence towards the dross for which one half the world are at 
loggerheads with the other, that I am almost minded to fling into 
the fire a little packet with which I meant to surprise 3 ou ; but as 
the law, to say nothing of conscience (which is a legal fiction), 
might be irouMesome if I did so, 1 suppose 1 may as well hand it 
over." 

Clara received the packet from the hands of Mr Elphinstone, 
but found its contents, inexperienced as she was in matters of busi- 
ness, uiterJ/ unintelligible, and, accordmgVy, Twv^\T%dL vviv ev^wwv*.- 
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tion. ** Well then," continued the other, ** you will understand 
that the larger paper, with the pretty picture at the top, is a policy 
of assurance, of some years' standing, for five thousand pounds, 
payable, with accumulations, amounting, as I guess, to about as 
much more, on the death of our late friend Mr Tomkins. The 
smaller paper, with the red seal, is a deed, dated about six months 
back, by which, ** in consideration " (as it purports, * of his love 
and affection for his dear cousin, Clara Stanley,' he assigns to her, 
and her heirs, all right, title, and interest in the said policy of as- 
surance for five thousand pounds, an act, which, if I had mentioned 
it in the hearing of the worthies who have just deprived us of their 
society, would have accounted to them, though not very satisfactorily 
perhaps, for the omission of your name in the will." 

Clara, more affected by this proof of the afl'ection of her deceased 
relative, than by the circumstance of her being suddenly raised to 
a state of independence, dropped the documents upon the floor, and 
burst into tears. Mr Elphinstone took a prodigious pinch of snuf^ 
which operated so powerfully upon his visual organs as to require 
the instant application of his handkerchief, while he muttered, 
" The confounded draughts in this old house have given me a cold 
in the head : — extremely silly— >preposterously unprofessional !" 

At last, recovering himself, he continued, ** The money for the 
policy will not be receivable for some weeks^ and therefore, if you 
like to trust me with it, (and it will, probably, be safer in my strong 
room, than in your work-box or reticule,) I will take charge of it 
until it is wanted. As for yourself, I dare say the executor will not 
object to your remaining here, in your old quarters, until the house 
is given up : yet, no ; on second thoughts, as you will now have no 
further occasion to < teach the young idea how to shoot,* you shaU 
come and stay with my girls for a week or two ; — nay, 1 will not be 
denied, so be pleased to get your paraphernalia together, and I will 
send my carriage for you at four o'clock ; your heavy baggage may 
remain here for the present." 

The family of Mr Elphinstone consisted of his wife, a mild un- 
affected woman, some years his junior, three sprightly girls, and a 
son whom his father had educated for his own profession, and had 
recently taken into partnership. The latter was a fine-spirited, 
good-humoured young man, of rather prepossessing appearance, 
of frank yet gentlemanly manners, and gifted with talents consi- 
* derably above par. From the whole of this amiable family, Clara 
received a cordial welcome, and experienced every attention and 
kindness wbich hospitality and good-breeding couVd swg^^e^ "^^'^ 
Harry Elphinstone, in particular, she was treated, 1 "waa «)ao\xV.\o 
write, as a sistei^-^-bat a brother does not always T\se awVioux «iWcV\w 
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than his ^vont, to drive his sister round the Regent's Paiic, before 
breakfast ; neither does he think it necessary to afford her his per- 
sonal protection whenever she has occasion to walk the length of 
the street in which she lives ; nor does he, on her account, levy the 
album-tax upon every artist and author within the range of his 
acquaintance. Yet all this, and more, did Mr Harry Elphinstone 
perform for Clara Stanley ; while, on the other hand, it was sur- 
prising to witness the perfect complacency with which she received 
his attentions. From such premises but one conclusion could, of 
course, be drawn, by those who dive, at a glance, into the motives 
of their neighbours, and it was an understood thing that the young 
lady had not the slightest objection to unite her fate with one who 
had half of a fine practice in enjoyment, and the remainder in re> 
version, and that her ten thousand pounds were not altogether a 
matter of indifference to the gentleman. 

Clara had been a guest of Mr Elphinstone for some weeks, when 
he was remarked, on two or three successive days, to be unusually 
thoughtful and reserved at his meals, although his deportment 
towards Clara was distinguished by his accustomed kindness. One 
afternoon, when the cloth had been drawn, and the servants had 
retired, he informed her, that he had had an application from the 
residuary legatee and executor of Mr Tomkins, calling upon him to 
surrender the policy of assurance, of the existence of which tho 
party had been made acquainted by some old receipts, for the 
yearly payments, found among the testator's papers, and, on inquiry 
being instituted at the insurance office, the answer given was that 
notice of the assignment of the policy to Miss Stanley had been 
given by Mr Elphinstone in the life-time of Mr Tomkins. The 
grounds on which the policy was claimed, as a part of the residuary 
estate, were the alleged imbecility of Mr Tomkins's mind, at the 
time of executing the instrument by which it was conveyed, and 
the use of undue influence on the pait of Miss Stanley, or her 
friends. Mr Elphinstone added that he had, of course, peremp- 
torily refused to give up the policy, and that the claimant had, in 
consequence, served him with notice of action. 

It cannot be imagined that Clara received this intelligence with- 
out considerable uneasiness, which, however, was occasioned as 
much by the apprehension of being engaged in a lawsuit, as by tho 
idea of losing the fortune which her generous benefactor had de- 
signed for her. She inquired of Mr Elphinstone what he would 
recommend her to do in the matter. ** Why, defend the action, to • 
be sure, my dear I" was the reply. " Surely," exclaimed Mrs 
Elphinstone, *' there is not a court in 'En^Xaivd viVxc^ \«ovi\^ tvva. 
pronounce in Miss Stanley's favour." " TViaX. \s «l ^omcwYi^x. \«^ 
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remark for a lawyer's wife/' continued her husband : " the law, it 
is true, alwa} s aims at justice, but she sometimes misses her mark ; 
and this is just one of those cases which inrolve much that is matter 
of law, but more that is matter of opinion, and, therefore, matter of 
doubt As to the assignment, I drew it myself, and I know it will 
hold water ; but with regard to the competency of Mr Tomkins at 
the time of executing it, although I am as convinced of it as of my 
«wn existence, it may not be quite so easy to make it apparent in a 
coart of law. The plaintiff I know to be a scoundrel, and Ids attor* 
ney is what is termed a keen lawyer ; a fellow who is pre-eminent 
for his dexterity in getting rogues out of scrapes, and honest folks 
into them ; an haranguer of mobs, and a reformer of abuses, with a 
vastsuperflux of public spirit, and a manrcUous paucity of private 
principle. True it is, there is enough of abuse to be reformed, and 
of oomiption to be swept away, but purity cannot come of pollution, 
and when a knave puts his hand to the plough, honest men are deter- 
red from aiding in the labour. By such opponents, every- tiling that 
can be effected by hard swearing will be put in practice. I have al- 
ready spoken to a counsel on the subject, who, on my putting him 
in possession of the particulars of the case, entered into it with an ex- 
traordinary exhibition of interest, and absolutely refused a fee. 
Though a young man, he is a sound lawyer, and possesses talents whicli 
render him infinitely better adapted for our purpose than a mere cuse- 
quoter. 

" Twelve months ago," continued Mr Elphinstone, " he was a 
briefless barrister, and it happened that I had a cause, of a nature 
rery similar to yours. I had had some opportunities of judging of his 
natural talents and l^al knowledge, and determined to put the cause, 
ifiuch was one of considerable importance, into his hands ; not from 
any jfavour towards him — for I hold it dishonest to sacrifice a client's 
interest to private sympathies, — but because I thought him peculiarly 
qualified to plead it with effect. The result justified my confidence, 
and we were mutually benefited : I gained a verdict, while he, from 
that hour, rose rapidly into notice, and has now, (no thanks to me,) 
a very considerable and promising practice." 

The trial came on in the following term, and it wus deemed ex- 
pedient by Mr Elphinstone that Clara should be in court, as ar- 
comstances might arise, in the progress of the cause, to render a 
communication between the defendant and her attorney essential to 
her interests. It was with great difficulty that he overcame the 
natural repugnance of a diffident mind to appear in so public a place, 
ud it was only cm his assurance that she should occupy a sltviaVioiv u% 
littfe caoBpicuouB as possible, that she finally consented iobe i^xeseivl. 
Tie case nas opened by the plainUff's counsel, (of course, u^n \X\« 
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ex-parte slalemeutof iiis brief,) witli the ability which disUnguIsbes I 
the English bar : the gist of his argument, in which he depended 
upon his witnesses to bear him out, was that Mr Tomkins, at the 
time of executing the deed oonve}ing the policy to Miss Stanley, was 
in a state of mind in wliich he would be a passive instrument in tba T 
hands of any designing pei*son ; that the defendant had, by a smm 
of previous unremitting attentions, in which she allowed none to 
take a share, acquired an almost unlimited control over his mind, ^ 
and that she had turned that influence into the channel of her own 
selfish purposes. His speech was delivered with great abili^and . 
power, and had evidently produced no inconsiderable effect (m tiM ^. 
minds of tlie jury. When he had called and examined his first wit- , 
ness, tlie counsel on the opposite side rose for the purpose of proceed- ^ 
ing in the cross-examination. The latter was a }'0ung man, with . 
H high forehead, a nose somewhat inclining to the aquiline, and a \ 
full and piercing grey eye ; while the paleness of his compleKion, 
[lartly natural, and partly the residt of close application to study, 
gave to his features, when in repose, a somewhat cold and status- 
like appearance. 

The full deep melody of the tone in which he put his first qaes- 
tioii to the witness, startled Clara by its familiarity to her ear, and, 
on shifting her position, to obtain a sight of the countenance of her 
disinterested advocate, she was surprised at recognizing in him the 
individual who had been so welcome a guest at her father's table, 
and the sudden cessation of whose visits had been the subject of so 
much speculation, as well as regret. Mr Worthington, for such was 
his name, conducted his cross-examinations with a d^ree of shrewd- 
ness and tact, joined to a mildness of manner, which, in many in- 
stances, encouraged the garrulity of the witnesses, who were, for the 
most part, persons in an inferior station of life, and thus elicited much 
wluch did not altogether ** dove-tail " with the context of their evi- 
dence. This portion of his duty having been accomplished, he com- 
menced his reply, under the conviction that liis task was one of no 
ordinary difficulty. He saw plainly, tliat the opposite counsel had, 
by his eloquent and ingenious speech, succeeded in establishing a strcng 
prejudice against the defendant in the minds of the jury. He felt, 
therefore, tliat much of his chance of success depended upon the ef- 
fect ^Tith which he could combat his adversary with hiso%vn weapons. 

He commenced by stating the case of his client, and, in doing so, 
collected all its favourable points, and presented them to jury in the 
simplest possible form. He then called their attention to the weak- 
er points of his adversary, — animadverting upon the nature of the 
opposing evidence, and referring to iiie ipT(i\ai\ca.\io\v<i£ ana vdtofiss, 
/J I id the extraordinary lapse of memory \u aivo\Xiw . C*(nafiKStfraa tA. ^i^a 
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josiice of his cause, which, he felt, consecrated any means of its pro- 
noUon, not in themselves culpable, he concluded his address by a di- 
lect appeal to the feelings of the jury. With tlie graphic skill of a 
SQ&ster, he gare a short but vivid sketch of his client's history, 
touching upon her youth, her misfortunes, her virtues, her aooom- 
fUshments, as eminently calculated to enlist the sympathies, and en- 
gage the affections of her benefactor. He put it to the jury if they 
mndd lend themselves to negative the kind intentions of the deceas- 
ed, and dwelt feelingly upon the situation in which a verdict fur the 
fhintiff would place her. Then, by a sudden transition, which show- 
ed him an adept in his art, he flung back, with indignant sconi, upon 
las opponents, the imputation of selfishness. As he proceeded in his 
hunngue, his features gathered animation at every sentence, his 
dieek became flushed, and his eye flashed like lightning, and he 
Gonduded his speech with a swcepuig torrent of eloquence, which, if 
it did not convince, had the eflect of electricity upon his hearers. 

The judge, alone, of all present, was unmoved : he preserved, 
thnx^hout the scene, the same calm dignity so much in keeping 
vith his office, and so characteristic of a British judge. Once or 
twice he interposed between the counsel and a brow-beaten witness, 
or reminded the former that he had asked a similar question before, 
and ifvas trespassing upon the time of the court by putting it into 
other wordSi 

Qara's counsel then proceeded to call his 'fitnesses, of whom I was 
floe, and whose testimony, generally, went to establish the fact of 
Mr Tomkins having been of perfectly *' sound and disposing mind " 
at the time of the execution of the disputed deed, as well as to prove 
that, so far from the defendant assuming an exclusive control over 
t^ deoeMed, she had aflbrded every facility to his relations in their 
interanuiBe with him, and had actually, and at the risk of his dis- 
pleasure, interposed her good offices in reconciling him to some 
blanches of his family, with, whom he had been at variance, and who 
gave testimony, in court, to that effect. 

The cross-examination of his witnesses elicited notliing which 
eodd shake their evidence, and the judge, after a short summary of 
the case, informed the jur}* that the question was more a matter of 
&ct than one of law, and that, therefore, their verdict must be go- 
verned by the degree of credit which they attached to the witnesses 
on the respective sides, and left the issue entirely in their hands. 

The jury retired to consider their verdict, and, from the duration 
of their absence, it was to be inferred that they liad some difficulty 
in making up their minds. In the meantime, a breaihlesa ulv^cX.^ 
Mppmrsd to pervade the court ; the very barristeis, in spite ot VivcAt^Hi- 
AmiaaaicoJdnesB, exhibited signs of impatience, and, when iW^wx^ t^ 
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turned ,the voioe of the crier, in his then unneoessary duty of enjoining si- 
lence, was the only interruption to the stillness which prevailed. " We 
iind for the defensakt " were the words of the foreman, and no 
sooner were they pronounced, than a suppressed murmur of satis- 
faction ran through the crowd, which was, of course, instantly checked 
by the judge, though he could not help exclaiming, ** I entirely 
agree with you, gentlemen." 

In consequence of Clara's anxiety for an opportunity of exprening, 
personally, her thanks to her generous adyocate, Mr Elphiiustome in- 
vited himr to dinner, during which, the young barrister was frequent- 
ly rallied on the unusual gravity of his maimer. When the ladies 
had retired, the elder Mr Elphinstone pleaded an engagement at an 
evening consultation, and left his son and Mr Worthington together. 

" By the way, Arthur," said the former, " my mother, the giris, 
and Miss Stanley, are off to the cottage at Dorking, next month : 
you must go down with me for a week in the long vacation. " Im- 
possible, my good fellow !" was the answer : " you forget that I must 
go the circuit, and I have been retained in more causes than, I fear, 
I shall make myself master of in the interim." 

** Nonsense, man !" rejoined the other, " you may con your briefs 
at the cottage, if you like ; there is the library at your service ; you. 
know I do not trouble it much, and the girls are always out of doors 
from morning to night. Come, you may as well spend a few of my 
remaining da)'s of freedom with me, for I suppose you have heard 
that I am about to commit matrimony ?" " 1 have," said Worthr< 
ington, ** and hope you may live long to enjoy the happiness which 
the virtues, beauty, and accomplishments of your destined bride can- 
not fail to confer. " *' I thank you, Arthur ; but pray, what makes 
you so well acquainted with the young lady's beauty and accomplish- 
ments? Have you ever seen her?" inquired young Elphinstone. - 
" Have 1 not dined with her?" said Worthington. " Where and 
when?" asked his companion. "Why, to-day at this table," re- 
sponded the other. " You talk in riddles *, pray speak out, and tell 
me whom you mean." " Miss Stanley, to be sure." " Clara Staiv 
ley ! " exclaimed Harry, in surprise, " what caused you to think I was 
going to marry her?" " The simple fact of your having been con- 
stantly, almost, in her company, and showing her every possible at^ 
tention, both at home and abroad. I am not singular in drawing 
the conclusion ; all the world have set it down as a match." ** Then, 
my dear fellow," replied Harry " 1 pray you take this as an example 
that what all the world sa}^, is not, necessarily, true. I was a doomed 
man long before I had the pleasure of knowing Miss Stanley, and, 
being perfectly aware of it, she has treaX^^ Tcve viViyi ^ ^c^^ra^ ^*( 
frankness which, possibly, has &vouxedl\ie TOi«R»[ice\^\3iQnci\i^ 
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you and * aU the world ' have fallen. I thought you knew I was en- 
gaged to Charlotte Percy." '* No, I did not ; but now that I do 
know it,*' responded Worthington, seizing the daret-jug, ** I beg to 
drink to your happiness and speedy union." " I am much obliged 
to you, Arthur,'' said the other, with a smile of peculiar signifi- 
eanoe, " for 1 am convinced of your sincerity ; uid, now that I have 
let you into a secret, which 1 thought every body knew, perhaps you 
will withdraw your plea, and go down to Dorking with us." " But 
what win my clients say ?" was the inquiry. " Say," replied Harry, 
" why, that you are labouring in your vocation, and have only moved 
your cause from one court into another, resembling it, in one point 
at least, since the presiding divinity of each is represented as being 
Wind." 

Worthington appeared not to understand the innuendo, but proposed 
their joining the ladies in the drawing-room, where his vivacity and 
glee formed a striking contrast to the gravity of his demeanor at the 
dinner table ; a change which, though contributing, in no trifling 
degree, to the amusement of the evening, was perfectly inexplicable 
to every one but Harry, who kept his own counsel upon the subject. 

About three weeks afterwards, as young Elphinstone, with his 
two sisters and Clara, was walking in the grounds at Dorking, they 
observed a horseman approaching in the direction of the cottage. 
"The man of briefs," exclaimed Harry, *<and mounted on a real 
hone, as I live 1" " Is there any thing very wonderful in that?" 
inured one of his sisters : ** I suppose you think no one can mount 
ahorse but yourself, Mr Harry." " No, my love," he replied, ** I 
am quite aware that it is possible for any man, with the assistance of 
a groom and a joint stool, to get upon the back of a horse, but it is 
not every person who can keep there. Have a care, sir," he cori- 
tmued, as he perceived Worthington, who had diverged from the 
road, riding up to a fence, by way of a short cut, ** have a care, Ar 
thur; remember you are retained in * Dobbs versus Jenkins,' and 
have no right to break your neck without the plaintiff's permission." 
" Never fear," said his friend, as he cleared the fence ; ** 1 could 
ride almost before I could walk, and, though a little out of practice, 
am not to be brought up by a gooseberry bush." 

While he was speaking, he rode up to the wicket, which opened 
from the meadow into the lawn, and, giving his horse to a servant, 
joined the party, from every individual of which he was welcomed, 
and not the least cordially by her whose form, from the first day in 
which he had seen her at her father's table, had never been absent 
from his mind. 

It would be somewhat antiquated, in these days ot leYvjftftmeoJt, \» 
speak oflove, vn'th reference to rural .life, and, thexefoxe, \ vtMl ixti^ 
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shock the taste of my reader by quoting Shenstone on this ooc 
the old poets, however, had a pretty notion of things in genera 
when celebrating the influence of romantic scenery in disposii 
heart to the tender passion, they drew as largely, I doubt not 
their experience as on their imagination. For my own part, 
forsworn matrimony, I would confine myself to the metropoli 
plunge fearlessly into society, under the conviction that a nuu 
carry his heart, like his purse, in safety through a crowd, aj 
be robbed of it in a retired lane, a shady copse, or a lonely coi 
Arthur Worthington, however, had not taken the vow of ce 
and was well content to lose his own heart, provided he could 
another in exchange. I know not the particular spot, or the 
terms, in which he made a declaration of the sentiments with 
Clara Stanley had inspired him; I only know, that he sustaii 
reputation as an eloquent pleader, and gained a verdict from one 
gratitude and admiration he had previously excited by the gc 
and disinterested manner in which he had undertaken her ca 
a time when he believed her to be the betrothed of another. 



SHE WAS A PHANTOM OF DELIGHT. 

She was a Fhantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upun my sight ; 
A lovely Apparition, sent 
To be a moment^a ornament ; 
Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair ; 
Like Twilight's, too, her dusky hair ; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful Dawn ; 
A dancing Shape, an Image gay. 
To haunt, to startle, and way-kiy. 

I saw her upon nearer view, 

A Spirit, yet a Woman too ! 

Her household motions light and free. 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A Creature not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles. 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 

• 
And now I see with e^ea serene 
Ilie very pulae oC the mac\vme \ 
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A Being' breAthing thonghtfol breath, 
A Traveller betnrixt life and death ; 
The reastm firm, the temperate wil!. 
Endurance, for^ight, strength, and skill, 
A perfect Woman, nobly planned, 
I'o warn to comfort and command ; 
And yet a Spirit still and bright 
With something of an angel light. 
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Wordsworth. 



Oh ! what a voice is silent It was soft 
As mountain-echoes, when the winds aloft— 
The gentle winds of simimer meet in caves ; 
Or when in sheltered places the white waves 
Are wakened into music, as the breeze 
Dimples and stems the current : or as trees 
l^iaking their green locks in the days of Juue : 
Or Delphic girls when to the maiden moon 
They sang harmonious prayers or sounds that come 
(However near) like a faint distant hum 
Out of the grass, from which mysterious birth 
We guess the busy secrets of the earth, 
—lake the low voice of Syrinx, when she rau 
Into the forests from Arcadian Fan : 
Or sad (£none*8, when she pined away 
For Paris, or (and yet ^was not so gay) 
As Helen's whisper when she came to Troy, 
Half shamed to wander with that blooming boy . 
Like air.touchM harps in flowery casements huug'; 
like unto lovers* ears the wild words sung 
In garden bowers at twilight : like the sound 
Of Zephjrr when he takes his nightly round. 
In May to see the roses all asleep : 
Or like the dim strain which along the deep 
The sea-maid utters to the sailor's ear. 
Telling of tempests, or of dangers near : 
like Desdemona, who (when fear was strong 
Upon her soul) chanted the willow song, 
Swan-like before she perished : or the tone 
Of flutes upon the waters heard alone : 
Like word:! that come upon the memory 
Spoken by friends departed ; or the sigh 
A gentle girl breathes when she tries to hid'* 
Tlie love her eyee betray to all the world beside. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A REFORMED RIBBONMAN. 

(an owre true talu.) 

» * * 

I HAD read the anonymous siunmons, but, from its general import, 
I boliered it to be one of those special meetings convened for some 
purpose affecting the general objects and proceedings of the body. At 
least the terms in which it was conveyed to me had nothing octraor- 
dinary or mysterious in them, beyond the simple fact, that it was not 
to be a general, but a select meeting ; this mark of confidence iSat- 
tered me, and I determined to attend punctually. I was, it is 
true, desired to keep the circumstance entirely to myself, bat 
there was nothing startling in this, for I had often received 
summonses of a similar import. I therefore resolved to attend, 
according to the letter of my instructions, '* on the next night, at the 
solemn hour of midnight, to deliberate and act upon such matters as 
should, then and there, be submitted to my consideration." The 
morning after I received this mtssage, I arose and resumed my usual 
occupations *, but from whatever cause it may have proceeded, 1 felt 
a sense of approaching evil hang heavily upon me ; the beats of my 
pulse were languid, and an undeflnable feeling of anxiety pervaded 
my whole spirit ; even my face was pale, and my eye so heavy, that 
my father and brothers concluded me to be ill ; an opinion which I 
thought at the time to be correct; for I felt exactly that kind of de- 
pression which precedes a severe fever. I could not understand what 
1 experienced, nor can I yet, except by supposing that there is in 
human nature some mysterious faculty, by which, in coming calami- 
ties, the approach throws forward the shadow of some fearful evil, and 
that it is possible to catch a dark antidpation of the sensations which 
they subsequently produce. For my part I can neither analyze nor 
define it *, but on that day I knew it by painful experience, and so 
have a thousand others in similar circumstances. 

It was about the middle of winter. The day was gloomy and 
tempestuous almost beyond any other I remember ; dark clouds rolled 
over the hills about me, and a close sleet-like rain fell in slanting 
drifts that chased each other rapidly to the earth on the course of 
the blast The outr-Iying cattle sought the closest and calmest comers 
of the fields for shelter ; the trees and young groves were tossed 
about, for the wind was so unusually high that it swept its hollow 
gusts tlirough them, with that hoarse murmur which deepens so 
powerfully on the mind the sense of dreariness and desolation. 

As the shades of night fell, the storm if possible increased. The 

moon yms baJfgonef and only a few sIblts weie^mVA^V*^ %\\\sl^q»&s, as 

a rush of wind left a temporary opeiung \ivl\ve sV>j . V \>a^ ^<b\«ravvci 
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ed if the itorm should not abate, to incur any penalty lather than at- 
tend the meeting, but the appointed hour was distant, and I resolr- 
ed to be decided by the future state of the night. 
igr I Ten o'dock came, but still there was no change ; eleven passed, 
5, 1 and on opening the door to observe if there were any likelihood of it 
clearing up, a blast of wind mingled with rain, nearly blew me off 
my feet; at length it was approaching to the hour of midm'ght, and 
on examining a third time, I found it had calmed a little, and no 
r rained. 
I mstantly got my oak stick, muffled myself in my great coat, 
strapped my hat about my ears, and as the place of meeting was only 
a quarter of a mile distant, I presently set out. 

The appearance of the heavens was louring and angry, particularly 
in that point where the light of the moon fell against the clouds from 
a seeming chasm in them, through which alone she was visible. The 
edges of this were faintly bronzed, but the dense body of the masses 
that hung piled on each side of her, was black and impenetrable to 
sight In no other pohit of the heavens was there any part of the 
sky visible ; for a deep veil of clouds overhung the horizon, yet was 
the light sufficient to give occasional glimpses of the rapid slufting 
vrhich took place in this dark canopy, and of the tempestuous 
agitation with which the midnight storm swept to and fro beneath. 

At length I arrived at a long slated house, situated in a solitary 
part of the neighbourhood ; a little below it ran a small stream, 
which was now swollen above its banks, and rushing with mimic 
roar over the flat meadows beside it. The appearance of the bare 
slated building in such a night was particularly sombre, and to those 
lilce me who knew the purpose to which it was then usually devoted, 
it vvas, or ought to have been, peculiarly so. There it stood, silent 
and gloomy, without any appearance of human life or enjoyment 
about, or within it: as I approached, the moon once more had 
broken out of the clouds, and shone dimly upon the glittering of the 
vet slates and window, with a death-like lustre, that gradually faded 
aivay as I left the point of observation, and entered the folding-door. 
It was the parish chapel. 

The scene which presented itself here, was in keeping not only 
with the external appearance of the house, but with the darkness, 
the storm, and the hour, — ^which was now a little after midnight. 
About eighty persons were sitting in dead silence upon the circular 
steps of the altar ; they did not seem to move, and as I entered and 
advanced, the echo of my footsteps rang through the building with 
a bnely djstinctn^s, which added to the solemnity and tky^V^t^ ol 
lAe drcumstanceB about me. The windows were secured ns\\\\ ^VmV- 
teis on thelinside, and on the altar a candle was \\gYil\T\S, ^>^<^ 
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burned dimly amid the surrounding darkness, and lengthened the 
shadow of the altar itself, and of six or seven persons who stood ou 
its upper steps, until they mingled in the obscurity which shiooded 
the lower end of the chapel. The faces of those who sat on the 
altar steps were not distinctly risible, yet the prominent and more 
characteristic features were in sufficient relief, and I observed, that 
some of the most malignant and reckless spirits in the parish were 
assembled. In the eyes of those who stood at the altar, and whom I 
knew to be invested with authority over the others, I oould perceive 
gleams of some latent and ferocious purpose, kindled, as I soon ob- 
served, into a fiercer expression of vengeance, by the additional ex- 
citement of ardent spirits, with which they had stimulated them- 
selves to a point of determination that mocked at the apprehension of 
all future iresponsibility, either in this world or the next 

The welcome which 1 received on joining them, was far different 
from the boisterous good humour which used to mark our greetings 
on other occasions *, just a nod of the head from this or that person t 
on the part of those who sat, with a ghud dhemur tha thu,* in a sup- 
pressed voice, even below a common whisper *, but, from the stand- 
ing group, who were evidently the projectors of the enterprise, I re- 
ceived a convulsive grasp of the hand, accompanied by a fierce and 
desperate look, that seemed to search my eye and countenance, tc 
try if I was a person not likely to shrink from whatever they had 
resolved to execute. It is surprising to think of the powerful ex.- 
pression .which a moment of intense interest or great danger l£ 
capable of giving to the eye, the features, and slightest actions, e& 
pecially in those whose station in society does not require them t* 
constrain nature, by the force of social courtesies, into habits of con- 
cealment of their natural emotions. None of the standing group 
spoke, but as each of them wrung my hand in silence, his eye wa£ 
fixed on mine, with an expression of drunken confidence and secrcc}'- 
and an ^insolent determination not to be gainsayed without peril 
If looks could be translated with certainty, they seemed to say ** vie 
ore bound upon a project of vengeance, and if you do not join us. 
remember that we can revenge." Along witli this grasp, they did 
not forget to remind me of the common bond by which we were 
united, for each man gave me the secret grip of Ribbonism in r 
manner that made the joints of my fingers ache for some minute£ 
after. 

There was one present, however — ^the highest in authority—whose 

actions and demeanour were calm and unexcited; he seemed tc 

labour under no unusual influence whatever, but evinced a serenitj 

so placid and philosophical, that 1 aVltWiuleA VXxa ^A^sors^ ^slt \fcg 

• How are "vovi. 
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Bttiag group, and the restraiiit which curbed the ouUbreaking 
«;J passions of those who stood, entirely to his presence. He was h 
^1 Khoolmastar, who taught his daily school in that chapel, and acted 
vA abo, (m Sunday, in capacity of clerk to the priest— an excellent 
trl aod uniable old man, who knew little of his ill^al connection and 
irl atrocious conduct. 

^ When the cei-emonies of brotherly recognition and friendship were 

past, the Captain, by which title I will designate the last-mentioned 

person, stooped, and laisii^ a jar of whiskey on the comer of the 

i- altar, held a wine glass to its neck, which he filled, and with a calm 

5 nod handed it to me to drink. I shrunk back, with an instinctive 

I horror, at the pro^meness of such an act, in the house, and on the 

altar of God, and peremptorily refused to taste the proffered draught. 

He smiled, mildly, at what he considered my superstition, and 

added quietly, and in a low voice, *' You'll be wantin* it, I'm 

tMnkin*, afther the wettin' you got."—" Wet or dry," said 1— 

" Stop, man," he replied in the same tone — " spake lower ; but why 

wouldn't you take the whiskey? iSure there's as holy people to the 

fore as your--didn't they all take it? — an' I wish we may never do 

worse than dhrink a harmless glass of whiskey, to keep the could 

wtt, any way." " Well," said I, " I'll just trust to God, and the 

CQoseqainces, for the could, Paddy, ma bouchal ; but a blessed dhrop 

or it won't be crossin' my lips, avick ; so no more gosther about it— 

dhrink it yerself, if you like ; may-be you want it as much as I do 

'-idierein I've the patthem of a good big-coat upon me, so thick, 

yer sowl, that if it was rainin' bullocks, a dhrop wouldn't get under 

the nap ov it." He gave me a calm, but keen glance, as I spoke. 

** Well, Jim," said he, " it's a good comrade you've got for the 

leather that's in it — ^but ui the mane time, to set you a dacent 

|»atthem, I'll just take this myself," — saying which, ^vith the jar 

^ill upon its side, and the foro-finger of his left hand in its neck, he 

Swallowed the spirits. " It's the first I dhrank to-night," he added, 

**nor would I dhrink it now, only to show you that I've heart and 

Bperrit to do a thing that we'ro all bound and sworn to, when the 

))roper time comes" — saying which, he laid down the glass, and 

turned up the jar, with much coolness, upon the altar. 

During this conversation, those who had been summoned to this 
mysterious meeting were pouring in fast ; and as each person ap- 
))roached the altar, he received from one to two or three large glasses 
«f whiskey, according as he chose to limit himself— -and, to do them 
justice, there were not a few of those present, who, in despite of their 
own desire, and the Captain's express invitation, refused to taste it 
5n the house of God's worship. Such, howev|r, as weifc ^tu^\i\Q\i&^ 
Jieaftenrarda recommended to tiike it on the outside o^ \X\e ^Vvw^^ 
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door, which they did^— as by that means, the sacrilege of the act was 
supposed to be evaded. 

About one o'clock they were all assembled except six— at least » 
the Captaui, on looking at a written paper, asserted. *' Now, bo}V' 
said he, in tlie same low voice, " we are all present except the thniiton, 
whose names I am goin' to read to you; not that we are to count 
thim as thraitors, till we know whether or not it was in their power 
to come ; any how, the night is terrible— but, boys, you're to know, 
that neither iireiior wather is toprevint yees, when duly summonsed 
to attind a meeting — particularly whin, the summons is widout a 
name, as } ou Itave been tould that there is alwa}-B something of o(n- 
sequenoe to be done thin." He then read out the names of those 
who were absent, in order that the real cause of their abaenoe might 
be ascertained — declaring, that they would be dealt with accordingly. 
After this he went, and with his usual caution shut and bolted the 
door, and having put the key in his pocket, he ascended the steps of 
the altar, and for some time traversed the little platform from which 
the priest usually addresses the congregation. 

Until tills night 1 never contemplated the man's countenance with 
any particular interest, but as he walked the platform, I had an op- 
portmiity of observing him more closely. He was a little man, ap- 
parently not thirty *, and on a first view seemed to have nothing re- 
markable either in his dress or features. I, however, was not the 
only person whoso eye was rivetted upon him at that moment ; in 
fact every one present observed liim with equal interest, for hitherto 
he had kept the object of the meeting perfectly secret, and of course 
we all felt anxious to know it. It ^^'as while he traversed this plat- 
form that I scrutinized his features, with a hope, if possible, to glean 
from them some indication of what was passing within ; I could, how- 
ever, mark but little, and that little was at first rather from the in- 
telligence which seemed to subsist between him and those whom I have 
already mentioned as standing against the altar, than from any indicar 
tions of his own ; their gleaming eyes were fixed upon him with an 
intensity of savage and demon like hope, which blazed out in flashes 
of malignant triumph, as upon turning, he threw a cool but rapid 
glance at them, to intimate the progress he was making in the 
subject to which he devoted the undivided energies of his mmd. 
But in the course of this meditation, I could observe on one or two 
occasions a dark shade come over his countenance that contracted his 
brow into a deep furrow, and it v?as then, for the first time, that I 
saw the satanic expression of which his face, by a very slight motion 
of its muscles, was capable *, his hands, during this silence, closed 
and opened convulsively ; his eyes shot out two or three baleful glan- 
ces, fii'st to hia confederates, and afterwards \«caTv>i\^ \tv\Q V>Ek«& ^vv^^ 
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gloom of the lower port of the chapel ; his teeth ground against each 
other, like those of a man whose revenge bums to readi a distant 
enemf, and finally-, after having wound himself up to a certain do* 
terminBtion, his featurBS relaxed into their original calm and undis- 
turbed expressioti. 

At this moment a loud laugh, having something supernatural in 
it, rang out wildly fStom the darkness of the chapel ; he stopped, and 
potting his open hand Gver his brows, peered down into the gloom* 
and said calmly in Irish) bee dhu hutt ne wulh enan ink — *' hold yuar 
tongae, it is not yet the time.".— Every eye was now directed to the 
aunespot, bat, in consequence of its distance from the dim light on 
tbe ahar, none could perceive the object from which the laugh pro- . 
ceeded. It was by this time near two o'clock in the morning. 

He now stood for a few moments on the platform, and his chest 
hesved with a depth of anxiety equal to the difficulty of the design 
he wished to accomplish; ** Brothers," said he, *'for we are all 
brothen^-'*8wom upon all that's sacred an' holy, to obey whatever them 
that's over us, maining among ourselves, wishes us to do-— are you 
I now ready, in the name of God, upon wlu)se althar I stand, to fulfil 
^' yeroath?" 

The words were scarcdy uttered, whrai those who had stood beside 
the altar during the night, sprulig from their places, and descending 
its steps rapidly, turned round, and, raising Uieir arms, exdaimed, 
" By an that's sacred an' holy we're willin'." 

In the meantime, those who sat u, 'm the steps of the altar, in- 
stantly rose, and following the example f those who had just spoken, 
exclaimed after them, '* to be sure— by all that's sacred an' holy we're 
willin'." 

" Now, boys," said the Captain, " am't yees big fools for your 
pains ? an' one of yees doesn't know what I mane." 
" You're our Captain," said one of those who had stood at the altar 
j — *'an' has yer ordhers from higher quarthers, of coorse whatever 
ye command upon us we're bound to obey you in.*' 

" Well," said he smiling, •* I only wanted to thry yees an' by the 
oath yees tuck, there's not a Captain in the county has as good a 
right to be proud of his min as 1 have>— well yees won't rue it, may 
be, when the right time comes ; and for that same raison every one 
of yees must have a glass from the jar ; thim that won't dhrink it in 
the chapel can dhrink it vncUmt ; an' here goes to open the door for 
them"—- he then distributed another large glass to every man who 
would accept it, and brought the jar afterwards to the chapel door, 
to satisfy the scruples of those who would not dhrink vrithiiv. Yf kcxi 
this was perfonned, and aJl duly excited, he proceeded*. — 
"Now, brvthen, you are solemnly Bwom to o\»7 mc, wv' Vuv 
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fnre there's no thraitor here that 'id paijure hSmadf fiv a triila, asj 
how, but Vm sworn to obey them that's above me— maidn' ilitt 
among onnelTes— an' to show you that I don't scmple to do it, km 
goes"— he then turned round, and tBkfqg the Bfianl boliieai hii 1 
hands, placed it upon the holy altar. Hitherto, erery wud wm otlW' 
ed in a low precautionary tone; but on grasping the book, he ^giiB 
turned round, and looldng upon his oonfederatee ^th the mm 
aatanio ezprearion which marked his countenance befim^ he c^ 
daimed in a voice of deep determination ;-« 

'< By this sacred an' holy book of God, I will perfbrm theaelia 
which we have met this night to accomplish, be that what it m^ 
an' this I swear upon God's book, an' God's altar 1" At tUi BOBMit 
the candle which burned before him went suddenly out, and the dafd 
was wrapped in pitchy darkness ; the sound as if of rushing wingi ftU 
upon our ears, and fifty Yoioes dwelt upon the last words of his oath, 
with wild and supernatural tones that seemed to echo and to modi 
what he had sworn. There was a pause, and an exdamation of faomr 
Ikom all present, but the Captain was too cool and steady to bedi» 
concerted ; he immediately groped about until he got the endii^ 
and proceeding calmly to a remote comer of the chapel, took ijpi 
half-burned turf which by there, and after some trouble, suooeeded 
in lighting it again. He then explained what had taken plaee; 
which indeed was easily done, as the candle happened to be a* 
tinguished by a pigeon which sat exactly above it. The ohapd, 1 
should have observed, was at this time, like many country di^wlii 
unfinished inside, and the pigeons of a neighbouring dovecote, bed 
built nests among the rafters of the unoeUed roof, which dreonw 
stance also explained the rushing of the wings, fi)r the birds had been 
afiVighted by the sudden loudness of the noise. The winfflrfwy Tdoei 
were nothing but the echoes, rendered naturally more awfiil by the 
scene, the mysterious object of the meeting, and the solemn hour of 
the night 

When the candle was again lighted, and these startling dicom- 
stances accounted for, the persons whose vengeance had been deep- 
ening more and more during the night, rushed to the altar in a bodyi 
where each in a voice trembling with passionate eagerness, repeated 
the oath, and as every word was pronounced, the same eohoes 
heightened the wildness of the horrible ceremony, by their kog 
and unearthly tones. The countenances of these human tigen wtn 
livid, with suppressed rage— their knit brows, compressed llps^ and 
kindled eyes, fell under the dim h'ght of the taper, with an expre^ 
rion calcidated to sicken any heart not absolutely diabolicaL 
As aooB as this dreadful rite was Gom\i\e^U(^)'n« ^«SA«jQ[&a^taK^led 
by seven! loud bursts of laugYiteT, vi\Ac>i i^vice«dA&ti«Bk.^^A Vs«^\ 
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dnkiMi of the chapel, and the Gaptafn on hearing them, turned to 
thephiee, and reflecting for a moment, said in Irish, *^gutsho ntsA, 
umkdk§e''f—conkB hither now, boys. A rush immediately took 
plMt from the comer in which they had secreted themselTeB all the 
idght-and aeren men appeared, whom we instantly recognised as 
bnthfliB and cousins of certain persons who had been ooniicted some 
tiaM before, for breaking into the house of an honest poor man in 
tkB Beighboarhood, firom whom, after having treated him with bar- 
btrons Yiolence, they took away such fire arms as he kept for his own 
pntoction. 

It was evidently not the Captain's intention to have produced 
tktSB peraons until the oath should have been generally taken, but 
the enilting mirth with which they enjoyed the success of his 
nhsBe betrayed them, and put him to the necessity of bringing 
tlum forward somewhat before the concerted moment. 

The scene which now took place was beyond all power of descrip- 
tioB; peals of wild fiend-like yells rang through the chapel, as the 
fUty which stood on the altar, and that which had crouched in the 
dBknessmet; wringing of hands, leaping in triumph, striking of 
ittdn and fire arms against the ground and the altar itself, dancing 
nd eiaddng of fingers, marked the triumph of some hellish propen- 
ritji; Even the Captain for a time was unable to restrain Uieir 
fiury; but at length he mounted the platform before the altar once 
Bon, and with a stamp of his foot, recalled their attention to him- 
adf and the matter in hand. 

** Boys,*' said he, ** enough of this, and too much ; an' well for us 
it li that the chapel is in a lonely place, or our foolish noise might 
d» OB no good — let thim that swore so manfully jist now stand a one 
ride^ till the rest kiss the book one by one." 

The proceedings, howerer, had by this time taken too alarming 

a shape, for even the Captain to compel them to a blindfold oath ; 

the first man he called flatly refused to swear, until he should first 

iMT the nature of the service that was required. This was echoed 

bf the remainder, who taking courage from the firmness of this per- 

an, dedared generally, that until they first knew the business they 

irtn to execute, none of them should take the oath. The Captain's 

Mp quivered slightly, and his brow once more knit with the same 

kOlish expression, which I have remarked gave him so much the 

qipearance of an embodied fiend ; but this speedily passed away, 

md was succeeded by a malignant sneer, in which lurked, if there 

}ver did in a sneer, "a laughing devil," calmly, determinedly 

ktrodous. 

*< J^ fKosn't worth yerwhUea to refuse the oath,*' said \l% tei^^!S\^^ 
fia- the tbmth is, I bad next to nothing for ytf 8 to do— ?\fA. &\axidi 

o 8 
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maybe, would have to rite, only jiit to look oo an* if any 
would be made, to show yeraelTee ; yer munberi would aooi BBke 
them see that resistaiioe would be no use whatever Sn the paraint 
ease. At all evints the oath of tecreqf nuut be takan, or woe ba 
to him who will refuse thai, he won't know the day, the hoVy 
nor the minute, when he'll be made a spatch-eock or." Ha 
tiien turned round, and placing his right hand on the MiaBl, tmn 
" in the presence of God, and before his holy altar, that whatetv 
might take place that m'ght he would keep secret, from man or 
mortal, except it was the holy priest on his d}ing day, and tfaifc 
neither bribery, nor imprisonment, nor death, would wring it fram 
hit heart;" having done this, he struck the book violently, w if to 
confirm the energy with which he swore, and then calmly deneodiiy 
the steps, stood with a serene countenance, like a man oonidous of 
having performed a good action. As this oath did not pledge those 
who refused to take the other to the peipetration of any specific 
crime, it was readily taken by all present ; preparations were then 
made to execute what was intended ; the half-burned turf was plaoed 
in a little pot>— another ghus of whiskey was distributed, and tlie 
door being locked by the Captain, who kept the key as parish 
master and derk, the crowd departed silently from the chap^ 

The moment that those who lay in the darkness during the night 
made their appearance at the altar, we knew at once the pemns we 
were to visit ; for, as I said before, these were related to the mis- 
creants whom one of these persons had convicted, in oonsequenoe of 
their midm'ght attack upon himself and his family. The Captain's 
object in keeping them unseen was, that those present, not being 
aware of the duty about to be imposed on them, might have less 
hesitation against swearing to its fulfilment. Our coi^jectures were 
correct, for on leaving the chapel we directed our steps to the house 
in whidi this man, the only Protestant in the parish, resided. 

The night was still stormy, but without rain ; it was rather dark 
too, though not so as to prevent us from seeing the douds careering 
swiftly through the air. The dense curtain which had overhung 
and obscured the horizon, was now broken, and large sections of the 
sky were dear, and thinly studded with stars that looked dim and 
watery, as did indeed the whole firmament, for in some places large 
douds were still visible threatening a continuance of severe tem- 
pestuous weather. The road appeared washed and gravdly, every 
dike was full of yellow water, and each little rivulet and larger stream 
dashed its hoarse music in our ears ; the blast, too, was cold, fieice» 
and wintry, sometimes driving us back to a stand still, and again, 
when a turn in the road would bring U in oux back&i whirling us 
along for a few steps with imrcilvn^ax^ iwgiidits. K\.\RgE4i2^ \^ 
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fttoddweDing became Tirifale, and a short oonsoltation was held in a 
ritdtOBd places between the Captain and the two parties who seemed 
B 9fBr fl>r its dettnictiGii. Their ftre-orms were now char^, and 
thflfarliByonetB and short pikes, the latter shod and pointed with iron, 
. Here also get ready : the live ooal which was brought in the smaU 
I pot, had become extinguished, but to remedy this, two or three per« 
au from the remote parts of the parish, entered a cabin on the 
«a)ilde, and mider pretence of lighting their own and their comrade's 
pipes, procured a ooal of fire, for so they called a lighted turf. From 
tlie time we left the chapel until this moment, a most profound 
iDeDoe had been maintained, a drcumstanoe, which, when I con* 
liderad the number of persons present, and the mysterious and 
dreaded object of their journey, had a most appalling effect upon my . 
ipiiits. 

At length we arrived within fifty perches of the house, walking 
I in 8 compact body, and with as little noise as possible ; but it seemed 
} u if the very elements had conspired to frustrate our design, for on 
adiancing within the shade of the farmrhedge, two or three penmis 
iirand themselTes up to the middle in water, and on stooping to as- 
oeriain more accurately the state of the place, we could see nothing 
but one immense sheet of it spread like a lake orer the meadows 
wliieh surrounded the spot wa wished to reach. 

Fatal night I the very recollection of it, when associated with the 
foufol tempest of the elements, grows, if that were possible, yet 
more wild and revolting. Had we been engaged in any innocent or 
benevolent enterprize, there was something in our situation, just 
oow, that had a touch of interest in it to a mind imbued with a 
relish for the savage beauties of nature. There we stood, about a 
bundred and thirty in number, our dark forms bent forwards peer- 
ing into the dusky expanse of water, with its dim gleams of reflected 
light, broken by the weltering of the mimic waves into ten thousand 
. fiagments, whilst the few stars that overhung it in the firmament, 
appeared to shoot through it in broken lines, and to be multiplied 
fifty fold in the many-faced mirror on which we gazed. 

Over this was a stormy sky, and around us a darkness through 
which we could only distinguish, in outline, the nearest objects, whilst 
the wild wind swept strongly and dismally upon us. When it was 
discovered that the common pathway to the house was inundated, we 
were about to abandon our object, and return home ; the Captain, 
however, stooped down low for a moment, and almost closing his eyes, 
looked along the surface of the waters, and then raising himself very 
calmly, said, in his usual quiet tone, " yees needn't go back^ boys^ 
I've found a path, jiat foUow me.*' He imxnediajtd^ V«Jk. «k laax^ 
dnuitooM dJrectioD, by which we reached a cauBeYrtty ^VivvVtfA ^|«1a. 
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nlMd f»r iha imrpen of giTuif a f^ piMHfo to and fioni tkt bM|^ 
daiinf nicli inandations at the preBeat Akof Uiis we had adnae- 
ed more than half way, when we disoorered a break in it, which,H 
afterwards appeared, had that night been made by the rtnsn^^ «f 
the flood. This, by means of our sticks and pilces, we found to be 
about three feet deep, and eight yards broad. Again we were ata 
liaa how to proceed, wlien tlie fertile brain of the Captain derteed a 
method of cnMaing it: **bo>V' said he, "of oourse you've all 
played at kap-firog — ^rery well, strip and go in a dozen of ypu/ lean 
one upon the shoulders of another from this to the opposite hank, 
where one must stand fiidng the outside man, both their abouldan 
agin one another, that the outside man may be supported then m 
can creep orer you, an' a decent bridge you'll be, any way." Thii 
was the work of only a few minutes, and in less than ten we were all 
aafiBly orer. 

MerdfUl heaven ! how I sicken at the recollection of what is te 
fbUow— on reaching the dry bank, we proceeded instantly, and in 
profound silence, to the house ; the Captain divided us into companies, 
and then assigned to each division its proper station. The two paF< 
ties who had been so vindictive all the night, he kq>t about himself^ 
for of those who were present they only were in his oonfidenoe, and 
knew his nefarious purpose ; their number was about fifteen. Having 
made these dispositions, he, at the head of about five of them, ap- 
proached the house on the windy side, for the fiend posaeased a ooei- 
nesi which enabled him to seize upon every possible advantage ; that he 
had combustibles about him was evident, for in less than fifleeo 
minutes nearly one half of the house was enveloped in flames. On 
seeing this, the others rushed over to the spot where he and his gai^ 
were standing, and remonstrated earnestly, but in vain ; the flames 
now burst forth with renewed violence, and as they flung th^ 
strong light upon the faces of the foremost group, I do think hell 
itself could hardly present any thing more satanic than their coun- 
tenances, now worked up into a paroxysm of infernal triumph, at 
their own revenge. The Captain's look had lost all its calmness^ 
every feature started out into distinct malignity, the curve in his 
brow was deep, and ran up to the root of the hair, dividing his 
&oe into two sections, that did not seem to have been designed for 
each other. His lips were half open, and the comers of his mouth 
a little brought bade on each side, like those of a man expressing in- 
tense hatred and triumph over an enemy, who is in the deatb-atruggle 
under his grasp. His eyes blazed from beneath his knit eye-brows 
with a fire that seemed to have been lighted up in the infernal pit 

gangi demona might have been ptoiuiiot »ac^\tffffKJ^'^NaM||!s&t 
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eihibited ; fbr they worked under all the power of hatred, re. 
venge, and joy ; and these passions blended into one terrific soom^ 
tasa^ almost to Uaat any human eye that would venture to look 

uponiL 

When the otfaers attempted to intercede for the lives of the in* 
mates, there were at least fifteen loaded guns and pistols levelled at 
them; <* another word," said the Captain, *'an' you're a corpse 
wiure you stand, or the first man who will dare to speak for them : 
DO, no, it wasn't to spare them we came here — * No Mercy ' is the 
paasword far the night, an' by the sacred oath I swore beyant in the 
diapd, any one among yees that wiU attimpt to show it, will find 
none at my hand. Surround the house, boys, I tell ye, I hear them 
stifring— iVb Jtfmy— no quarther— is the ordher of the night." 

Such was his command over these misguided creatures, that in 
an instant there was a ring round the house to prevent the escape of 
the unhappy inmates, should the raging element give them time to 
attempt it; ibr none present dared withdraw themselves from the 
scene, not only from an apprehension of the Captain's present ven- 
geanoe, or that of his gang, but because they knew that even had 
they then escaped, an early and certain death awaited them from a 
quarter against which they had no means of defence. The hour now 
was about half-past two o'clock. Scarcely had the last words escaped 
from the Captain's lips, when one of the windows of the house was 
broken, and a human head, having the hair in a blaze, was descried, ap- 
parently a woman's, if one might judge by the profusion of burning 
tresses, and the softness of the tones, notwithstanding that it called, or 
rather shrieked aloud, for help and mere}'. The only reply to this 
was the whoop from the Captain and his gang, of no mercy.—*' No 
mercy," and that instant the former, and one of the latter rushed to 
the spot, and ere the action could be perceived, the head was ttans- 
fixed with a bayonet and a pike, both having entered it together. 
The word mercy was divided in her mouth ; a short silence ensued, 
the head hung down on the window, but was instantly tossed back 
into the flames. 

This action occasioned a cry of horror from all present, except the 
gang and their leader, which startled and enraged the latter so much, 
that he ran towards one of them, and had his bayonet, now reeking 
with the blood of its innocent victim, raised to plunge it in his body, 
when dropping the point, he said in a piercing whisper that hissed 
in the ears of all : '* It's no use now, you know, if one's to hang, all 
will hang ; so our safest way, you persave, is to lave none of them 
to tell the story : ye may go now if you wish ; but it ytobl 1 «k«i^^ 
hair of your heads. You cowardly set ! I knew li 1 \au^ V««^ ^«» 
theqwt, that none of ye except my oti;n boys wow\d coinA, Wk \ 
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jist p]a3red a thridc upon you; but remember wlnt yon •wm um ti^ 
and stand to the oath ye tudc.** 

Unhappily, notwithstanding the wetnev of the p reee din 
weather, the materials of the house were extremely combustible; 
the whole dwelling was now one body of glowing flame, yet tibt 
shouts and shrieks within, rose awfully above its cradding and tks 
Toice of the storm, for the wind once more blew in gusts, and witb 
great liolenoe. The doors and windows were all torn open, and ladi 
of those within, as had escaped the flames rushed towards them, tut 
the purpose of further escape, and of claiming mercy at the hands rf 
their destroyers— but whenever they appeared, the unearthly cry of 
no mercy rung upon thdr ears for a moment, and for a merasiit 
only, for they were flung back at the points of the weapons whidi 
the demons had brought with them to make the work of TengcBBCe 
more certain. 

As yet there were many persons in the house, whose cry for life 
was strong as despair, and who clung to it with all the awakened 
powers of reason and instinct ; the ear of man could hear nothing m 
strongly calculated to stifle the demon of cruelty and revenge witUn 
him, as the long and wailing shrieks which rose beyond the element, 
in tones that were carried ofi* rapidly upon the blast, until they died 
away in the darkness that lay behind the surrounding hills. Had 
not the house been in a solitary situation, and the hour the dead ef 
night, any person sleeping within a moderate distance must hKn 
heard them, for such a cry of sorrow deepening into a yell of deqieir, 
was almost suflicient to awaken the dead. It was lost however upon 
the hearts and ears that heard it: to them, though in justice Iw it 
said, to only comparatively a few of them, it was as delightful as the 
tones of soft and entrancing music. 

The claims of the poor suflerers were now modified ; they suppUcst* 
ed merely to suffer death at the hands of their enemies j they were 
willing to bear that, provided they should be allowed to escape Anom 
the flames ; but, no, the horrors of the conflagration were calmly and 
malignantly gloried in by their merciless assassins, who delibeiately 
flung them bock into all their tortures. In the course of a few 
minutes a man appeared upon the side-wall of the house, nearly 
naked ; his figure, as he stood against the sky in horrible relief, wu 
BO finished a picture of woe-begone agony and supplication, that it 
is yet as distinct in my memory as if I were again present at the 
scene. Every muscle, now in motion by the powerful agitation of 
his sufferings, stood out upon his limbs and neck, giving him an 
appeannce of desperate strength, to which by this time he must 
JiavB been wrought; the peispiiaUon '^\uce4 Itoni'Viaa Insiub^vB^ 
the veina and arteries of his n©C!k.vrereVnfta\fca.\ft ^wwY^^'ft^^^'^ 
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Every moment he looked down into tho thick flames which 
ivere rising to -where he stood ; and as he looked, the indescribaUe 
Iwrer which flitted over his features might have worlced upon the 
imSL himtelf to relent His words were few ; « my child," said he, 
^kttJJl safe, she is an infiint, a young creature that never harmed 
yM nor any one— ahe is still safe. Your mothers, your wives have 
Tfmng innocent children Uke it— Oh, spare her, think for a moment 
Ait k's one of your own, spare it, as you hope to meet a just God, 
' ffif yon dim% in mercy shoot me first, put an end to me, before 
1 Me her burned." 

The Captain approached him coolly and deUberately. ** You wijl 

pnieento no one now, you bloody informer," said he, ** you will 

amriet no more boys for taking an ould rusty gun an' pistol from 

you, or for givin' you a neighbourly knock or two into the bargain." 

Jost then from a window opposite him, proceeded the shrieks of a 

wnnan who appeared at it with the infant in her arms. She her- 

«lf WIS almost scorched to death ; but with the presence of mind 

nd humanity of her sex, she was about to thrust the little babe 

flit of the window. The Captain noticed this, and with character- 

iitio atrocity, thrust, with a sharp bayonet, the little innocent, along 

vtth the person who endeavoured to rescue it, into the red flames, 

wksre they both perished. This was the work of an instant. Again 

lie approached the man ; ** your child is a coal now," said he with 

Mibemto mockery. " I pitched it in myself on the point of this," 

ihowiiig the weapon, '* and now is your turn," saying which he 

dambered up by the assistance of his gang, who stood with a front 

8f pikes and bayonets bristling to receive the wretched man, should 

he attempt in his despair to throw himself from the wall. The 

(hptain got up, and placing the point of his bayonet against his 

Aoolder, flung him into the fiery element that raged behind him. 

He uttered one wild and piercing cry, as he fell back, and no more ; 

after this nothing was heard but the crackling of the fire, and the 

rnshing of the blast ; all that had possessed life within were consumed, 

unounting either to eleven or fifteen persons. 

When this was accomplished, those who took an active part in the 
murder, stood for some time about the conflagration, and as it threw 
Hi red light upon their fierce faces and rough persons, soiled as they 
now were with smoke and black streaks of ashes, the scene seemed 
to be changed to hell, and the murderers to spirits of the damned, 
rejoicing over the arrival and the torture of a guilty soul. The faces of 
those who kept ak)of from the slaughter, were blanched to the white- 
ness of death ; some of them fainted — and othfiiB ^ere m ms^ v^i^VUd^ 
Haa that they were oompeUed toieave thdr oomrades. lYub^X^^naxc^ 
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actually stiffand powerless with horror ; yet to such a foene were .thtj 
brought by the pernicious influence of Ribbooism. 

It was only when the last victim went down, that the conflafnk 
tion shot up into the air with most unbounded Auy. The hme 
was large, deeply thatched, and well furnished ; and the bnnd red 
pyramid rose up with fearful magniAoence towards the sky. Abstract- 
edly it had sublimity, but now it was associated with nothing in my 
mind but blood and terror. It was not, however, without a purpoM 
that the Captain and his guard stood to contemplate its effect 
** Boys," said he, ** we had better be sartin* that all's safe ; who 
knows but there might be some of the sarpents crouchin' under 
a hape of rubbish, to come out and gibbet us to-morrow or next 
clay ; we had betther wait a while, any how, if it was only to see the 
blaze." 

Just then the flames rase majestically to a surprising height; oux 
eyes fidlowed their direction, and we peroeived for the first time, 
that the dark clouds above, together with the intermediate air, ap 
peared to reflect back, or rather to have caught the red hue of tbi 
fire ; the hills and country about us appeared with an ftlamning dis 
tinctness ; but the most picturesque part of «it, was the efiect or refleo 
tion of the blaze on the floods that spread over the surrounding plaiitf 
These, in fact, appeared to be one broad mass of liquid copper, fo 
the motion of the breaking waters, caught from the blaze of the hig^ 
waving column, as reflected in them, a glaring light, which eddiei 
and rose, and fluctuated, as if the flood itself had been a lake o 
molten fire. 

Fire, however, destroys rapidly; in a short time the flames sank— 
became weak and flickering — ^by and by, they only shot out in flti 
— the crackling of the timbers died away — ^the surrounding darknesi 
deepened ; and ere long, the faint light was overpowered by the thkl 
volumes of smoke, that rose from the ruins of the house, and itf 
murdered inhabitants. 

" Now, boj-s," said the Captain, " all is safe, we may go. Re- 
member every man of you, that you've sworn this night on the book 
and altar of God — not a heretic bible. If you perjure yoorselTes, 
you may hang us ; but let me tell you for your comfort, that if 
you do, there is them livin' that will take care the lase of your 
own lives will be but short." After this we dispersed, every man to 
his own home. 

Reader, not many months elapsed ere I saw the bodies of this 

Captain, whose name was Paddy Devan, and all those who were 

actively concerned in the perpetration of this deed of horror, wither* 

/fi^ in the wind, where they hung g\Y»\MlkA&, tmbx ^^ wkda^I ^^Gk& 

ne&nous viUany ; and v?hile I iKwaiAYy \XMHi>wdi\j«»^WK^ Vw tscj « 
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narrow and almost undesenred escape, I thought in my heart h(»w 
leidom, even in this world, justice fells to overtake the murderer, 
and to enforce the righteous judgment of God, ** that whoso sheddeth 
Qfln's blood, by man shall his blood be shed.*' 



MARIANA. 

**MMrUuui in the moated grange.'*— ^«Mitr<>br Mttttnte* 

With blackest moss the flower-plots 
Were thickly crusted, one and all. 

The rusted nails fell from the knots 
That held the peach to the gardes wall. 

The broken sheds look*d sad and strange, 
Unlifted was the clinking latch, 
Weeded and worn the ancient thatch. 

Upon the lonely moated grange. 
She only said <* My life is dreary. 

He oometh not,'* she said : 
She said, *' I am aweary, aweary ; 
I wonid that I were dead !** 

Her tears fell with the dews at even, 
iler tears fell ere the dews were dried. 

She could not look on the sweet heaven, 
fSther at mom or eventide. 

After the flitting of the bats. 
When tliickest dark did trance tlie sky, 
She drew her casement curtain by. 

And glanced athwart the glooming flats. 
She only said, **The night is dreary. 

He Cometh not,'* she said : 
She swd, ** I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !** 

Upon the middle of the night, 

Waking she heard the nightfowl crow 
The cook sung ont an hunr ere light : 

From the dark fen the oxen's low 
Came to her : without hope of change. 

In sleep she seemed to walk forlorn. 

Till cold winds woke the grey-eyed morn 
About the lonely moated grange. 

She only sidd, " The day is dreary. 
He Cometh not," she said : 

Sie aaid, " I am aweary, aweary , 

fwotUd that 1 were dead T* 
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Aboiit a stoDeeast from the wall, 
A Blnice with blacktm'd waters slept. 

And o*er it many, round and small. 
The clnster'd marish-moesea crept. 

Hard by .a poplar shook alway. 
All ^rer green with gnaried bark. 
For leagues no other tree did dark 

The level waste, the rounding grey. 
She only said, <* My life is dreary. 

He oometh not,*' she said : 
She said, " I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !** 

And ever when the moon was low. 
And the shrill winds were up an* away. 

In the white curtain, to and fro. 
She saw the gusty shadow sway. 

But when the moon was very low. 
And wild winds bound within their cell. 
The shadow of the poplar fell 

Upon her bed, across her brow. 
She only said, ** The night is dreary. 

He Cometh not,** she said : 
She said, '* I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead I*' 

All day within the dreamy house. 
The doors upon their hinges creaked, 

The blue fly sung i' the pane j the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shriek'd, 

Or from the creyice peer*d about. 
Old faces glimmerM through the doom. 
Old footsteps trode the upper floors, 

Old voices call*d her from without 
She only said, ** My life is dreary. 

He cometh not,*' she said': 
She said, " I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !" 

The sparrow's chirrup on the roof. 
The slow clock ticking, and the sound 

Which to the wooing wind aloof 
The poplar made, did all confound 

Her sense ; but most she loathM the hour 
When the thick.moated sunbeam lay 
Athwart the chambers, and the day 

Dnwnsloped was westering in his bower. 
Then, said she, " I am very dreary. 

He will not come," she said : 
She wept, *• I am aweary, aweary. 
Oh God, that 1 were AetvA V* 



FAZIO. • 

Ik the annals of Pisa is found the name of Guglielmo Grimaldi, 
who came to settle in Pisa from the confines of Genoa. He rras then 
a youth about two-and-twenty, with very few resources, and living 
in a hired apartment ; yet with saving habits, and some ability, he 

I was at length enabled to lend little sums of money upon usury. And 
in this way, by hoarding his gains, while he spent little, he became 
I in no ver}' long time a rich man, without losing his desire of adding 
i to his wealth. He lived alone, and with the most unremitting dili- 
gence and secrecy, amassed and concealed his increasing stores, until 
growing old at length, he found himself in possession of thousands, 
of which he would not have parted with a single crown, to save the 
life of a friend, or to redeem the whole world from eternal punish- 
ment. On this account he was detested by all his fellow citizens, 
and paid dearly enough for it in the end. Having supped out with 
some of his miserly acquaintance, he was returning late to his own 
house, when he was assaulted by an unknown hand, and feeling him- 
self wounded in the breast, he cried out and fled for help. Just at 
this moment came on a terrific storm of hail, and wind, and thunder, 
^hich increased his distress, and compelled him to look out for shelter. 
Becoming faint from the loss of blood, he ran into the first house 
that he found open, belonging to one Fazio, a goldsmith, attracted 
^y the blaze of a large fire, at which he, the said Fazio, was making 
I chemical experiments, having for some time past devoted the whole 
, of his earnings to these pursuits, attempting to convert the dull me- 
tals of lead and tin into fine silver or gold. For this purpose he had 
iiow made so glorious an illumination, that he was compelled to open 
the door to admit air, while he melted down his metals ; but hear- 
ing the sound of footsteps, he turned round, and beheld Guglielmo 
Grimaldi, the miser, '* Wh&t are you doing here, friend," he in- 
quired, " at such an hour, and in such a night as this ?" " Alas !'* 
Answered the miser, " I am ill *, I have been attacked and wounded ; 
I know not why, nor by whom :'' and he had no sooner uttered these 
^ords, than he sat down and died upon the spot. 

Fazio was greatly surprised and alarmed at beholding him fall 
dead at his feet, and opening his bosom to receive air, he tried to 
i^call him to life, believing at first that the poor miser was dying of 
pure exhaustion and inanition, by denying himself food. But on dis- 
covering the wound in his breast, and finding that his pulse no long- 
er beat, he concluded that his visitor had really departed this life. 
Running to the door, he was about to alarm tiiie iie\^^3^\iiWyA^^\kSS(v 
dealing the terrific raging of the storm, lie ag«&xv At^^ "Nsb^ wv^ 
* From Roscoe*s " Italian ^oveYxstP.;' 

^^'- H 
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sought refuge in his house. Now his wife Fippa, and twin bejf, 
happened just at this time to be on a visit to his ftther-in-hw, who 
was likewise about to take his leave of the woild. Instead of <iBiii|; 
a ph}-sician, then, he suddenly changed his measures, and dosed the 
door: examining next the body of the deceased, he found only ttm 
florins in his purse. Then, hid in a heap of old rags, he disoovered 
a great bunch of keys, which from their appearance, belonged to the 
house and chambers, the chests and strong boxes, of the miser ; who 
if report were true, had hoarded up immense wealth, especially in 
ready cash, secured in his own house. 

The moment the idea flashed across Fazio's mind, being of a keen 
and penetrating genius, he determined to turn it to his own account, 
and to aim a bold stroke at fortune, whatever were the event ** Why 
not hasten," he said, ** to his stronghold at once ? I am sure to find 
it in his house, without a living creature near to say me nay. "Why 
not transport it quietly, I say, into my own dwelling ? I think no 
one will hinder me, such a night as it is, thundering as if the tky 
would fall! Besides, it is past midnight, and, every living sool 
is either sheltering or asleep. I am alone here too, and the aasasBin 
of the poor miser must, by this time, I think, have taken to flight, 
without stopping to see where he took refuge. So if I can only keep 
my own counsel, who will ever suspect that Grimaldi the miser ran 
into my house thus grievously wounded, and died ? This is surely 
then an unlocked for blessing ; and were I to go about, telling the real 
truth, who knows whether I should be believed? People might say 
I had robbed and murdered him, and I should infallibly be taken and 
put to the question ; and how should I be able to dear myself? I 
dread to encounter the ministers of justice, for most probably 1 should 
never come alive out of their hacd& What therefore will be the 
best ? Why, Fortune is said to aid the bold ; bold then will I be, 
and try to rescue myself at once from a lot of penury and pain." 
Saying these words, he thrust the keys iuto his bosom, and throwing 
a fur cloak over his shoulders, his face half buried in a huge slouched 
hat, he issued forth witha darklantem in his hand, oflering his bosom to 
the pelting of the pitiless storm with a secure and joyous air. Arriving 
at the miser's house, that stood at no great distance, he seized two of 
the largest keys, and soon made good his entrance ; then advancing 
at once to the most secret chamber he could find, he gained admit- 
tance by double keys, and beheld a large chest, which after much 
difficulty he succeeded in opening. This contained others, which were 
equally well secured, and which he had still more difficulty in unlock- 
ing ; but what treasures opened upon his view, when his task was 
completed ! One contained all kinds oi f^o\d xmss, OcaiinB, «cA \c«- 
els, with other ornaments, the most masBi' wvA nAam^\«s Vu ^Cyl 
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nabuib In another were bugs almost bunting with gokl ducats, all 
■"cgohdy numbered and parceled. Fazio, overpowered with joy, 
relioqu^ed the bags filled with chains and jewels, saying, " As these 
may perhapa be recognized, I will stick to the sdid gold." Haying 
secured the last then under his arm, he departed, with the keys in 
his bdt, towards his own house, without meeting a single person by 
the way : such were the pealing thunders, and the flashes of terrific 
light, which redoubled the terrors of the storm. Fazio, however, 
reached his house, and having secured the treasure, changed his dress; 
and being stout and active, he took the dead body of the miser in his 
arms, and bore it into his cellar. There he proceeded to make, in 
the floor, an excavation sufficiently large to contain his remains, into 
which, dressed exactly as he was, with the keys of all his treasures in 
his podLOt, Fazio now thrust the body at least six feet below the eartb 
and covering it up, he fixed the whole firmly down with certain 
pieces of lime and tiles, in such a way that no one could perceive 
the jdace had been at all disturbed. Having thus disposed of the old 
miser, he proceeded very leisurely to count over the bags of money, 
to which he had thus become the heir \ and such was the sudden 
Uaze of gold that opened on his eyes, that it was with difficulty he 
could support the sight. Each beg contained exactly three thousand 
ducats, as it had been marked, which he deposited in a large chest of 
drawers, secured by a secret lock. His next care was to consume 
the trunk and bags in which he had brought the treasure in the great 
fire prepared for the transmutation of his metals ; and to these he 
added his crucibles, his bellows, and his base metals, having no further 
use for them; and having thus completed his labours he went to rest. 
By this time the storm had abated, and it was already day-Dreak ; 
Fazio therefore continued to sleep, and recruit his exhausted strength 
until near vespers. He then rose, and went as far as the piazza, and 
upon the exchange, in order to learn whether there were any reports 
yet afloat in regard to the disappearance of the deceased, but he heard 
nothing either that day or the following. On the third day, however, 
the miser being no longer seen about his usual afiairs, people began 
to make remarks, more especially when they saw his house shut up, 
suspecting some evil must have befallen him. Several of his friends, 
with whom he had last been in company then made their appearance, 
relating every thing they knew ; but no further intelligence could in 
any way be didted. Upon this the court issued an order that his 
dwelling should be fordbly entered, where every thing was found 
apparently as he had left it, to the surprise of the spectators, and the 
whole of his property was taken possession of in the name of the gov- 
emmeuL Books, writings, jewels, and furmtoxe, cverj ^i}lQAI^^ xroa 
found as it ought to be, in such a way as to pxedud^ VSaa V^JWk «il wv^ 
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attempt at robbery. AdYertiBementa, however, were ImimdlrtJj ii 
sued, offering high rewards for the production of his penon, edther 
dead or alive. All inquiries were in vain; and though the But(fect 
excited considerable noise and alarm, nothing whatever transpired. 
At the end of three months, the government being at war with 
Genoa, and no relatives advancing their daims, the whole of Grim- 
aldi*s goods were confiscated for the use of the state ; but it was con- 
sidered an extraordinary circumstance that there was no appearance 
of ready money. 

Fazio in the meanwhile continued quiet and unmolested, rejoicing 
to perceive how well the afiair went off, and leading a happy Ufe with 
his wife and family, who were now returned to him. To them he 
did not venture to breathe a syllable of his good fortune ; and had he 
fortunately persisted in this resolution, he would have avoided the 
utter downfall and ruin of his family. For the afiair had already 
begun to be forgotten, gradually dying away for ever, and Fka&ihad 
given out that he was about to take a journey into France, for the 
purpose of disposing of several bars of silver which he had recently 
made ; a report ridiculed by many who were aware that he had al- 
ready thrown away his time, his labour, and money, in forging the 
precious metals, while his friends strongly dissuaded him from leav- 
ing the place, observing that he might carry on his experiments at 
Pisa as well as at Paris. But our goldsmith had adopted his plan, 
very well knowing that he had plenty of good silver to dispose of; 
though pretending that he had not money enough for his journey, 
he mortgaged a little farm for one hundred florins, half of which he 
took with him, and left the other half for his wife. He then took his 
passage in a vessel to Marseilles, deaf to all the tears and entreaties 
of his wife, who besought him not to throw away the last of their little 
substance, and abandon her and her little ones to penury and to woe. 
** When," she said, " were we happier or better, than when you pur- 
sued your own trade, bringing us daily enough for all our wants? 
Leave us not then to solitude and despair !" Fazio, tenderly soothing 
her, promised on his return to throw such a golden harvest into her 
lap, as would console her for all past sufferings ; but still in vain* 
** For," she continued, *< if all this fine silver really exist, it will 
surely be as valuable here as in France ; but I fear you want to de- 
sert us for ever ; and when once these fifty ducats are spent, what 
will become of me, wretch that I am ! Alas, must I go b^ging 
with those helpless little ones ? Must I lose you, and be left to soli- 
tude and tears ?" Her husband, who loved her most affectionately, 
unable to behold her affliction, determined to acquaint her with his 
ga)d fortune, and kissing her tenderly, \LelQoV\iei ^n^b^^^Susc^oh- 
ner into the chamber where he bad ctKocei^cd V)3ka T«m\^ wn^&s«& 
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^vesKh, and related to her the parilcularB that had oocurred. He then 
«difliited the yfhiAe of the riches he posseesed, be^ of ducats, sHrer 
and gold without end ; and such was the astonishment and delight of 
ills now happy wife, that she flung her arms in an ecstasy of pleasure 
iionnd his neck, and weeping, begged forgiveness for all the com- 
plaints and reproaches she had used. Insisting upon her promise of 
secrecy, Fazio then acquainted her with his future plans, explaining 
how shortly he meant to return to her, and what a joyful and unin- 
terrupted oourae of happiness would thenceforward be theirs. She 
no longer objected to his departure; but taking a tender farewell, 
hade him to think of her, and hasten as soon as possible his return. 
The next morning, accordingly, having well secured the valuable 
metals he was taking along with him, double locked and barred, and 
leaving a large portion of his treasures with his wife, he went on 
board, accompanied by the regrets and reproaches of all his friends, 
in which his wife, the better to conceal her feelings, affected to join. 
Indeed the whole city united in ridiculing his enterprise, and some 
who had known him in his better da3-s, expressed their opinion that 
he ought to be taken care of, for that he was certainly inclined to run 
mad. Others said, that they had long been aware what would be 
the consequence, and he would very soon share the &te of his mad 
predecessors in the accursed art of alchemy, that ruined, instead of 
enriching its followers. In spite of all, however, Fazio set sail, and 
with prosperous breezes, soon arrived at Marseilles, taking care by 
the way to throw the whole of his chemical apparatus into the sea, 
reserving only the more valuable articles he had obtained from the 
miser's house, with which he landed, and proceeded with the carriers 
as far as Lyons. In a few days after, he emptied the contents of his 
money-bags, depositing a large sum at one of the first banks, for 
which he received letters of exchange on Pisa, some at the house of 
Lanfranchi, and others at that of Gualandi ; after which he sat down 
to write to his wife, acquainting her that he had disposed of his silver, 
and intended shortly to return to Pisa. This letter the lady showed 
to her father, as wdl as to the rest of Fazio's friends and relations, 
some of whom expressed themselves much surprised, while othei^s 
declared that he was a ruined man, the truth of which would speed- 
ily appear. Soon after, having received his letters of credit, Fazio 
left Lyons for Marseilles, and thence taking ship for Leghorn, hi3 
had the pleasure, in a short time, of again beholding his wife and 
children. Embracing them again and again, he declared that he had 
succeeded beyond his utmost expectations, while the tidings quickly 
spread among bis acguaintance, that he now TetULTtie^ YvisiCA '^^ 
m'tb the products of bis metals. He lost no Ume m ^lesfcwfixv^ \!&:^ 
leiten of credit, on which he received nine tXvo^isaxv^ €,o\^ ^W39>»^ 

H 3 
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which were immediately sent to his house, exdting the joy and ooikJ 
gratulations of all his relatives and friends. 

Thus finding himself one of the richest men in his trade, and with: 
the credit of having realised his fortune by his own ingenious eoqperi— 
ments, Fazio began to think of living in a more ^lendid manner, 
and of sharing some of his happiness with his friends. In the firs* 
place, therefore, he bought an estate, and then a handsome house , 
besides making several other rich purchases ; and investing his mimby 
in such advantageous concerns as ofiered, he soon assumed the man- 
ners and establishment of a prince. He added to the number of his 
domestics, and set up two equipages, the one for himsdf, and the 
other for his lady ; his sons were distinguished for the richneas of 
their appard ; and he continued to live on the happiest terms with 
his wife, ei^oying together the luxuries and pleasures which they 
had at command. Fippa, to whom such a life was totally new, be- 
came somewhat vain of the change, and was in the habit of invitii^ 
her acquaintance to witness it, among whom was an old lady, with 
her fair daughter, whom she invited to come and stay some time 
with her. Faado, to whom she said that they would be of use to her 
in a variety of ways, was induced to give his consent, happy to per- 
ceive that they assisted his wife in the cares of her establishment, and 
that they all lived on the best terms together. 

But fortune, the constant enemy of any long continued enjoyment 
and content, was preparing to change the colour of their fate, and 
turn this summer sweetness and glory of their days, into the chilling 
winter and sorrow of despair. For it was the cruel lot of Fazio to 
become enamoured of the young charms of the fair Maddelena, the 
daughter of their guest; and such was his continued and violent pas- 
sion, that he at length succeeded, by the most consummate art, in lead- 
ing her from the paths of innocence. Their intercourse continued 
for some time unknown to his poor wife, and he conferred on his un- 
happy victim the most lavish proo& of his regard. But as they became 
bolder with impunity, the unsuspicious Pippa could not, at length, 
fail to be aware of the truth, and she displayed the indignation of her 
feelings on the subject in no very gentle terms. She reproached her 
fiur guest with still more bitterness, and one day took occasion, in 
Fazio's absence, to drive her with the utmost fury and opprobrium 
from her house. Fazio, on returning home, was greatly incensed at 
these proceedings, and continued, with the same infatuation, to lavish 
the same favours upon the young Maddelena as before. On this ac- 
count, scenes of the most cruel and distressing nature were continu- 
ally occurring between him and his wife ; the demon of jealousy had 
taken posaeasion of her bosom, and fanuiVY pecucftvndLVsH^-vvcst^^QcfiNk- 
forward Zmiahed alike from their \)ed and YxAsd. W vraaVcLN^AaEv^^ 
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'^^now attempted to soothe or to subdue her irritated fedings. 
She spumed his diTided affection, and she met liis threats with still 
oxm Tident passioii, treating them with merited indignation and 
QQQtempt. In order to avoid these reproaches, her husband went to 
coe of his villas, at some distance, whither he invited his young mis- 
tresB, and continued to lead the same abandoned course of life, while 
iiis wife remained plunged in the profoundest wretchedness and de- 
spair. These feelings, however, were soon absorbed in rage and jeor 
busy, when she found, after some months, that her husband did not 
return, and was lavishing still greater proofs of tenderness and favour 
upon her rival. Thus dwelling with ceaseless anxiety and pain upon 
one hateful idea, the sense of her wrongs became too greet to bear, 
and in a short time she came to the resolution of accusing her faith- 
less and abandoned husband to the state, by revealing the transaction 
which had led to his sudden elevation and prosperity. And this ap- 
pearing the only resource she had left to revenge her ix^uries upon 
the author of them, without further warning or consultation, she pro- 
ceeded alone, to consult a magistrate, who holding an office similar to 
that of the CJoundl of Eight in Florence, took down her deposition, 
comprehending every thing she knew relative to the affiiirs of her 
husband. She, moreover, directed them to the exact spot where the 
remains of the miser had been buried, in the cellar of their former 
house, and where the officers of justice accordingly found them. Then 
still retaining her in custody, the magistrate despatched the captain 
of the bend to the residence of her husband, where they found him 
eigoying himself in the society of his fair Maddelena. Immediatdy 
seizing him as a prisoner of the state, they conducted him back to 
Pisa, overwhelmed with the most abject despair; and when brought 
up for examination, he refused to utter a syllable. But his wife be- 
ing ordered to appear against him, he cried out with a loud voice, at 
the sight of her, *< This is justice, indeed !" and then turning towards 
her, he added: " My too great affection for you has brought me to 
this ;'* and, taking one of the magistrates aside, he freely revealed 
to him the truth of the affair, exactly as it had occurred. With one 
accord, however, the whole court refused to give credit to the story, 
asserting that there was every appearance of his having himself rob- 
bed and murdered the unfortunate Guglielmo, and threatening in- 
stantly to put him to the torture if he did not confess. This, upon his 
maintaining his own stor}', they proceeded to do, and by dint of re- 
peated trials, they at length compelled him to say what they pleased ; 
: and afterwards proceeded to sentence him to be broken alive 
upon the wheel, while the state appropriated the whole of hia \ios. 
mssians. The remains of the miser, Grimaldi, were \]tvsii fffdMnAV^ 
be removed, aiid interred in sacred ground *, ii\cbQa\xX.\i\]^^lU^^«»ss. 
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and her mother were driTen with ignominy from the vUn Id tkti 
former abode ; and the establishment of Fazio was oomplcMjr 
en up ; his wife, with her family and domestics, being oompdled 
take refuge whererer they could. On being released from fxnai^., 
where she had appeared in evidence against her own husband, thcs 
wretched Pippa returned home ; but to a home desolate and 
by all but her children. In the agony of her grief, she wept, 
raved, she tore her hair, too late perceiving, with feelings of remorse^ 
the grievous error she had committed. 

The tidings spread rapidly throughout all Pisa, and the people^^ 
joined in expressing their astonishment, no less at the supposed enor-> 
mity and deceit of which Fazio was accused, than at the stiang^ 
treachery and ingratitude of his wife. Even her own relatives anJ* 
friends, who assisted her, unanimously agreed in condemning her 
conduct, reproaching her bitterly for the degradation and ruin which 
she had brought upon her family ; besides the inhumanity of having 
thus betrayed her husband to a painful and ignominious death. Hav. 
ing said this, they left her weeping bitterly, and overpowered with 
intolerable remorse. On the ensuing day, the wretched Fazio was 
led forth, and drawn through the streets of Pisa on a sledge ; and 
after being thus exhibited to the people, he was conducted to the place 
of execution, there, having been first broken upon the wheel, he was 
executed in the presence of the people, and left on the same spot, by 
way of example, during the rest of the day. 

The tidings of this terrific scene coming to the ears of his wife, 
whom he had continued cursing and reviling to his latest hour, in a 
fit of desperation, she resolved to take vengeance upon herself. About 
dinner hour then, there being few people to observe her, she seized 
her two little boys by the hand, and led them, weeping, towards the 
great square, the scene of the execution *, while such as met her by the 
way only bestowed their maledictions on her, and allowed her to pass on. 
When she arrived at the foot of the platform, where the body lay, few 
spectators being present, she proceeded, still weeping bitterly, to as- 
cend the steps of the platform, with the children along with her, no 
one around ofifering the least resistance. There, afiecting to lament 
over the wretched fate of her husband, she was sternly and severely 
upbraided by all who stood near, who said aloud : ** iSee how she can 
weep, now that it is done ! It is her ovtn work ; she would have it so ; 
and let her therefore despair !" The wretched wife then tearing her 
huir, and striking her lovely face and bosom with her clenched hands, 
while she pressed her burning lips to the cold features of her hus- 
band, next bade her little boys kneel down to kiss their father ; at 
wlu'cb sight, the surrounding spectatots, ioT%«\Xiii% \!ki«\T «n%«c^ 
suddenly hurat into tears. But 0\c\t diaX,wRJwA mssJOwKt, ^w*- 
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^Hg akniliD fh>in her bosom, with remoneless fury, hastily {duu- 
S^ H into the breasts of her sons, and before tiie people were 
Pnpued to wrest the deadly weapon from her hand, she had already 
turned it against herself, and fallen upon the lifeless bodies of her 
^usbaiid and her children. With a loud cr>' the people ran towards 
the &tal spot, where they found the dying mother and her two in- 
^ts, pouring their last sighs as they lay weltering in their blood. 
Hdings of this tragic scene having spread rapidly throughout all Pisa, 
crowds of people came hastening from all sides filled with lamenta- 
tion and terror, to witness so heart-rending a spectacle ; where the 
yet warm and reeking bodies of the &ther, the mother, and the 
children, were piled indiscriminately upon each other. And surely 
nothing we have heard of the woes of Thebes, of Syracuse, or of 
Athens, of Troy, or of Rome, can be said to equal the domestic sor- 
row and calamity which Pisa thus witnessed in the lot of a single 
&m]ly, the whole of which was swept away in one day, the innocent 
victims of mistaken justice. The terror and surprise of the inhabit- 
ants of Pisa, shortly spreading through other parts of Italy, caused 
so great a sensation in the .different cities, that people left their 
houses to visit the fatal spot, lamenting over the bodies of the in- 
nocent children, lying, with smiling countenances, as if buried in a 
profound slumber, on their parent's funeral bier. It was impossible 
for them to restrain their tears at the sight, a sight sufficient to 
soften a heart of stone, and at which justice herself now dropped 
her fatal sword. For she at length consented to grant to the prayers 
of Fazio's relatives that the bodies of the hapless children should be 
decently interred in the burial ground of Santa Catharina ; while those 
of the parents, who had died a desperate and unrepentant death, 
were to be placed without the sacred bounds, under the walls of the 
dty. The procession was accompanied with the tears and lamenta- 
tions of thousands, whose outories against the cruelty and injustice of 
their fate, and whose expressions of pity for their sufferings, were 
loud and vehement 
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Wb watched her breathing throngh the night. 
Her breathing soft and low. 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro I 

So silently we seemed to speak- 
So slowly moved aboat ! 

ab wb had leat her hatf our powers 

To eke her living oat ! 
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Our very hopes beMed oar fears 
Our fears our hopes belied— 
We thought her dying when she slept. 
And sleeping when she died ! 

For when the mom came dim and sad — 

And chill with early showers. 

Her quiet eyelids closed— «he had 

Another mom than ours I Thomas Ho 
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Season of mists and mellow fruitf»lnes9. 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun : 

Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With frmt the Tines that round the thatch.eaves run ; 

To bend with apples the mossed cottage-trees. 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core : 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 

With a sweet kernel ; to set budding more. 
And still more, later flowers for the bees. 
Until they think warm days will never cease. 

For Summer has o*erbrimmed their clammy celU 

Who hath not seen thee oft amid Vxy store P 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor. 

Thy hair soft-liftM by the winnowing wind ; 
Or in a half-reaped furrow sound asleep. 

Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while the hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers : 
And sometimes, like a gleaner, thou dost keep 

Steady Uiy laden head across a brook ; 

Or by a cyder press, with patient look, 
Thuu watchest the last ooziugs hours by hours. 

Where are the songs of Spring f Aye. where are they F 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music Uto,— 

While barred clouds bloom the sofudying day, 
And toudi the stubble plains with rosy hue ; 

Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies ; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourne j 
Hedge-crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a gaxdcujccolt-, 
Aud ipithering awaUowa tw\ttet Vn \i\e aVioa. 
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Comb, friend, 1*11 tarn thee up again : 
Companion of the lonely boor ! 
Spriog thirty times hath fed with rain 
And cloth'd with leaves my humble bower. 

Since thou hast stood 

In frame of wood. 
On chest or wind«iw by my side : 
At every Birth still thou wert near. 
Still spoke thine admonitions clear ! 

And, when my husband died. 

I've often watched thy streaming sand 
And seen the growing Mountain rise, 
And often found life's hopes to stand 
On props as weak In wi8dom*b eyee : 

Its conic crown 

Still sliding down, 
Ag^n heap'd up, then down again; 
The sand above more hollow grew. 
Like days and years still filtering through. 

And mingling joy and pain. 

While thus I spin and sometimes sing, 
(For now and then my heart will glow,) 
Thou measur'st time's expanded wing : 
By thee the noontide hour I know : 

Though silent now 

Still Shalt thou flow 
And joy along thy destined way : 
But when I glean the sultry fields. 
When Earth her yellow Harvest yields. 

Thou gett'st a Holiday. 

Steady as Truth, on either end 
Thy daily task performing well, 
ThouVt Meditation's conatant friend. 
And strik'st the Heart without a Bell: 

Come, lovely May ! 

Thy lengthen'd day 
Shall gild once more ray native plain ; 
Curl inward here sweet woodbine flower ; 
Companion of the lonely hour 

ni tnrD thee up again. 
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A NIGHT IN A CHURCH. 

It is now nearly twenty years ago, that I was staying for somfl 
months in the village of- , in Cumberland: the place itnlf is 

small, but the church is a large Gothic structure, dimly lighted by 
coloured glass windows, and enriched by splendid monuments of the 
former lords of the manor. I was sent for one evening to visit a sick 
friend, and left word with my family, that if I found her worse, I 
should probably pass the night with her. She was, however, much 
better than I had anticipated, and after remaining an hour with her 
I prepared to return home. I had to pass a meadow adjoining thfl 
church-yard, and, as a heavy shower of rain had fallen, the grass was 
wet ; the church-doors were open for the purpose of cleaning it foi 
the next day, which was Sunday, and, by walking through the church 
I should avoid the inconvenience of the damp path. The pew-open- 
er, who was coming out, let me in at the door, and shut it after 
her, telling me that I should find the door at the other end 
open, as some one was still employed there. As I passed through, I 
stopped for a moment to look at the effect of the coloured shadows 
from the window on one of the monuments, and the appearance of it 
was so brilliant and so beautiful, that I remained several minutes be- 
fore it wrapt in admiration, and was only roused from my oontem- 
plation by the noise of the door violently closing and shutting out my 
retreat 

I acknowledge that at that moment I suffered extreme agitation ; 
my heart beat audibly, and I felt as if the power of breathing had 
left me. I knew there was no possibility of making myself heard, 
and that I had no prospect but that of passing the night where I was. 
In a little time, however, reason came to my aid; I reflected that 
I was in no real danger; the weather was warm, and I had no reason 
to apprehend injury to my health from remaining one night in the 
church : no one would be made uneasy by my absence from home, 
for my family were prepared to expect it ; and, in short, I ai|^ued with 
myself on the folly of my fear, and in some degree succeeded in re- 
moving it. The next consideration was, in what part of the church 
should I endeavour to rest, and I fixed on the large seat belonging to 
the lords of the manor. It was a spadous square pew, with a carpet 
on the floor, well-«tuffed cushions on the seats, and moreen curtains 
drawing all round it ; a comfortable resting-place might well be made 
there, and I worked myself up to a pitch of philanthropic heroism, 
by wishing that hundreds of poor creatures, who were wanderen on 
the eaithf were lodged as well as I was. 
/ Jiad only one objection to this seat, and XXfflXwfY^^^^^ ^'^ ^ 
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Tery puerile and absurd, that I would not permit it to hare any effect 
odbm: the finont of the pew yma immediatdy opposite to a )arge 
moDBmental tomb erected to the memory of Sir William Herbert, 
thelast of the family who had resided on their manorial estate in the 
I ^ I oeighboarhood, and of this Sir William I had, when 1 first came to 
* / the Tillage, heard a story that now, in spiteof myself, would xecur to 
my mind. 

Soon after my arriyal, I had observed the deserted and dilapidated 

appeuance of the manor-house and garden ; the latter was nidld and 

ninmng to ruin through neglect; nettles and weeds obscured the 

oDce beautiful walks and parterres of flowers : the vases and images 

trere de&oed and overthrown ; the spacious fish-ponds were choked 

with mud, and covered with the rank luxuriance of the water-plants ; 

and the adjoining park had been let to a farmer, who had converted 

Uie whole to the purposes of agriculture. The house exhibited the 

same symptoms of neglect: the farmer's family inhabited one wing 

-obot in the rest of the house the windows had been bricked up — ^the 

whde conveyed the idea of decay, and the swallows and other birds 

liad taken undisturbed possession of the turrets and the chimney-tops. 

Some of the great rooms were converted into granaries, and the 

principal hall was made a receptcusle for the farmer's carts, &c. 

I expressed curiosity to know the cause why so magnificent a resi- 
dence should have been so abandoned, and the fisirmer, to whom I 
ap|died for information, told me that the last resident possessor was 
^r William Herbert: that since his death it had been twice let to 
occasional inhabitants, but that neither of the fiunilies had stayed 
more than a few nights : and that the present owner had given orders 
to dibpoM of the grounds <m a lease to any of the neighbouring farm- 
en, wad to let the house be induded in the agreement with them. *' I 
am sorprised," said I, " that so lovely a spot should^ot have attract- 
ed the attention of some one who would have rescued it from its present 
state, and I wonder that its owner should have so little taste as thus 
to abandon so delightful a possession. " 

"Why, madam,** replied the farmer, *Mt is a long story, and it hap. 
pened a great many years ago, but as you seem curious, if you will 
walk in and rest yourself I will tell you all about it" 

** It WM beibre my time, for 1 was a little boy when Sir William 
died, bat my fiEither was his huntsman and lived at the manor-house, 
and I have heard all the particulars often enough from him. This 
Sir William, madam, was a fine portly gentleman as ever you saw, 
and the ladles all round admired him, and he might have chosen a 
wife ih»n any of the great &mUie9 in the neigbbouibood, toid VftN<re& 
rajrrksb, and waa come of a very ancient and groat {amWy \d.Ta«fiSii\ 
^,aB I have beard my father say, he was neTW tor %wA ^ 
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he had alwayi a hard and crael heart: when he ^ms a child, it m 
his delight to torture flies and ivorms, and he would take the yon 
birds from the nests, and torment them to e^joy the misery of tli 
old cmes ; and when he grew to be a man, all his delight was in bic 
ger-baitii^, cock-fighting, or any sport that would enable him to ii 
dulge -hiscruel nature. He was also very fond of matrJiing dogs i 
fight, and he kept bull-dogs that were the terror of the neighbooi 
hood. He had one, in particular, which was redconed to have mu 
courage than any dog that had ever been seen in this country, and I 
had gained Sir William a great deal of money by the wagers that k 
had laid on him. One day, a neighbouring gentleman, who hi 
long been a sort of riTal to Sir William in every way, boasted at 
puUic dinner, that he had procured a dog that he would mate 
against his, which was now considered almost invincible ; Sir WiDiai 
accepted the ofi*er, and laid very large sums of mxmey an his dog, an 
a day was fixed, and many of the neighbouring gentlemen were it 
Tited to see the jport, as they called it. The dogs were set at cm 
other, and a more obstinate fight had never been seen: they wn 
both creatures of wonderful strength and power, and both stacmdi i 
their way. The contest lasted very long, and the poor brutes wm 
CKdted by their cruel masters to continue it, though they had han 
ly strength left to crawl to each other. At last the victory was d 
dded ; Sir William's dog was completely exhausted, and lay Ueei 
ing and breathless on the ground, and no efibrt could induce him 
return to the attack ; the other dog was declared the conqueror, ai 
was carried ofi* amidst shouts of triumph from the human brutes w] 
had witnessed his prowess. My father, who was present, said- 1 
turned towards Sir William at that moment, and was terrified at 1 
countenance : he looked almost mad with rage and disappcHntmon 
his fiace was swollen and black with passion, and his eyes seen 
bunting from their sockets. He took from one of his attendants 
loaded hunting-whip, and called to the miserable dog to come to hii 
The wretched animal heard the voice of his master, and though nei 
ly blind, and hardly able to drag himself across the floor, he i 
crawled to his foot, and licked the hand that was extended to sei 
him. My father, madam, could never tell the story without a shudd 
of horror : but Sir William held the animal fiast in one hand, wh 
with the other he flogged him with the hunting-whip, which he nei 
let go, till the miserable creature had breathed his Jast in agony. Sei 
ral gentlemen who stood round, and cried shame on him, had ma 
ineffectual attempts to stop his cruel arm, but he was infuriated ; 
foamed at the mouth with rage ; at the moment when the dog ii 
received hia last stroke one oi l\iein. cau%\it Ya^ axm. \a «kxik^\cL\su ' 
WJUiam turned round to make a d«Bidii>f \iVcrw »X. YuthnsWJdl >iBa 
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end of the whip, when, in one moment, the blood gushed ftiom 
his month, noee, and ears, in a continued torrent. He fdl to the 
oath, never to rise from it more a living man, but there he lay u 
tuoQen and discoloured corpse. In his fury he had burst a bloods 
VGwel, and his life and his cruelties ended together." 

** The title and estate went to a gentleman who was a second or third 
OMrin, and he lived somewhere in foreign parts, as his wife was not 
ia good health, and was not able to bear the changeable weather in 
Eifland : the house was after a while let to a nobleman's &mily, but 
tlujr only staid two days, and were off the third morning ; some say, 
kanae my lady did not like the sight of the bleak mountains ; but 
idttrs said, that the fiunily had all been alarmed by noises at mid- 
ligfat and nobody has ever since that staid long together there. I 
■]Klf put no faith in this sort of stories but many of the neighbours 
vlQ ten you, that long after Sir William's death, horrid sounds were 
kard, at the hour of twelve at night, from the room in which he was 
Ud before the funeral ; the noises were said to resemble the bowlings 
«f a dog, mixed with the cries of a human being in the last extre- 
mity of agony. What they might have been I do not know, but the 
kooBe is quiet enough now, yet I never go to that part of the mansion 
myself, and I do not much like to talk or think about it. None of 
ths family have been here since, and the large tombstone that faces 
ih» great pew in the church was put up in memory of Sir William 
hf Ids successor. This, madam, is the history, and this is the rea- 
an why the house was at first neglected, until now, as you see, it is 
ady fit for a farm-house, and we have lived very comfortably in it, 
mch more happily than ever Sir William did, I am sure. 

Now this account at the time I heard it, had certainly shocked me 
■ fiu* as respected the awful death of Sir William ; but the latter 
|vt of it I thought absurd in the extreme, for, my good friends, I 
ins not then either nervous or superstitious ; but, at the moment I 
speak of, alone in a church, I felt that my mind was weakened, and 
I determined not to look at the tomb, or to think of the story. I 
composed myself as well as I could, and fell into a sort of doze, which 
I imagined lasted some time, for, when I awoke, the moon had risen, 
ind was now high in the heavens, pouring a flood of softened radi- 
ance through the Gothic windows on a part of the church, while the 
other was left in dark shadow. I rose from my reclining position to 
Hake some change in the arrangement of my cushions, and perceiv- 
ed that the light was thrown most strongly on the tomb, on which I 
iMd previously resolved not to look ; but, as I dare say you may some 
«f you have experienced at times, we feel ourselves Irresistibly im- 
piiled tokwkat, or think of, those things, fromwYAc\iwftww3\^isia&\. 
»Ah to ^vfthdmw our atteDtkm, so I felt, 1 know not^Mw.ii ^tn»%ja 
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impulse to fix my eyes upon this tomb, ou which reclined the sculp, 
lured figure of Sir William, nearly as large as life. 

While my eyes renuiined, as it were, &stened on this object, 
could I be deceived by the shadows of the moonlight, or did 1 in re- 
ality perceire a moving form apparently rising from that tomb ? Ah 
no 1 it was no vision of the imagination : I distinctly saw a long lean 
arm raised above the sepulchre, and, a moment afterwards, the gfaast 
ly apparition of a human iace, pale, wild, and unearthly, glared on 
me with eyes expressive of misery and despair. I stood unaUe to 
move a limb ; every faculty of body and mind seemed frozen up in 
horror : the spectre advanced a step from the m(mument, and in that 
moment my senses were almost paral^-sed by the most heart-rendlif 
sound that ever appalled a mortal ear — ^it was the yell of despair— it 
was the cry of human suffering, with a strange and horrible mixture 
of the agony of a dying animal. I sank down totally overpowered: 
all that I had heard recurred to my mind, which became a chaos of 
terror and superstitious alarms, and I lost all consciousness of the hor- 
lors that surrounded me in a temporary insensibility. 

I know not how long I remained in this state almost approaching 
death, but, when I in some degree recovered myself, I found that I 
had fallen on the floor of the pew, and, asmy mind was gradually re- 
stored to recollection, 1 endeavoured to persuade myself that I had 
been deluded by a phantom of the imagination. I thought how often 
we are victims to our over-excited fuides. My senses might have 
been bewildered ; 1 might after all only have dreamed. In this idea, 
I slowly rose from my recumbent posture, determined to examine 
the tomb myself, and to be convinced, that my mind had been under 
a temporary derangement. I stood up ; I looked to the door of the 
pew, when, oh dreadful sight ! the same ghastly and horrid &ce met 
my view, as the spectre leaned over it, with its glaring eyes fixed on 
mine. My sensations I have hardly words to describe : by no power 
could I withdraw my eyes from this object : for hours did I remain 
thus spell- bound; I felt as if the blood had congealed in my veins ; 
my temples ached with intense agony, and every hair on my head felt 
as if it was endued with a living power, and was moved by some in- 
visible mechanism. 1 felt that my senses were deserting me, but I 
was not mad ; for through that long and dreadful night did 1 distinct^ 
ly hear the hours told by the church dock, which returned in dismal: 
echoes to my ear. Horror at last became despair ; I rose in frantlcs 
wildness to rush from my prison, when again did the spectre utter 
that soul-appalling soimd. Every object, the church, the menu — 
ments, seemed to rock and reel around me, my eyes emitted sparks 
of fire, and from that moment 1 \oBt a!i\ teicoWficXSKnvof many weeis^ 
of my existence. 
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My Story appears terrific, and it yras indeed truly so to me, and 
yet the eTentiJ*'werein reality very common, and such as, had my 
mind, instead of being in a state of excitement and terror, been cap- 
aide of calm investigation, would not to me have been the cause of 
sach protracted suffering. The next morning, the woman who had 
the care of sweeping the church came to it early to prepare it for the 
apjHPoaching service, and she found me raving in a paroxism of deli- 
rium, and the poor innocent cause of my fear himself terrified and 
alarmed. He was a pauper belonging to a village some miles dis- 
tant: he was bom deaf and dumb, and had, as he grew up, been 
fNUid to be also an idiot. His parents had supported him decently 
while they lived: but, on their death, the care of him had devolved 
OD the parish ; he had grown old in poverty, sickness, and depend- 
ence ; but he was perfectly harmless, and the neighbouring farmers 
never refused him a meal. Frequently in the summer season he 
wandered around for days together, talking his scanty food from the 
hand of charity, and his nightly rest in bams or outhouses : it was 
sapfposed that he had wandered into the church, where he had fallen 
a^p ; and when he awoke, he was the unconscious cause to me of 
terror never to be foigotten, by his meagre and ghastly appearance, 
and his horrid and uncouth attempts at articulation. 

I remained long on a bed of suffering : a frenzy fever left me re- 
duced to almost infantine weakness. Of its effects on me corporeally 
and mentally you may judge, when I tell you, that when I entered 
that church my hair was brown and glossy as the chesnut, and that 
when I rose from my bed it was grey as you now see it. My limbs, 
which were strong and agile, have ever since trembled with paraly- 
ids; and my mind, which was once cheerful, energetic, and cour- 
ageous, is now desponding, weak, and timid. 

JFamily Magadne, 
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'* With thee my tpirlt strajt 

Amid the land, and in the lifcht 
Of lot^-lokt yeiterdayi."— JoHH Malcolm. 

I. 

We have gathered lilies oft 

Oa these old green garden walks. 
And oar hands met lovingly 

As we tied the stalks 
Hound ADd roand with limber wiUow, 
I/iideriieath the hawthorn boui^Yv— 
There tbou liiiger'at with another 
And Vm forgotten now. 
I 3 
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II. 
We ne'er parted sorrowleM, 

Or met witlMMift a amile <rf yore— 
Thoagfa we nerer spoke our lore. 

We but felt it more. 
*Twoald hare seemed precsation melesB 

For hearts like ours to breath one Toar— 
Yf-t all that thoa wast then to me 

'i1ioa*rt to another now. 



B. 



OHOALAN CASTLE. 

, ISLAND OF KEBRASA. 

*' Of gfaaitif eastle vkich eternally 
Hold* its Uiad Tiaage oat to tlie lone 
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SriiLii frown'st thou on the blue sea wave. 

And on the flowery land- 
lime hath not blanched with all his storms 

Thy look of old command. 

But the chill spirit of decay 

Amid thine inmost chamber wails— 
Where the imshelter*d floor reflects 
The cloud that o*er it sails. 

Thy gateway is all grass-grown now— 

No coming— no departing train. 
With glittering sword and nodding plume. 
Shall spur through it again. 

And were there hearts that gave to thee, 
The eartluendearing name of home ? 

And did the foot of childhood onoe 
Familiarly roam 

About thy oaken-seated hall. 
And winding lobbies, and among 

Thy labyrinthine tapestries. 
And bowers of lady song ? 

Yes I and thy desolateness speaks 

A touching moral to the mind- 
It tells of generations gone. 

Like lei^ts in the wind- 
It tells that we must pass away. 

When a few hastening years have fled, 
And join that mighty mulUtade, 

The world's forgoUeu dea^ 



THE SKR££N, OR ** NOT AT HOME.*** 

Tbi widow of Goyernor Atheling returned from the East Indies, 
old, rich, and childleBS ; and as she had none but very distant relations 
iier affections naturally turned towards the earliest friends of her 
}oath ; one of whom she found still living, and residing in a large 
country town. 

She therefore hired a house and grounds adjacent, in a village very 
near to this lady's abode, and became not only her frequent but wel- 
come guest. This old friend was a widow in narrow circumstances, 
vith four daughters slendeily provided for ; and she justly concluded 
tiuit, if she and her family could endear themselves to their opulent 
goest, they should in all probability inherit some of her property. 
In the meanwhile, as she never visited them without bringing with 
lier, in great abundance, whatever was wanted for the table, and 
might therefore be said to contribute to their maintenance, without 
seeming to intend to do so, they took incessant pains to conciliate her 
more and more every day, by flatteries which she did not see through, 
and attentions which she deeply felt. Still, the Livingstones were 
not in spirit united to their amiable guest. The sorrows of hex 
heart had led her, by slow degrees, to seek refuge in a religious 
oourse of life ; and, spite of her proneness to self-deception, she could 
not conceal from herself that, on this mo£ i important subject, the 
Livingstones had never thought seriously, and were, as yet, entirely 
women of the world. But still her heait longed to love something ; 
and as her starved affections craved some daily food, she suffered her- 
self to love this plausible, amusing, agreeable, and seeim'ngly-af- 
fectianate family; and she every day lived in hope, that, by her 
precepts and example, she should ultimately tear them from that 
" world they loved too welL " Sweet and precious to their own souls 
are the iUusions of the good; and the deceived East-Indian was 
happy, because she did not understand the true nature of the Living- 
stones. 

On the contrary, so fascinated was she by what she fancied they 
were, or might become, that she took very little notice of a shame- 
&ced, awkward, retiring, silent girl, the only child of the dearest 
friend that her childhood and her youth had known, — and who had 
been purposely introduced to her only as Fanny Barnwell. For the 
Livingstones were too selfish, and too prudent, to let their rich friend 
know that thfs poor girl was the orphan of Fanny Beaumont. With- 
holding, therefore, the most important part of the truth, they only in- 
fonaedher that Fanny BamyreU was an orphan, wVio Nv^ba ^aj\ \» 

*From " IlluttrHtUma of Lying in all its Branches.'^ P.V "Nlta 0^\«. 
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live amongst her friends, that she might make her. unall inoome 
sufficient for her Kants ; but they took care not to add that she vna 
mistaken in supposing that Fanny Beaumont, whose long silence and 
subsequent death she had bitterly deplored, had died childless; fiir 
that she had married a second husband, by whom she had the poor 
orphan in question, and had lived many years in sorrow and olsctt- 
rity, the result of this imprudent marriage ; resolving, however, in 
order to avoid accidents, that Fanny's visit should not be of long do- 
ration. In the meanwhile, they confided in the security affi)rded 
them by what may be called their ** passive lie of interest." But, 
in order to make ** assurance doubly sure," they had also reoouoe 
to the '* active lie of interest ;" and, in order to frighten Fanny trom 
ever daring to inform their visitor that she was the child of Fam} 
Beaumont, they assured her that that lady was so enraged against 
her poor mother, for having married her unworthy father, that no 
one dared to mention her name to her; as it never failed to dnn 
from her the most vidlent abuse of her once dearest friend. " And 
you know, Fanny," they took care to add, " that you could notbeti 
to hear your poor mother abused." — " No ; that I could not, in- 
deed," was the weeping girfs answer; and the Livingstones feltsafi 
and satisfied. However, it still might not be amiss to make thf 
old lady dislike Fanny, if they could ; and they contrived to renda 
the poor girl's virtue the means of doing her injury. 

Fanny's mother could not bequeath much money to her child ; Iml 
she had endeavoured to enrich her with principles and piet}'. A- 
bove all, she hod impressed her with the strictest regard for truth; 
— and the Livingstones artfully contrived to make her integrity the 
means of displeasing their East-Indian friend. 

This good old lady's chief failing was believing implicitly whatevei 
was said in her commendation: not that she loved flattery, but thai 
she liked to believe she had conciliated good-will ; and that, being 
sincere herself, she never thought of distrusting the sincerity oi 
others. 

Nor was she at all vain of her once fine person, and finer fbee, 
or improperly tbnd of dress. Still, from an almost pitiable degree 
of honhomnae, she allowed the Livingstones to dress her as they 
liked ; and, as they chose to make her wear fashionable and young- 
looking attire, in which they declared that she looked ** so handsome! 
and so well I" she believed they were the best judges of whal 
was proper for her, and always replied, ** Well, dear friends, 
it is entirely a matter of indifference to me; so dress me as you 
please;^* while the Livingstones, nol \>^\«v\xv^ \)QaX \VNs«&^TsASdu» 
of Indifference, used to laugh, assooxi as iSa^vres 6,OTve,^\.\Mgt ^^ct^q 
credulity. 
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But this ungenerous and treachoixms conduct excited such strong 
indignadon in the usually gentle Fanny, that she could not help eau 
pnamg her sentiments conceminig it: and by that means made 
them the more eager to betray her into oiiending their unsuspicious 
Mend. They therefore asked Fanny, in her presence, one day, 
iMier their dear guest did not dress most becomir^l^ ? 
I The poor girl made sundry sheepish and awkward contortions, 
now looking down, and then looking up ; — ^unable to lie, yet afraid 
to teD the truth. — '* Why do you not reply, Fanny ?" said the artful 
qaestioner. *' Is she not well dressed ?"->*< Not in my opinion," 
; filtered out the distressed girL ** And pray, Miss Barnwell,'* said 
I the old hdy, '* what part of my dress do you disapprove?" After a 
pause, Fanny took courage to reply, ** all of it, n^adam."— " Why ? 
do you think it too young for me?" — ** I do." ** A plain-spoken 
■ young person that !" she obsenred in a tone of pique ! — ^whiie the 
[ IdTingstones exclaimed, impertinoit! ridiculous! and Fanny was 
giad to leave the room, feeling excessive pain at having been forced 
to wound the feelings of one whom she wished to be permitted to 
lore, because she had once been her mother's dearest friend. After 
this scene, the Livingstones, partly from the love of mischief, and 
partly from the love of fun, used to put similar questions to Fanny, 
in the old lady's presence, till, at last, displeased and indignant at 
her Uuntness and ill-breeding, she scarcely noticed or spoke to her. 
In the meanwhile, Cecilia Livingstone became an object of increasing 
interest to her ; for she had a lover to whom she was greatly attached, 
but who would not be in a situation to marry for many years. 

This young man was frequently at the house, and was as polite 
and attentive to the old lady, when she was present, as the rest of 
the family ; but, like them, he was ever ready to indulge in a laugh 
at her credulous simplicity, and especially at her continually express- 
ing her belief, as well as her hopes, that they were all beginning to 
think less of the present world, and more of the next ; and as Lawrie, 
as well as the Livingstones, possessed no inconsiderable power of 
mimickry, they exercised them with great effect on the manner 
and tones of her whom they called the over-drested saint, unre- 
stramed, alas ! by the consciousness that she was their present, and 
^uld, as they expected, be ihairjuhire benefactress. 

That confiding and unsuspecting being was, meanwhile, consider- 
ing that, though her health was injured by a long residence in a 
warm dimate, she might still live many years ; and that, as Cecilia 
might not therefore possess the fortune which she had bequeathed to 
her till '* youth and genial years were flown," it would be better to 
give it to her dvuing her life-time, " 1 will do so," ^e «BAdL\&V«ni^l 
('teais rushing into her eyes as she thought of the Yia^^Vnssa yJ^^idBL 
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she WB8 going to impart,) ** and then the young peopl 
directly I" 

She to(^ this resolution one day when the Livingsto 
that she had left her home on a visit. Consequently 
expectation of seeing her for some time, they had take 
of her long vainly-expected absence to make some < 
which they knew. she would have excessively disapp 
though, as yet, they knew it not, the old lady had been : 
off her visit ; a circumstance which she did not at all 
enabled her to go sooner on her benevolent errand. 

The engagement of the Ldvingstones for that day wa 
of a private play at their house, which they were aft( 
during their saintly friend's absence, to perform at the 
friend ; and a large room called the library, in which 
wide commodious skreen, was selected as the scene of act 
Fanny Barnwell, who disliked private and other tl 
mucl^ as their old friend herself, was to have no part in 1 
anoe; but, as they were disappointed of their prompter t 
she was, though with great difficulty, persuaded to ] 
office, for that night only. 

It was to be a dress rehearsal ; and the parties were i: 
of adorning themselves, when, to their great oonstematii 
their supposed distant friend coming up the street, and < 
tending them a visit What was to be done ? To ad] 
impossible. They therefore called up a new servant, wli 
to them the day before, and who did not know the w< 
quenoe of their unwelcome guest; and Cecilia said to he 
that old lady yonder ; when she knocks, be sure you say 
not at home ; and you had better add, that we shall n 
tUl bedtime ;" thus adding the lie of convzmiekce to othei 
Accordingly, when she knocked at the door, the girl spok 
desired to do, or rather she improved upon it ; for she si 
ladies had been out all day, and would not return til] 
in the moming."— *' Indeed I that is unfortunate ;" said 
pointed visitor, stopping to deliberate whether she should 
note of agreeable surprise for Cecilia; but the girl, w] 
door in her hand, seemed so impatient to get rid of h 
resolved not to write, and then turned away. 

The girl was really in haste to return to the kitchen ; 
gossiping with an old fellow-servant. She therefore n^l 
back to her anxious employers; but Cecilia ran down •the 
to interrogate her, exclaiming, ** Well ; what did she sa; 
she did not s}ispect that we were al home." " No, to be sur 
^^oir should she?— for 1 sidd evemaoxe^il^uaxi. ^o^iV^di 
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Rpeating her additlcms *, being eager to prove her daim to the con- 
iideoce of her new mistreas. " But are you sure that she is really 
gm trom the door ?"^** To be sure, Miss."— <' Still, I wish you 
^ ooidd go and see ; because we have not seen her pass the window, 
J thoi^h we heard the door shut."*—** Dear me, Miss, how should 
1^1 jfHL? for I looked out after her, and I saw her go down the street 
onder the windows, and turn .... yes,— I am sure that I saw her 
tarn into a shop. However, I will go and look, if you desire it." 
She did so ; and certainly saw nothing of the dreaded guest. There- 
fore, her young ladies finished their preparations, devoid of fear, 
fittt the truth was, that the girl, little aware of the importance of this 
unwelcome , lady, and concluding she could not be a friend^ but 
merely some trovJbleiome nobody, showed her contempt and hm 
anger at being detained so long, by throwing to the street door witk 
such violence, that it did not really dose ; and the old lady, who had 
ordered her carriage to come for her at a certain hour, aiid'was de- 
tennined, on second thoughts, to sit down and wait for it, was able, 
unheard, to push open the door, and to enter the library unperceiv- 
ed ;— for the girl lied to those who bade her lie, when she said that 
8lie saw her walk away. 

In that room Mrs Atheling found a sofa ; and though she won- 
dered at seeing a large skreen opened before it, she seated herself on 
it, and, being fatigued with her walk, soon fell asleep. But her 
dumber was broken very unpleasantly \ for she heard, as she awoke, 
the following dialogue, on the entrance of Cecilia and her lover, ac- 
companied by Fanny. ** Well — I am so glad we got rid of Mrs 
Atheling so easily 1" cried Cedlia. ** That new girl seems apt. 
Some servants deny one so as to show one is at home.'' — ** 1 should 
Vke them the better for it," said Fanny. ** I hate to see any one 
ready at telling a fklsehood." — **Poor little conscientious dear I" 
said the lover, mimicking her, ** one would think the dressed-up saint 
had made you as methodistical as herself." " What, I suppose, 
MisB Fanny, you would have had us let the old quiz in." — " To be 
i sore I would ; and I wonder you could be denied to so kind a friend, 
t Poor dear Mrs Atheling I how hurt she would be, if she knew you 
were at home I"—** Poor dear, indeed! Do not be so affected, Fanny. 
How should you care for Mrs Atherling, when you know that she 
Wees you !"— '* Dislikes me I Oh yes ; I fear she does I"— -** I am 
ittiv she does," replied Cecelia ; ** for you are downright rude to her. 
^ Did you not say, only the day before yesterday, when she said, 
There, MLiss Barnwell, I hope I have at last gotten a cap which you 
Kke,— No ; I am sorry to say you have not?"—" To \» %\ix«» \ ^^\ 



y "I could not tell a &laebood, even to please Mis A\Xv(\m%,V2ckSAi!^ 
I ibevng my omi dear mother's dearest friend.^'—" Xoxix too^w'% 
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friend, Fanny! I never heard that before;*' said 
<( Did you not know that, Alfred l" said Cecilia ; eage 
** but Mrs Athding does not know it ;" giving him a mc 
as if to say, *< and do not you tell her.*' — ** Would she du 
said Fanny mmunfully, ** for though I dare not tell her 
should abuse my poor mother, as you say she would, Ced 
she was so angry at her marriage with my misguided fii 
think she would look kindly on her once dear friend's or] 
and like me, in spite of my honesty." — '' No, no, silly gii 
is usually its own reward. Alfred, what do you think? Oui 
who is not very penetrating, said one day to her, I suppos 
my caps too young for me ; and that true young person re 
Bladam, I do." — "And would do so again, Cedlia; — i 
far more friendly and kind to say so than flatter her on h 
you do, and then laugh at her when her back is turned, 
hear any one mimicked and laughed at ; and more es| 
mamma's old friend." — ** There, there, child! your sen 
makes me sick. But come; let us begin." — ^^ Yes," or 
*' let us rehearse a little, before the rest of the party come 
like to hear Mrs Athcling*s exclamations, if she kne^ 
were ddng. She would say thus:" .... Here he gave 
cuiate represoitation of the poor old lady's voice and m 
her iimcied abuse of private theatricals, while Cecilia criec 
bravo !" and Fanny *< shame ! shame !" till the other Li 
and the rest of the company, who now entered, drowned 
their loud applauses and louder laughter. 

The old lady, whom surprise, anger, and wounded sensi 
hitherto kept silent and still in her involuntary hiding, 
rose up, and, mounting on the sofa, looked over the 1 
skreen, full of reproachful meaning, on the conscious offen 
What a moment, to them, of overwhelming surprise ai 
nation 1 The cheeks, flushed with malicious triumph an 
pleasure, became covered with the deeper blush of detected 
or pale with fear of its consequences ; — and the eyes, so la 
iug with ungenerous injurious satisfaction, were now cast 
ful shame upon the ground, unable to meet the justly 
gUmoe of her, whose kindness they had repaid with such pa 
base ingratitude ! ** An admirable likeness indeed, La^ 
their undeceived dupe, breaking her perturbed silence, ai 
down from her elevation ; " but it will cost you more than 
piesent aware of — But who art thou ?" she added, address! 
(who though it might have been a moment of triumph 
rmd looked as if she bad been a ^icAxex m Vke ^vi^V^ ''''^^ 
my honoumble, kind girl? AiA nAvo N<rea >5o>m xwiViifcT 
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Famy Beaumont," replied the (luicskr/eeUng orphan, hantlng into 
Um, ** F'anny Beoumont'd child ! and it yraa oonoealed from me \" 
aid die, folding the weeping girl to her heart. ** But it viras all of a 
pieoe;— all treachery and insincerity, from the beginning to the end. 
Uowerer, 1 am undeceived before it is too late." She then dis- 
do9ed to the deteried family her generous motive for the unexpected 
lidt; and declared her thankfulness for vrhat had taken place, as for 
M she was herself concerned; tlvMigh she could not but deplore, as a 
christian, the discovered turpitude of those whom she had fondly 
bred. 

" I have now,*' she continued, " to make amends to one whom I 
kre hitherto not treated kindly; but I have at length been 
entdiled to discover an undeserved friend, amidst undeserved 
fML . . . . My dear diild," added she, parting Fanny's dark 
ringleis, and gazing tearfully in her face, " I must have been 
Wmi/, as well as blinded, not to see your likeness to your dear 
aoCher. — Will you live with me, Fanny, and be unto me as a 
OAUOHTEE?'' — **0h, most gladly!" was the eager and agitated 
reply.—** You artful creature !*' exclaimed Cecilia, pale with rage 
and mortification, '* you knew very well she was behind the skreen." 
—" I know that she could not know it," replied the old lady ; ** and 
joo, Miss Livingstone, assert what you do not yourself believe. But 
come, Fanny, let us go and meet my carriage ; for, no doubt, your 
presence here is now as unwelcome as mine." But Fanny lingered, 
as if reluctant to depart. She could not bear to leave the Living- 
itones in anger. They had been kind to her ; and she would fain 
have parted with them affectionately ; but they all preserved a sullen, 
indignant silence, and scornfully repelled her advances.— '* You see 
that you must not tarry here, my good girl," observed the old lady, 
■tiling ; '* so let us depart." They did so \ leaving the Livingstones 
and the lover, not deploring their foult, but lamenting their deteo-. 
L tion*,— lamenting also the hour when they added the lies of comvb 
I- mvcx to their other deceptions, and had thereby enabled their un. 
k> aapecting dupe to detect those falsehoods^ the result of their avari* 
i doiii fears, which may be justly entitled the ues of intxbzst. 

'^ Mis Opir. 
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vras done in rather an ingenious manner by my old iiui 
M*Leary. She got wme thirty or forty of the Ballybe| 
seven of whom were her own sons — ^lads that would have c 
exciseman, or, put a tithe-proctor ** to keep" in a ))og-ho\ 
as they would have peeled a potato, or aocmer. Nurse Jud 
boys together — made them blind drunk—locked them up ii 
I— 4nade them ** drunk again," next morning— enlisted tht 
ton my father, who was a justice of the peace-- and a r 
seigeant who was at the house, marched them all off (" dni 
to the county town. They were all soldiers before they can 
senses, and I was recommoided for an ensigncy. My heroc 
ed quiet for a day or two, having plenty of eating and drinl 
swearing, by all the saints in the Almanack, that the Ball 
-were, out and out, the tip-top of the country, and would ' 
Cumel, ay, and the Ginend, with the garrison to back hix 
if Masther Con would only crook his finger and whistle." 
ordered to march to Limerick, which part of the country 
appear that my recruits liked, for the following Sunday 1 
all back again playing hurley at BaUybeg. 

But to return. I was, as I said before, an ensign in i 
Irish, and strutting as proud as a peacock, about the streeti 
erick. To b^ sure, how I ogled the darlings as they trip; 
and how they used to titter when I gave them a dy lool 
asked to all sorts of parties, as the officers were-*«ave the i 
genteel! We had dinner-parties, and tea-parties, and 
parties, and parties up the river to Castle Connel, and pic-] 
the river to Carrick Gunnel, and dry drums ; in short, the 
lads of the Eighteenth never lived in such clover. Three 
or rather, I should say, their wives, sundry doctors, the t 
chants, and a banker or two, were all quarreling about i 
show us most attention, and force most claret and whis 
down our throats. We flirted and jigged, and got dm 
night in the week at the house of one friend or anothe 
seventeen times in love, ay, and out again, in the first i 
such e}'es as one young lady had, and such legs had anothe 
had such lips, and Kate had such shoulders ; Maria laughei 
ily — to show her teeth ; and Johanna held her petticoats so 
of the mud — to show her ande. I was fairly bothered w 
all, and nearly ruined into the bargain by the amount of 
bilto at the mess. The constant love-making kept me in a 
a perprtual unquenchable thirst was the consequence. In 
toss oS" bumper after bumper o{ ^it axvd ftVv«ivY in bono 
charms of each and aU of them*, m v«ixi ^d \ «\\. ^ovvi 
tumbler of whisky punch QhoV) at vdl^ «3^K>\^,Ns\\«tv \ 
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muse- and wrote sonnets on the sweet creatures. Ereiy fresh chami 
cnOed lor a fresh bottle, and each new poetical thought cried out for 
more hot water, sugar, whisky, and lemon-juice I The more I made 
love^ the more feverish I grew ; and it was absolutely impossible to 
keep my pulsations and wine bills under any control. Fortunately, 
or perhaps unfortunately, one young lady began to usurp the place of 
the many. I was determined to install her as prime and permanent 
mistress of m^^ affections. 

Accordingly, Miss Juliana Uennessy was gazetted to the post, 
•ice a score dismissed. Juliana had beautiful legs, beautiful bust, 
beautiful shoulders ; figure plump, smooth, and showy ; face nothing 
to boast of, for her nose was a snub, and she was a trifle marked with 
the small-pox ; but her teeth were generally dean, and her eye lan- 
guishing; so, on the whole, Juliana Hennessy was not to be sneezed 
St. Half a dozen of our youngsters were already flirting with her : 
cue boasted that he had a lock of her hair, but honour forbade him 
to show it ; another swore thathe had kissed her in her father's sculler}*, 
that she was nothing loath, and only said, *' Ah now, Mr Casey, can't 
yoa stop ? what a flirt you are l*' — ^but nobody bdieved him ; and 
Peter Dawson, the adjutant, who was a wag, affirmed, that he heard 
her mother say, as she crossed the streets, << Juliana, mind your 
petticoats— spring, Juliana, spring, and show your * agility'— the 
officeiB are looking." After this, poor Juliana Hennessy never was 
known but as Juliana Spring. 

Juliana Spring had a susceptible mind, and was partial to delicate 
attentions ; so the first thing I did, to show that my respect for her 
iQs particular, was to call out Mister Casey about the scullery story ; 
and, after exchanging three shots, (for I was new to the business then, 
aud my pistols none of the best,) 1 touched him up in the left knee, 
and spoilt his capering in rather an off-hand style, considering I was 
iHit a novice. I now basked in my J uliana's smiles, and was as happy 
and pleasant as a pig in a potato-garden. I begged Casey's pardon 
for having hurt him, and he pitched Juliana to Old Nick, for which, 
by the way, I was near having him out again. 

I >vas now becoming quite a sentimental milk-sop ; I got drunk 
not more than twice a week, I ducked but two watchmen, and broke 
tlie head of but one chairman, during the period of my loving Juli- 
^Qs Spring. Wherever her toe left a mark in the gutter, my heel 
^ sure to leave its print by the side of it. Her petticoats never 
^ the sign of a spatter on them ; they were always held well out of 
^ mud, and the snow-white cotton stockings, tight as a drum-hcud, 
Were duly displayed. 

Julians returned my love, and plenty of biWing and cooVn% v)^\iai^ 
^^Jt. Mn Hennessy was as charming a lady of Yim N«are ;» waa 

K 3 
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might see any ^ere ; she used to make room for me next J 
make us stand back to back, to see how much the taller I v 
two, — Jidiana used to put on my sash and gorget, and I was c 
adjust them right ; then she was obliged to replace them, ^ 
little fingers fiddling about me. After that the old lady wt 
'* Juliana, my love, how do the turkeys walk through the 
** Is it through the long grass, ma'am?*' ** Yes, Juliana, i 
show us how the turkeys walk through the long grass." Thei 
would rise from her seat, bend forward, tuck up her clothes 
her knees, and stride along the room on tip-toe. '* Ah, » 
again, Juliana," said the mother. So Juliana did it again — a 
— and again — till I knew the shape of Juliana's supporters 
that I can conscientiously declare they were uncommonly pr 

Juliana and I became thicker, and thicker — till at lengt 
almost made up my mind to marry her. I was very near fa 
ping the question at a large ball at the Custom House, wh< 
nately, Colonel Gauntlet clapped histhumbupon me, and said 
and Dawson stept up to say that I must march next momin 
o'clock, for that famous citadel, Clare castle. I was very nea 
out both Dawson and the colonel ; but Juliana requested me 
her sake. Prudence came in time. Gauntlet would have 
me to a court-martial, and I should have gone back to J 
after my recruits. 

Leaving the Heimessyswithout wishing them good-bye, wv 
been unkind and unhandsome ; so at nine next morning I 
New Barracks, having told the sergeant of the party who w 
company me, to call at Arthur's Quay on his way. I sc 
along Geoige Street, and in a few minutes arrived at the He; 
How my heart beat when I lifted the knocker ! I fancied ' 
stead of the usual sharp rat-tat-too, it had a sombre, hoUov 
and when Katty Lynch, the hand-maiden of my beloved, 
the door, and hesitated about admitting me, I darted by 
entering the dining-room on my right hand. Here the who 
were assembled ; but certainly not expecting company — ^nol 
the *' genteel officers," at least. 

The father of the £unily, who was an attorney, was arran, 
outward man. His drab cloth ink-spotted inexpressibles i 
buttoned at the knee, and but just met a pair of whity-browx 
stockings, that wrinkled up his thick legs. Coat and waistoof 
none, and at the open breast of a dirty shirt appeared a sti! 
flannel-waistcoat He was rasping a thick stubble on his chi 
stood opposite a handsome pier-glass between the windoi)^ 
ramr w^s wiped upon the \)Teaikias\r^oV!ln.NH\v\(^€v«t «xA * 
scraped dean with the "back of \ive x«aox, aiv^ daXJofeA. >iift ii 
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ire. The lady mother was in a chemise and petticoat, with 
fe coloured cotton shawl, which did duty as dressing-^own ; 
IB was alternately busy in combing her grizaded locks, and 
g breakfiist 

I Juliana,— Juliana of my love — Juliana Spring, sat by the 
a pensive attitude, dressed as she had turned out of her nest. 
air still in papers, having just twitched off her night-cap ; a 
tton bed-gown clothed her shoulders, a brown flannel pet- 
was fastened with a running string round her beauUAil 
black worsted stockings enveloped those lovely legs which I 
» . often gazed on with admiration, as they, turkey-fashion, 
1 aoross the room ; and a pair of yellow slippers, down at heel, 
d the greater part of her feet. On the fender stood the tea- 
a&d on the handle of the tea-kettle a diminutive shirt had been 
air ; while its owner, an urchin of five years old, frequently 
1 in from an inner room, exhibiting his little natural beauties 
»>, to see if it was fit to put on. 

Gired about me as if chaos was come again ; but I could not 
Men more surprised than they were. The whole fiunily were 
aback. The father stood opposite the mirror with his snub 
eld between the finger and. thumb of his left hand, and his 
piBsping the razor — ^his amazement was so great that he could 
* a muscle. Mrs Hennessy shifted her seat to the next chair, 
e lovely. Juliana Spring, throwing down the Sorrotvs ^ Wer* 
th which she had been improving her mind, raised her fingers 
rid of the hair papers. Each individual would have taken to* 
; but, imfortunately, the enemy was upon them, and occupied 
ly means of egress, except the little room, which it seems was 
imker*s den ; so that, like many another body, when th^ could 
a away, they boldly stood their ground. / 

ologised for the untimely hour of my visit, and pleaded, as an 
, that in half an hour, I should be on my way to Claro Castle, 
iends say that I have an easy way of appearing comfortable 
rer I go, and that it at once makes people satisfied. In less 
minute Mr Hennessy let his nose go ; his wife wreathed her &t 
to smiles ; and Juliana Spring looked budding into summer, 
ed a tear out of her left eye, and blew her nose in silent anguish 
approaching departure. 

ty brought in a plate of eggs and a pile of buttered toast, 
gries innumerable were made for the state of affairs; — the 
I had been in the house — ^the child had been sick — Mr Hen- 
was turned out of his dressing-room by the masoxu — ^Mrs 
asy hemelf had been << poorly"— and Su^axta vrea vaSSfefov^ 
nervous headach. Such a oomblnaiion oi in^tox\.\m»ft mx<^^ 
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had nercr fallen upon so small a family at the same time. 1 be|^ 
to find my love evaporating rapidly. Still, Juliana was in gik^ 
and between pity for her, and disgust at the ooloar of the tiUs> 
doth, I could not eat ]VIr Hennessy soon rose, sidd he would be 
back in the '* peeling of an onion," and requested me not to stir till 
he returned. 

He certainly was not long, but he came accompanied, luggix^ inti 
the room with him a tall, loose made-fellow in a pepper-and*]! 
coat, and brown oorduro>-s. I had never seen this hero before, lod 
marvelled who the deuce he might prove to be. " Sit down, Jeny," 
said Hennessy to his friend— *< sit down and taste a dish of tea 
Jerry, I am sorry that Juliana has a headach this monung.'* 
" Never mind, man," said Jerry ; " 111 go bail she will be better bj 
and by. Sure my darling niece isn't sorry at going to be married." 
Here were two discoveries — Jerry was undo to Juliana, and Juliana was 
going to be married — to whom, I wondered? " O, Jerry 1 she wifl 
be well enough by and by," said her father. '* But I don*t beUere 
you know Ensign O'Donoghue— let me introduce," &c. Aooord- 
ingly I bowed, but Jerry rose from his chair, and came forward with 
outstretched paw. *' Good morrow-morning to you, sir, and 'deed 
and indeed it is mighty glad 1 am to see you, and wish you joy of n 
soon becoming my relation." "Your relation, sir? I am net 
aware" — '* Not relation," returned Jerry, " not blood relation, but 
connexion by marriage."—'* I am not going to be married," add L 
« You not going to be married ?" " Not that I know of," 1 replied. 
** Ah, be aisy, young gentleman," said undo Jerry; "sure I knonr 
all about it — ar'n't you going to marry my niece, Juliana, there?" 
A pretty denouement tins ! My love oozed away like Bob Acresli 
valour — so I answered, " I rather think not, sir." ** Not many 
Juliana?" ejaculated the father. " Not marry my daughter ?" yelled 
the mother. " Not marry my niece?" shouted the uude ; " but by 
Saint Peter you shall— didn't you propose for her last night?" " I 
won't marry her, that's flat ; and I did not propose for her last night * 
—I roared. My blood was now up, and I had no notion of being 
taken by storm. " You shall marry her, and that before you quit this 
loom, or the d — ^1 is not in Kdlballyoweu !" said Jerry, getting up, 
and locking the door. " If you don't, I'll have the law of you,* 
said Mr Hennessy. "If you don't, you are no gentleman," said 
Mrs Hennessy. " If I do, call me fool," said I. " And I am 
unanimous," said a third person, from the inner door. " The deuce 
you are," said I to this new addition to our family-drde; a smooth* 
faced, hypocritical-looking scoundrd, in black coat and black breeches, 
and ^re^" pearl stockings — as he issued from. lVi« ^nallec a.^rtment^ 
Mow he got there, I never knew. " Don't snswx »>jwm\% %«iiSi«i&s< 
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he. «< ini swear from this to Clare casUe, if I like," nid I, 
td no thanks to any one. Moreover by tlu's and by that, and by 
ry thing else, I am not in the humour, and PU marry no one— 
1, bad, or indifferent— this blessed day." Even this did not sat- 

them. '* Then you will marry her after Lent ?'* said the fellow 
[he pearl stockings. " Neither then nor now, upon my oathl" I 
wered. ** You won't?" said dd Hennessy. " You won't?" echoed 

wife. " You won't?" dittoed Uncle Jerry. " That I won't, 
let and gentlemen," I rejoined ; '* 1 am in a hurry for Clare 
de ; so good morning to you, and I wish you all the compliments 
the season." " Go aisy with your hitching," said Jerry, ** you 
1 not be off in that way"-- and he disappeared into the small room. 
Fhe father sat down at a table, and began to write busily 
he pearl-stoddng'd gentleman twirled his thumbs, and stood 
tween me and the door — Juliana sat snivelb'ng and blowing 
r nose by the fire-'I sprang to the door, but it was not only 
aUe-locked, but bolted. I contemplated a leap from the win- 
IT, but the high iron railing of the area was crowned with spikes. 
1VB8 debating about being impaled or not, when Jerry returned 
A a brace of pistols as long as my arm. Mr Hennessy jump- 

fivrn his writing-table, flourishing a piece of paper, and ATr 
ail Stockings pulled a book out of his coat^pocket '* You have 
lionoured me and my pedigree,'* said Jerry—** If you don't marry 
liana, I will blow you to atoms.*' ** Stop, Jerry," said the attorr- 
f ;** may-be the gentleman will sign this scrap of a document." I 
tlike the fat man in the play, who would not give a reason upon 
npulsion — I flatly refused. ** I'd rather not dirty my hands with 
1)" said the undo ; ** so just step in here to the closet. Father 
loney will couple you fair and aisy — or just sign the bit of paper 
if you don't 111 pop you to Jericho." " Ah ! do, now Mr O'Don- 
loe," implored the mother. I turned to the priest : ** Sir, it seems 
it you then are a clergyman. Do you, I ask, think it consistent 
h your profession thus to sanction an act of violence?" ** Bather^ 
in," interrupted Jerry. " Don't be putting your come-hetfter on 
ther Twoney — ^he knows what he is about ; and if he don't, I do. 
you had better get buckled without any more blarney." 
fhe ruffian then deliberately threw up the pan of one of the pis- 
it and shook the powder together, in order that I might be oon- 
iced he was not jesting ; then, slowly cocking it, laid it on tlie 
k, within his reach, and did the same with the other. ** Give me 
B of those pistols, you scoundrel !" 1 exclaimed, ** and I will fight 
I here— the priest will see fair play." " Who would bo tha foal 
o, J m>nderF"said this bully, " I am not such an omadhohauu 
JO suppose. If I was to shoot you where you i^taaCL, viViO -ws^'Sl 
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I seized the poker — Julicina rose and came towards me with ex* 
tended arms. *' Ah ! now Mr 0*Donoghue ! dearest O'Donoghuel ^ 
—dearest Con, do prevent bloodshed — for my sake, prerent bkwdshed F 
—you know that I dote on you beyond any thing. Can't yiw be led r^ 
by my relations, who only want your own good^-ahl now, do!" ^ 
" Ah I do now," said the mother. " Listen to me, now," cried I, "^ 
*' listen to me all of you for fear of a mistake : — yoa may murder =** 
me— my life is in your power — and father Twoney may give yoa ^ 
absolution, if he likes ; but, mark me now, Juliana Hennessy— I *'^ 
would not marry you if your eyes were diamonds, and your heeb \ 
gold, and you were dressed in Roche's five-pound notes. If the ^ ^ 
priest was administering extreme unction to your father, and you r 
mother kicking the bucket beside him—and your unde Jerry witli - 
a razor at my throat — I would pitch m}'self head-foremost into thB p 
hottest part of purgatory before 1 would. say*— Juliana Hennesqr, P 
you are my wife. Are you satisfied ? Now, have you had an t 
answer, Juliana Spring ?" '■ 

I do not imagine that they thought me so determined. The jc 
father seemed to hesitate ; Juliana blubbered aloud ; the priest half ' 
closed his eyes, and twirled his thumbs as if nothing unusiud was go* !* 
ing on ; and Jerry, whose face became livid with rage, l6yt|||4j^6 j^ 
pistol at my head. I believe he would have murdered me onxM^i 
spot, but for Mrs Hennessy, who >vas calculating in her wrath. * 
She clapped her hands with a wild howl, and shook them furiously ^ 
in my face—*' Oh dear ! oh dear! oh dear ! That I should live to '- 
hear my daughter called Juliana Spring ! — I that gave her the best ' 
of leanung— that had her taught singing by Mr O'Sullivan, straight * 
from Italy, and bought her a bran new forto-piano from X>ubliD— * 
oh ! to hear her cfOled Juliana Spring !— Didn't I walk her up street ' 
and down street, and take lodgings opposite the Main Guard \ And .-; 
then, when we came here, wasn't she called the Pride of the Quay? \ 
Wouldn't Mr Casey have married her, only you shot him in the \ 
knee? Wasn't that something? And you here late and early, 
getting the best of every thing, and philandering with her every 
where— and now you won't marry her! I am ruined entirely with i 
you — oh dear ! oh dear !" 

A loud ring, at the bell, and a rap at the hall-door, astonished the 
group. Before Katty could be told not to admit any one, I heard 
sergeant O'Gorman asking for me— he was no relation toO'Gorman 
Mahon, but a lad of the same kidney— a thorough-going Irishman 
—and loved a row better than his prayers. 1 shouted to the ser- 
geant, " O'Gorman, they are going to murder me." " Then by St 
Patrick, your honour, we'W \)e \i\ aV \i« di«aSCiv;^ t«v»)Ar^ >3b& r~- 
gemt. " Katty, shut to tlie door," roax^ i«rj , 
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ty inras one of O 'Gorman's sweethearts, so was not so nimble as 
ight have been ; however, before the order could be obeyed, the 
Dt had thrust his halbert between the door and the post, which 
filly prevented it dosing. I heard his whistle, and in a second 
lole of his party, had forced their way into the hall. 
reak open the door, my lads,'* I hallooed^ — ** never mind con- 
ices;*' and immediately a charming sledge-hammer din was 
, as my men applied the but-ends of their fire-locks to the 
The attorney ran to the inner room, so did the priest,— and 
, dropping the pistols, followed them. Crash went the panels 
) door, and in bounced my light-bobs. Mrs Hennessey cried 
* and '* robbery ;" Juliana Spring tried to faint; and I ran to 
mer room just in time to catch Jerry by the heel, as he was 
hug from the window. Mr Hennessey and the priest, in their 
to escape, had impeded each other, so that unde Jerry, who 
ist, had not time to fly before I clutched him. I dragged back 
oondrel, who was loudly bawling for mercy. 
i there a pump in the neighbourhood, my lads?" I asked. 
, sir, in the back yard," answered O'Gorman. ** Then don^t 
him"*— "No, your honour!" they all said. I walked out of 
Mise ; but, strange to say, my orders were not obeyed ; for unde 
was ducked within an inch of his life. 

the comer of the street I waited for my party, who soon joined 
A few minutes afterwards I met Casey. <* Casey," said I, 
n more than ever sorry for your misfortune ; and Juliana Spring 
foar service." " She may go to old Nick, for all that I care," 
C^y. <'With all my heart, too," said I. "Small dif- 
De of opinion to bother our friendships, then I" r^ned the 
humoured boy ; and to drown the memory of all connected 
the calf-love, by which we both had been stultified, we took u 
y stirrup-cup together, and off I set for Clare Castle. 

FrtU4r*s Magamine. 



TIME. 

TiMB rolls his ceaseless course. The race of yore, 
Who danced our infancy npon their knee. 
And told our manrelUng boyhood legend's store. 
Of their strange venture happed by land or sea. 
How are they blotted from the things that be ! 
How few, all weak and withered of their force. 
Wait on the verge of dark eternity, 
Like stranded wrecks, tlie tide returning Yioai%e 
To Bweep tbem from oar sight I Time rolls h\s c«»se\e«& cow%^. 
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EVENING. 

0*BR tbe heath the heifer Btrmyt 
Free, the furrowed task is done. 

Nowr the Tilla|fe windows blaze 
Burnished by the setting sun. 

Now he hides behind a hill. 
Sinking from a golden skjr : 

Can the pencil^ ndmic skill 
Copy the refulgent dye ? 

Tmdging as the plooghmen go, 
(To the smoking hamlet bound,) 

OiantJike their shadows grow. 
Lengthened o^er the level ground. 

Where the rising forest spreads 
Shelter for the lordly dome. 

To their high-buUt airy beds 
See the rooks returning home ! 

As the lark, with varied tnne, 
Carols to the Evening loud ; 

Mark the mild resplendent Moon 
Breaking through a parted cloud 

Now the hermit owlet peepe 
From the bam, or twisted brake ; . 

And the blue mist slowly creeps. 
Curling on the silver lake. 

As the tront, in speckled pride. 
Playful from its bosom springs. 

To the banlcs a rufSed tide 
Verges in successive rings. 

Tripping through the silken grass, 
O^er the path-divided dale, 

Marie the rose-oomplexioned lass 
With her well- poised milking pail. 

Linnets, with unnambered notes. 
And the Cuckoo Mrd witii two. 

Toning sweet their mellow tiiroats. 
Bid tlie setting sun adieu ! 



CASHEMERE SHAWL& 

Ktiitboot, or at least, eyery lady, is av^are of the great importance 
wliich our gay neighbours, the French belles, attach to the possession 
of a Cashemere shawL Indeed, their love of this article of the ward- 
robe may almost be said to amount to a mania. 

These precious commodities are accustomed to descend from mother 
to daughter, for many generations ; and not a little mancBuvring is 
add to be prsctised by the younger branches of a French fiunily, to 
Ncore this greatly coTeted treasure. It would be difficult, nay, im* 
ponible, to account for the estimation in which these shawls are held^ 
on any other principle than the difficulty of their acquisition ; for» to 
an unpractised eye, a shawl that is valued at from one hundred to one 
tbttisand pounds sterling, is in reality less beautiful than many that 
ueiold for scarcely so many 8hillings< From the following amusing 
sketch, (said to be written by an eye witness,) it would seem that the 
iinesBe requisite to secure their poosession, is not confined to the 
ladies only. 

'* On the confines of Europe and Asia, and near the Wolga, is si- 
tuated the miseraUe village of Makariefi!', celebrated for the great fair 
which isheld thereinJuly, every year. Forthespaceofamonth,afew 
etched huts, built on a sandy desert, are replaced by thousands of 
shops, erected with a promptitude peculiar to the Russians. Taverns, 
coffee houses, a theatre, ball-rooms, a crowd of wooden buildings, 
painted and adorned with exquisite taste, spring up. It is impossible 
to form an idea of the throng of people of all nations who flock to 
Makariefi!' during this holiday. There we find assembled, for the 
purposes of trade,- Russians from all the provinces of the empire. Tar- 
tan, Tchouvaches, Tchermisses, Calmoucks, Bucharians, Georgians, 
Armenians, Persians, and Hindoos; and, besides these, there are 
Pdes, Germans, French, English, and even Americans. Notwith- 
standing the confusion of costumes and languages, the most perfect 
Older prevails. The riches which are collected together in a space of 
^ than two leagues, are incalculable. The silks of Lyons and Asia, 
the furs of Siberia, the pearls of the East, the wines of France and 
Greece, the merchandise of China and Persia, are displayed dose to 
the commonest goods and most ordinary articles. 

" One of the most remarkable articles of merchandise in this fair, 
and, perhaps, the most interesting to the ladies of Europe, is the 
('Bihemere Shawls. For several years past they have been brought in 
^^e bales. I have seen a shawl for which eight thousand rubles 
^^Bre asked ; although, according to my taste, it was better suited to 
^tpread as a carpet on the divan of an Indian \(nncft, \]iQasi\& ^N«t 
'^thouJders of a lady. 
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** The conclusion of a bargain for shawls, always takes place before 
witnesses ; and having been asked to attend in that capad^, I went 
to the fiur with the purchaser, the other witnesses, and a broker, who 
was an Armenian. We stopped at an unfinished stone house, without 
a roof^ and we were ushered into a kind of cellar. Though it was die 
abode of an extremely rich Hindoo, it had no other fumitmne than 
eighty elegant packages piled one upon the other against the wall. 

** Parcels, of the most valuable shawls are sold without the pur- 
chaser seeing any more than the outside of them ; he neithw unfidds 
nor examines them, and yet he is perfectly acquainted with every 
shawl by means of a descriptive catalogue which the Armenian bro- 
hbT, with much difficulty, procures from Cashemere. He and his 
witnesses and brokers, for he sometimes has two, all sit down. He 
does not, however, say a word ; every thing being managed by the 
brokers, who go continually from him to the seller, whisper in their 
eais, and always take them to the farthest comer of the apartment 
The negotiation continues till the price first asked is so £ur reduced, 
that the difference between that and the price offered is not too great; 
so that hopes may be entertained of coming to an agreement The 
shawls are now brought ; and the two principals begin to negotialte. 
The seller displays his merchandise, and extols it highly; the buyer 
looks upon it with contempt, and rapidly compares the numbers and 
the marks. This being done, the scene becomes animated ; the 
purchaser makes a direct offer, the seDer rises, as if going away. The 
brokers follow him, crying aloud, and bring him back by force: 
they contend and struggle ; one pulls one way and one the other; it 
is a noise, a confusion, of which it is difficult to form an idea. The 
poor Hindoo acts the most passive part ; he is sometimes even ill- 
treated. When this has continued some time, and they think they 
have persuaded him, they proceed to the third act, whidi consists in 
giving the hand, and is performed in a most grotesque manner. The 
brokers seize upon the seller, and endeavour, by force, to make him 
put his hand into that of the purchaser, who holds it open, and repeats 
his offer with a loud voice. The Hindoo defends himself; he makes 
resistance, disengages himself, and wraps up his hand, in the wide 
sleeves of his robe, and repeats his first price in a lamentable tone. 
This comedy continues a considerable time; they separate, they 
make a pause as if to recover strength for a new contest, the noise 
and the struggling recommence ; at last the two brokers seise the 
hand of the seller, and, notwithstanding all his efforts and cries, 
oblige him to lay it in the hand of the buyer. 

** All at once the greatest tranquillity prevails ; the Hindoo is read/ 
io weepf and laments in a low voice 'OoaK. \ve\aa>QQeiv VuXxa igccal » 
hurr}\ The broken congratulate the vwEcYaaei •• Vii«^ ^^.^'^'^^ -^to- 
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ceed to the final ceremony — the delivery of the goods. All that has 

paased is a mere comedy ; it is, however, indispensable ; because the 

Hindoo will by all means have the appearance of having been deceiv. 

ed and duped. If he has not been sufficiently pushed about and 

tfaaken, if he has not had his collar torn, if he has not received the 

full complement of punches in the ribs, and knocks on the head, 

if his right arm is not black and blue, from being held fast to make 

bim give his hand to the buyer, he repents of his bargain tiU the next 

iair, and then it is very difficult to make him listen to any terms. In 

the affair in which I assisted as witnese^ the Hindoo had demanded 

230,000 rubles, and came down to 180,000 ; and of this sum he paid 

2 per cent to the brokers. 

** Our whole party, the seller, buyer, brokers, interpreters, and wit^ 
nesses, sat down with crossed legs upon a handsome carpet, with a 
broad fringe, spread on purpose. First of all, ices were brought, in 
pretty bowls of China porcelain ; instead of spoons, we made use of 
little fe^tula of mother-of-pearl, fixed to a silver handle by a button 
of ruby, emerald, turquoise, or other precious stones. When we had 
taken refreshments, the merchandise was delivered. 

" The marks had been verified a second time, and all found right, 
new disputes arose about the time of payment; and, when every 
tiling was at last settled, the whole company knelt down to pray. I 
followed the example of the rest, and could not help being struck by 
the diversity of the faith of those who were here assembled ; there 
were Hindoos, adorers of Brama, and of numerous idols ; Tartars, 
who submitted their fate to the will of Allah, and Mahomet his pro- 
phet; two Parsees, or worshippers of fire ; a Calmouck officer, who 
adored, in the Dala Llama, the living image of the divinity ; a Moor, 
who venerated I know not what unknown being ; lastly, an Arme- 
nian, a Georgian, and myself a Lutheran, all three Christians, but 
of different communions — a remarkable example of toleration. 

" My prayer was fervent and sincere : I prayed to heaven to be 
pleased to cure the women of Europe, as soon as possible, of their ex- 
travagant fondness for this article of luxury. The prayer being 
ended, we saluted one another, and every one emptied his bowl ; I 
never tasted a more agreeable beverage. We then separated, and 
each went his oavh way." 

The Talisman, 
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MAGDALENE'S HYMN.* 

The air of death breathes through our houIs, 

The dead all round us lie ; 
By day and ni^t the death-bell tolls. 

And Bays, ** Prepare to die.** 

The face that in the morning sun 
We thought so wond Yous fair. 

Hath &ded, ere his course was run. 
Beneath its golded hur. 

I see the old man in his grave 

With thin locks silvery^grey .; 
I see the child^ bright tresses wave 

In the euld breath of the clay. 

The loving ones we loved the be^t, 

like music all are gone I 
And the wan mooolight bathes in rest 
Their monumental stone. 

But not when the death.prayer is said 

The life of life departs : 
The body in the grave is laid. 

Its I>eauty in our hearts. 

At holy midnight voices sweet 

like fragrance fill the room. 
And happy ghosts with noiseless feet 

Come bright'nli^ from the tomb. 

We know who sends the visions bright. 
From whose dear, side they came ! 

— We veil our eyes before thy light. 
We bless our Saviour's name I 

This frame of dust, this feeble breath 
Tlie Plague may soon destroy ; 

We think on Thee, and feel in death 
A deep and awful joy. 

Dim is the light of vanish'd years 

In the glory yet to come > 
O idle grief ! O foolish tears ! 

When Jesus calls us home. 

Like children for some bauble fair 

That weep themselves to rest ; 
We part with life— awake ! and there 

The jewel in out \>Teaa\.\ 



Ttiwvusfevi'*. 
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THE DOMINIE OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

No SITUATION in society is more laborious and more irksome than 
ttiat of common teachers, and no class of men is held in le« public 
estimation, considering the important station they occupy. It is no 
small disgrace to our country, that men whose time and talents are 
exclusively devoted to the training of youth should be so ill recom- 
pensed for their valuable services. Parents in general calculate on 
nothing but the paltry pittance they pay for the education of their ofi^ 
spring, and reckon as an equivalent for their " tiash" only the visible 
attainment of common-place accomplishments. They shut their eyes 
to the minute and multifarious details of duty no leas incumbent on 
the teacher, than the more palpable branches of his profession. They 
NUom reflect, that thousands of their sons and daughters are pro^ 
baUy kept from being wilful, hardened, and habitual liars, during 
their whole lives, by the salutary admonitions and corrections of their 
iostructors; that thehand of the covetoushas been keptficom theft, and 
that of the fierce from violence and outrage; that natural perversity 
of understanding, has acquired a sense of right and wrong, and wil- 
ful wickedness been checked before it had become habitual, and be- 
fore it has blasted the character of its possessor; and that every in- 
dividual son and daughter that belongs to them is more or less indebt- 
ed through life to the unseen but efiective operation of the moral and 
i^Iigious principles which it is the peculiar province of the teacher to 
inculcate. " What is your child learning at sdiool ?*' says one parent 
to another : ** Reading, writing, and arithmetic," is perhaps the re- 
^Yi as if these common attainments made up the sum total of the 
Poacher's duties ; and the reply is probably accompanied with a nig- 
gardly grumbling at the extravagant amount of the school fees. 

These same persons who grudge the poor man his miserable means 
>f subsistence, vrill not grudge the absurdly extravagant charge of the 
^Kdng master, for teaching their beloved sons and daughters what 
^prqfestori of dancing call a genteel and polite deportment. They 
*iU ungrudgingly pay any sum to have their ofispring stripped of 
^^ natural modesty ; to have them trained to duck and bow, and 
^ and scrape, according to the fashionable mode of ducking, bowing, 
nodding, and scraping ; to teach them ingresses and egresses into and out 
^f parlours, dining-rooms, and ball-rooms; together with all thelack- 
^isical formalities of salutation and invitation, any.breach of which 
*t in their stupid miderstanding, more heinous than a breach of any 
^cie of the decalogue. It is a miserable state of things, when 
^drea are made up for sale, and banded aVmul lot Vos^ecidcssv^ «ai^ 

^ejr were articles of jnerchandise ; vrhen they 8tX« cAV^m&Vii^ V^ 
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their parents, not for ^rhat they will bring of the riches oi 
of God, but of the mammon of unrighteousness. This is 
lackered brass and bronzed impudence ; and the poor don 
not expect that the avaricious will cheerfully part with t 
which they so much require to oTerlay and conceal their o' 
and earthward baseness of disposition. 

But leaving the teacher of the present day to struggle wj 
difficulties, let us look back to the village Dominie of the o 
with his free house, his cow*s grass, his pitiful salary, anc 
pitiful school fees ! The intellectual light of a whole paris! 
haps emanated fh>m him, and yet his ill-requited 
hdd out to himself no prospect but that of oontinua 
and the dismal anticipation of being cut off in the midst o 
by the blighting unhealthiness of his profession. Intend( 
church too, perhaps — days, months, and years of intense st 
baUy eight or ten years at adlege, and contributions levit 
host of poor relatives to keep him there. And all comes 
last — a Dominie I mercy on ui^— Poor soul! Let your in 
look back some fifty years into the eternity of tne past, an 
picture. Look at him with his pale wrinkled forehead, bf 
to the Grown — his eyebrows knitted to overshadow and 
weak grey eyes glimmering feebly through his spectacles 
thin nose, at whose point a snuff^lrop is continually wa^ 
nethw lip habitually hanging down, as if in sympathy wi 
misery-- his bloodless complexion, whose unchanging ooloi 
frosty breath of a winter day cannot bite into a hectic flush- 
ed body, whose ai ticulations are starting through his dothc 
dothes thread-bare, and grey with the eternal cloud of duf 
from the pattix^ feet of his pupils, and floats around him 
and suffi)oating mass. What an atmosphere to live and b 
move, and have a being in ! It is worse than the oorrup 
phere of a mule-twist cotton mill. Even the round and i 
of the lively little innocents themselves are blanched at tl 
fix hour's drilling, and the blood stagnated in the veins o 
mercurial of them. Reader, did you ever put your nose : 
up school in a dear Arosty day? If you have, you will r 
heavy putrid air that rushed into your lungs, dogging the 
of your body, and sinking your soul far bdow zero ! Poor 
labour in the mines of Siberia, or in any other mines, n 
enough ; worse than this it cannot be. Trembling of a 
put the razor to his beard, lest he should, without any goo 
rather without any reason at all, cut his own throat — his 
with wild and hypoohondriacBl fandes— laixi&ea \.w^~V>3i% 
ttotnacb, vertigo spinning in his bnin, «nd X\v« ¥ixaX ^ 
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pa]sy calling in the aid of a ataffio prop his feeble aiid decaying taber- 
nacle. Most generous forefatheral Your posterity boast of your 
monl ivorth, and your far-diffused intelligence : what a pity you 
oould not feel it in your heart, to be a little more grateful towards 
those to whom you were in a great measure indebted for such inesti- 
mable blessings. 

Ohf if there liires in this wide world one .human being who has 
bowels of compassion for the sufferings of another, he will shed tears 
of retrospective sorrow over the miseries of this poor forlorn cast-a- 
way, when he beholds him struggling with the complicated diseases 
of his own frame, and the niggard narrowness of his fortune. He 
will weep most sincerely when he beholds, or imagines he beholds, 
the man of letters labouring, and labouring most successfully, to fix 
the alphabet in the liquid memory of some brainless cub, whose dull 
eje has no distinct conception of any differenoe in characters. What 
a worid of labour to let the best of them know the difference between 
b and d, and p and q. And then comes the practical management of 
the whole scIhx)]. There was life, and spirit, and vigour, and inso- 
lence, and rebellion, in the rising generation of that period, and strict 
discipline was a thing not easily established or preserved. lU-read 
lessons — Ul-recited tasks — utter inattention to every thing in the world, 
but mischief— idleness that laughed at admonition, and set the 
sooufge at defiance— sullen stupidity, that would neither be kicked, 
caffed, nor wheedled into a sense of duty — obduracy that gloried in 
luffbring like a Spartan— impatience that fretted itself, and torment- 
ed others under the least restraint — ^heedlessness that overlooked the 
plainest omsequenoes of actions, and ran headlong into eternal blun- 
ders — lying, that looked up in the master's face with brazen auda- 
city, and denied what he himself had witnessed with his own eyes- 
Juvenile dishonesty that stood convicted without feelii^ disgraced 
•—endless excuses for duties neglected — books torn and rtrewed in 
every direction — slates broken— -copies slurred and blotched— last of 
ell, downright disobedience, that impudently set its face against all 
authority, and sturdy rebellion that threatened to thrust out the poor 
pedagogue, and turn his academy into a paerile republic. 

Such are a few of the internal disorders that the village Dominie 
of former times was called upon to repress. There were external cir- 
cumstances, however, which, though less irritating, were more calcu- 
lated to degrade the dignity of his character and office. Among 
these, were the occasional presents he received from the parents of 
his pupils, not as rewards for diligence in the exercise of his pro- 
fession, not as gifts of friendship, but either as plain and unequivocal 
bjibeei, or, at other times, as contribations iiQTOL\]iftA \ecui«t-\iHKE\K^ 
and benevolentf who were aware of his neoeaaa^oft. llViCiaA ^^NsiKiBEkSf^ 
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oontributioiis to his ill-stored pantry, were necessarily productive of 
a painful feeling of beggarly dependence on his part, under whose 
influence no mind, howerer elevated, could long retain its original 
dignity. His Candlemas offering was a small scheme to increase 
his narrow income ; it vtras a periodical pleading of poverty, that 
brought his misery under the review of his employers, and 
made him be talked of as one who was receiving the benefit of a 
public subscription. His coal money too, a tax still exacted, was sel- 
dom paid with cheerfulness ; and in some remote districts of the coun- 
try, where coal was not very abundant, the children might be seen on 
the winter mornings trudging along to school each with his daily or 
iieekly contributions of peats under his arm, for the school fire. What 
an inglorious thing was it to see the poor Dominie, as was the case in 
some quarters, marching at the head of his school, on a certain day 
of the year, with a son of tweedledee fiddling on before him, or bring- 
ing up the rear of the motley procession, till they reached the door 
of his wealthy and perhaps noble patron, who gratified his generous 
soul by causing bread and milk to be distributed among the little ur- 
chins who danced before his door, and by bestowing upon their ven- 
erable preceptor the munificent annual donation of— One Guinea ! 

The poor soul had likewise many gratuitous duties to perform, for 
which a dose of usquebaugh was the commonly proffered recompense. 
Petitions for the pwr, love lelteis, acrostics, valentines, and all the 
puerile nonsense both in prose and verse, that makes up the ephe- 
meral literature of a little village ; solutions of crabbed questiois in 
arithmetic for old pupils — ^lengthened compositions on polemical divi- 
nity written at the solicitation of some half-defeated dogmatist in the- 
ology — and a host of minor obligations, always thankfully received be- 
cause alwa}^ to be had for nothing. Surrounded by all these vilify- 
ing circumstances, performing all these ill-requited services, and sel- 
dom or never rising above the condition of absolute dependence, the 
common feeling towards' him was pity, mingled in some vrith a sin- 
gle.grun of contempt, and in others vrithji rude and ignorant admir- 
ation of his intellectual attainments. 

It was of all things msst humiliating to behold him on the first 
morning of the week calling on the little tremblers around him for 
their weekly school fees, and assuming a sort of mock dignity upon 
the occasion, the better to conceal from himself the inward debase- 
ment of spirit which he felt, when he took the slender pittance from 
the little hand he had often soouiged, and was perhaps about to 
scourge again, five minutes after receiving this fractional portion of 
his subsistence from it And then to hear him bawling out to some 
helpiesa child of poverty, who had iaWed m Va% ^«i«kV>| '^^m.uit. 
'' Go, tell your illiterate pawxeuta U) s^iui^Liaft XYksXNi'g'^Tk^^tt^. 
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penny of ichool 'vvages, or leavo my school this instant.*' No wonder 
the unhappy man was a little crazy in intellect and infirm in body. 
To see a poor debilitated creature of the kind we hare spoken of, la- 
bouring in a Tillage school, with some fifty or idxty sturdy vagabonds, 
irhose hard heads were obdurately sealed against instruction, and 
(Those robust bodies were capable of bearing the severest flagdlation 
nrithout windng, was surely a sight calculated to make every man of 
reflection thank his Maker that he was not reduced to the necessity of 
( teaching the young idea how to shoot *' Only imagine the deafen- 
ing uproar, and the tumultuous confusion that sometimes reigned in 
Jiese little seminaries. We bave laughed heartily when we heard an 
mdent friend of ours, who began to run his career of life somewhere 
ibout the beginning of the last century, mention that he once passed 
)ne of those schools during a tremendous tempest of riotous insubor- 
lination, when the baffled teacher, unable to repress the horrible se- 
ction that raged within, rushed towards the door, stood there, stretch- 
id out his one hand to his pupils in the interior, the other to the pas- 
sengers in the street, and, with the distorted features, the frantic ges- 
Jculations, and the impassioned voice of a maniac, exclaimed to the 
msympathizing passengers, " Just let any decent Christian look in 
liere, — I say let any decent Christian just look in here and 
;ell me candidly if he ever saw such a pack of incarnate devils 
18 these boys on the iSace of the earth." Every one laughed, 
md no one looked in, and the Dominie continued — ** They are 
not boys, they are hell-hounds— it is intolerable, perfectly in- 
olerablel—curse it I I shall lock my doors for ever, and give 
ip school-keeping altogether;" and, so saying, or rather shouting, 
^distracted man rushedback to assume the reins of his almost sub- 
rerted government. The man was mad, no doubt of it The way 
n which schools were managed in former times was enough to drive 
my man mad. To have one's income made up of weekly twopences, 
groats, and sixpences, — ^to be " worn to the bone with sharp misery,*' 
-4o have one's constitution broken down with the most intolerable 
lrudgery,~to be tormented all day with dyspepsy, and ridden with 
ncubus all night, — ^to be ill doihed, ill lodged, and ill fed, were evils 
00 serious to be borne with patience by any human being. 

The man of set phrases and pedantic peculiarities has been gather- 
ed to his &thers, and with him have vanished the fantastical pun- 
shments, the unmerciful flagellations, and the capricious despotism 
bat cowed the weakness of childhood into cowardice, or exalted pu- 
iriie independence of spirit into hatred of authority, and an unqiudl- 
led abhorrence of every thing that wore the asped of leaxmii^. *I\!a 
mrea of the fraternity are witiiout headfitotie or iDaci\^\ioii<i VDdL\)fiA 
emory of their doings is growing dim in the d^Vance ol Xiv% ^giwaX-, 
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and no child of the present generation may rue that he was the: 
Peace to their adies ! May they repose softly and silent 
made noise enough in the world when alive, and we hare y 
sufficient without them. Edin, Liter, C 



THE THREE DAYS OF FRANCK 

**Cent people* diven 
Chanteroot, en brtsant lenre fen, 
Honnear am enfiuu de la France !* — -B E 

Fbibnds of tbe freeman's hopes, upraise 

A glad, exulting strain! 
A spirit, as of ancient days. 

Glows on our earth ag^n ! 
Seeic ye no more in mouldering urns 

Its embers few and cold : 
Look up I the fire ye worship burua 

More brightly thau of old ! 

Imperial France I this costliest gem. 

This one best boon of Heaven, 
Was all thy trophied diadem 

Yet lacked— and now 'tis given. 
Proud victors in a hundred fights. 

Lords of tbe lyre and pen- 
Now nobler name, and loftier rights 

Are yours, enfranchised men I 

Old men of France! whose tearful eyes 

Were lingering on the past. 
Rejoice ! your race of victories 

Is nobly crowned at last ! 
Now may ye lay the silvered head 

To sleep in thankful trust* 
That Freedom's foot, alone, shall tread 

Above your honoured dust. 

Bright youth of France I for gifts like thine 

Fame bears no common meed ; 
Firm soul, that grasped the great design ; 

Strong arm, that wrought the deed ! 
Fair hands shall twine thy soldier-wreaths, 

Orave sires tliy civic crown,— 
And every land, where Virtue breathes. 

Shall hail thee as her own ! 

Fidr girls of France ! your loving suarf a 

Well may ye proudly spread. 
To bind such lion.hearts as theirs. 

With Beauty's silken thread ! 
As you would guard yuur virgin charms 

From coward, G\rax\, or «\a.v«. 
With welcome andiea, «ud o^u «xn\%) 

Receive the true BndV>T«ve\ 
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And ye ! the beardless warrior.host. 

The chiefa in infant years I 
Well may glad France your gloried boast. 

With proad, triumphant tears ! 
God^ help rewrard yon I gallant wights. 

And bless the arms ye wield 
llias early for your country's rights,— 

Keen sword and stainless shield I 

Lo I HistYy's rouse her sleep hath burst. 

To snatch her andent lyre. 
And fan your triumphs, as she nursed 

The old heroic fire I 
The spirit of a thousand years 

Is kindling in her glance. 
And swells her accents, as she hears 

Your deeds, young hope of France I 

Brave hearts of Fk^nce I in every time. 

Land, language, class, or creed. 
Wherever lives tiie hate of crime. 

Or love of lofty deed ; 
Wherever Freedom's martyrs weep. 

Or Freedom's altar flames. 
All lips shall burn, all bosoms leap. 

At mention of your names I 

If aught of good, devout, and high 

In lasting priUse endures ; 
If aught of glory shatt not die, 

O gallant men ! 'tis yours I 
Strong trust ye claim, and grateful pride 

From those your strife hath freed j 
And nations watch you eager-eyed. 

And bid your sworda ** God speed I** 

Be wakeful ! though the blast should pauaea 

The storm may rave again : 
Be merciful I so pure a cause 

Should wear no spot or stain : 
Be hopeful ! from the risen sun 

llie darkest clouds will fly : 
Be glad I for surely ye have won 

A name that shall not ^e I 

Aye ! breathe a prayer, yet low and deep 

The tears that nations shed 
Fall on that mound, whose dust ye keep 

O'er Gallia's patriot dead. 
Well rest the brave ! yet living still 

Their spirits' voice shall be ; 
Through every age the words shall thrUl— 

" W? died^^nd France it free r 

TaWt Edinburgh Miignzt««« 
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It was on a pouring wet morning in the end of the i 
March, 1827, that I sat drowsily ensconced in a " Woodbu 
side the fire in my studt/ f/ J insi front room in Upper Broc 
— for I am in easy circumstances, and rent " a suite of apt 
fit for the immediate reception of an M. P. or bachelor of i 
in the house of a ** professional man of celebrity, who has ] 
ly.*' 1 had spelt through two newspapers, eyen to the last 
of ** Rowland's Kalydor *' and '* GowIand*8 Lotion. " I had 
dozed over every article in the last page of my last paper, 
caught myself reading the small- printed prices of the n 
potatoes at Ss. and 6d. 

I began to feel— as hunting gentlemen do during a har 
what is called " hard up." I had stirred my fire till it 
and yawned until 1 began to fear a locked jaw. In very cl 
strolled to the window, hopeless as I was of seeing any thi 
amusing than overflowing gutters, half-drowned sparrov 
drenched apothecary's boy. It was early in the morning, a 
a London morning, and I could not even anticipate the re 
dose carriage, with an oil-skin hammer-doth, driving by : ^ 
was my delight, when, at one glance, as I reached the wj 
descried that the bills in a large and handsome house opp< 
been taken down ! Now do not suppose that I love to pry 
neighbours' afiairs for the sake of gossip— far from it: bul 
an honest bachelor gentleman to do on a rainy morning, if 
not pick up a small matter of amusement by watching his 
neighbours now and then ? 

The houses opposite were worse than no houses at all : for 
inhabited by an old and infirm lady, who had no visiton 
M . D. , an apothecary, and a man in a shovel-hat. The otfa 
contained only an elderly and very quiet couple, who had no 
much variety as a dock ; they never stopt — ^never went too fi 
slow — ^never wanted winding up — ^they went of theraselv< 
breakfast and dinner bells rang daily to a minute, at half-p 
and at six o'dock — ^their fat coachman and fat horses cam 
door precisely at two o'dock to take them out, always to the 1 
Park, and drove twice round the outer drcle. I took cai 
quire into that fact. I ascertained too, for certain, that th 
leg of mutton for dinner every Tuesday and Friday, and fi 
times a-week, including Sundays, on which day too the bu 
ways brought roasting beef— always the thick part of the 
What could I do with sucYi pes^^l^ as \2[i«a«'^ \ ^^«^&a 
hopeless. 
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Frepturatioxis for the reoepti(m of a fomily in my favourite house 
now went on with great spirit ; a thorough internal cleaning and 
\ sGOttdng on the first day; on the seocmd, all the windows were 
'. deaned. I could stand it no longer, and snatching up my hat, I 
I just stepped over promiscuousiy to ask the maid, who was washing 
i j the steps, by whom the house was taken. She was a stupid, igno*. 
not, country girl, and did not seem at all alire to the interest at- 
taching to her examination. I however discovered that — the house 
^taken by a baronet, and that his family consisted of his lady and 
one child (a boy), and his wife's sister. 

I took a few turns in the Park, and just as I rapped at my own 
floor, I determined I would make no farther inquiries concerning 
the expected family — ^no, it would be infinitely more interesting to 
discover every thing by my own penetration and ingenuity; — it 
vnould be a nice employment for me, for I was dreadfully at a loss 
for something to do, and would keep me from falling asleep. 

I began now to count the hours. I was afraid of stirring from 
the window lest the strangers should escape my vigilance, and arrive 
unknown to me. I even dined in my study ; and here, by the way, 
I must let the reader into a little secret. I had a laige wire blind 
fixed on one of my windows, behind which I could stand and direct 
my inquiries unseen by any body, though few within range were 
uiiseen by me. 

A few days passed slowly on. Muslin curtains were put up, not 
{i^i, fortunately for me, (I have a mortal antipathy to blinds to 
>ny windows but my own ;) boxes of mignionette appeared in every 
^ndow. A cart from Colville's in the King's Road, filled with 
Persian lilacs, moss-roses, and heliotropes, unladed its sweets at the 
door. They had then a rural taste ; country people, perhaps ; and I 
sighed as I figured to myself a bevy of plump rosy misses in pink 
and green, and one or two young squires in green coats and top 
boots. The arrival, whatever it might be, must be drawing very 
near— nearer and nearer — for a respectable looking housekeeper 
loade her appearance one morning at the window, who had stolen a 
march on me ; I never could mcke that out, for I had never seen her 
arrive. Two or three maids also were flitting about, and a gentle- 
loan out of livery appeared, now at the area, and now at the hall- 
door, superintending the unpacking of a grand piano-ferte from 
Broadwood's ; then arrived a cart from Brecknell and Turner, wax- 
chandlers in the Haymarket; and one from Fortnum and Mason*s 
in Piccadilly, with ^vers other carts and packages of minor consi- 
deration. Then came hackney coaches with servants and oolouied 
paper boras— ffmart looking maids in Leghoni \xnmA\a ^oodi di>T«&ci 
sdawU, and footmen in dark green, and 'very pMti \Vvet\«!&. *^^^ 
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family could not be fur behind. At last, about four o'dock, the 1 
arri¥ed-^ turbot and two fine lobsters for sauce. I can be on 
odth it ima not a brill, and fish was very dear that momii^, fa 
inquired ; therefore that could not be for the senrants, — Sir Chai 
and family must be dose at hand. 

I remained rooted to the window, and was Boon rewarded test : 
patient inyestigation, by hearing, at about six o'clock, a CBziii 
diiTing rapidly up the street from Park Lane. It was them acta 
ly. A green trayelling carriage, all over imperials, stopped at 
door in good earnest, most beautifully splashed with mud— no ai 
— (mly a bird for the crest ; four post horses, and a maid and a 
servant in the rumble. My heart beat quick, my eyes strained 
my head, lest any one of the inmates of the carriage should eso 
my vigilance. The hall doors were thrown open in an instant, i 
the gentleman out of livery, with two of his colleagues, flew oal 
assist the ladies to ab'ght First of all, a gentleman— Sir Gharie 
course— made his appearance, tall, and very distinguished koU 
dressed in a brown frock-coat, and dark fur travelling cap, and 
parently about thirty years of age. Next came a lady, who skip 
out very lightly, and who seemed rather in a hurry to see the i 
abode— that was the sister. She was thin, and very graceful, 
wrapped in a white cashemere, with rather a nairpw border; 
features were hidden from my view, , as- she 'wore one of ti 
plaguey laige coarse straw bcnnets, tied down with white 8 
ribbons, two bows, and the edges cut in Vandykes. Another 1 
then descended, more slowly and carefully, and as she watched 
alighting of a nurse who had deposited a fine rosy boy, aboi 
twelvemonth old, into the arms of Sir Charles, I observed that 
was evidently about to increase her family ; therefore, I had aire 
ascertained, beyond a doubt, which was tlie wife, and which wai 
wife's sister. The doors then closed, and I saw no more that m 
ing, excepting that the lamp was lit in the dining room, and 
shutters closed at seven o'clock, and then in the gloom I saw tl 
figures descend the stairs, from which I concluded they all wen 
dinner ; besides the turbot, they had house lamb, and asparagus. 

The next morning, while dressing, I espied the sister, whoi 
shall call Ellen, standing on the balcony, admiring and arranging 
flowers. The morning was beautiful and very light, so that I 
a perfect view of her. It was impossible that a more lovely creal 
could be seen. She appeared not more than sixteen or sevente 
indeed, from the extreme plainness of her dress, I suspected she 
not quite left the schod-room. She was rather above the mk 
heigbtf very shght and graceful, \)ng\it «xidL \wa»it!il\]i^ ^^k I 
Jjgbt auhvan curls, and a very paUidaxvtax «iV»u\.\vet. "^^^X 
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yonof md romantic, I should most assuredly hare fallen in love on 
tlie instant, as she stooped over the balcony, with a most enchanting 
air, smiling and kissing her hand to the baby, whom his nurse, at 
that moment, carried out of the hall door for an early walk in the 
park. 

I Presently she was joined by her sister, whom I shall call Lady 
3eymoar, and who eridently came to summon her to breakfast She 
'appeared about twenty-fiye or twenty-six years old : pale, interesting, 
and beautiful ; had a mild and pensive, I almost thought a melancholy 
look, and seemed Tory quiet and gentle in all her moTements. 
r I should hare been inclined to fall in love with her too, if she had 
not been a married woman, and I had not seen Ellen first ; but Ellen 
• j tiaa by fkr the more beautiful of the two fair sisters-^e most strik- 
*\ irif, the most animated, and I always admired animation, for it ar- 
gues inquiry, and from inquiry springs knowledge. The ladies lin- 
'' gered, and stooped down to inhale the fragrance of their flowers, until 
^ Sir Charles appeared to summon them, and the whole trio descended 
^- to breakfiist. Lady Seymour leaning on the arm of her husband, and 
Ellen skipping down before them. Sir Charles was very handsome, 
very tall, and Tory dignified looking. Nothing could be more pro- 
midng than the appearance of the whole party. I was delighted 
ivith the prospect; no more gaping over newspapers; adieu enntii, 
here was food for reflection. My mind was now both actively and 
usefully employed, and a transition from idleness to useful occupation * 
is indeed a blessing. 

Days flew on, and I gradually gathered much important and cu- 
rious information. The Seymours had many visitors ; a vast propor- 
tion of coroneted carriages among them ; went regularly to the open^ 
I eould not make out who was Ellen's harp-master ; but Crivelli 
taught her singing, from which I argued their good taste. She 
vent out to evening parties ; 1 concluded, therefore, that she had only 
just come outt and was still pursuing her education. A green britska 
and chariot were in requisition for both ladies, as the day was fine or 
otherwise: a dark cab with a green page attended Sir Charies on 
some days, on othera he rode a bay horse with black legs and a star 
on Ids forehead. With respect to tiie general habits of the famil) , 
they were early risers, and dined at eight o'clock. The beautiful baby 
ifas the pet of both ladies, and lived chiefly in the drawing-room ; 
and I observed that Ellen frequently accompanied him and liis nurse 
in their early walks, attended by a footman. 

The Seymours occupied the whole of my time ; I gave up all par- 
ties for the present, on the score of business, and 1 tisa\ur« ^oxi \V. ^-«& 
gu/te as much as one person could do oonvenicnW^ \o\ooV.\oViaKKv. 
Fmm discoveries I made, the family speedily bwume vcf^ VAckj*.- 
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ixig to me, I may ny painfully interesting. Now, I am d 
g^yen to romance or Ughr-flying notions, seeing that 1 am bu 
known to invent anything ; what I am about to relate, may i 
relied on as the result of an accurate though painful inTesti| 

Before communicating these discoveries to my readers, 
even on the threshold, i have endeavoured to .bespeak' 1 
terests for the fiur Ellen, as I felt a deep one for her myM 
— ^truth must out,-^ it is my duty. 

From the first day of the arrival of the Seymours, as 1 1 
tinue to designate them, I had been struck by the evident 
of Lady Seymour. I frequentiy observed her, wiien alone, 
face in her hands, as she leant upon a small table beside the 
which she sat. 

The work, or the book, or the pendl — for she drew — ^was 
Uy thrown aside when the husband or her young sister qu 
apartment The fine litUe baby seemed her greatest 
He was a wild, struggling littie fellow, full of health and i; 
most too much for her delicate frame and apparentiy weak 
health. She could not herself nurse him long together ; 1 
served that the nurse was very frequentiy in the room f 
and that the fond mother followed and watched her littie d 
most Gonstantiy. She was surrounded by luxuries — hjj 
Her husband, in appearance at least, was one whom all won 
admire \ one of whom a wife might feel proud;— «he had 
ful child ;— <he was young, lovely, titied. What then oou 
cause of this dejection ? What could it be ? I redouUei 
tention : I was the last to retire and the first to rise. I de 
to discover this mystery. 

One morning I discerned her weepii^— 'Weeping bitftei 
bedroom was in the front of the house ; she was walking b 
and fiurwards between the window and the opened folding-d 
handkerchief at her eyes. At first I thought she might 
toothache, — ^not being given, as I before said, to romance; 
suspected her confinement was about to take place,— 4Rit 
coidd not be. No Mr Bladgen appeared— his carriage had 
been at her door for more than a week ; at which I was n 
prised. She was evidently and decidedly weeping, — I at 
that beyond a doubt A flash of ]ight beamed across my z 
have it ! thought I, — ^perhaps her husband's afiections are e 
Gould it be possible? Husbands are wayward things, — I 
that I was not a husband. 

A kind of disagreeable and tormenting suspicion at thai 

strengthened my belief^ a suspicion. Vlbaitr-AicrN ^iasiSL\«( 

perhMpe jbe might love llie \Mau!dM YSVsn. \ \rifi^ Vn 
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idea: but drcamstances, lightly passed over before^ returned now 
Id crowds to my recollection to confirm me in it From that mo- 
BMnt 1 renewed my observations daily, and with still increased vigi- 
hnoe, and was obliged to come to the painful conclusion, that my 
aBtpdons were not only but too well founded with regard to Sir 
Chiries, but that Ellen returned his passion. Yes, she was roman- 
tinny in love with the husband of her sister 1 I seldom find myseif 
*intiDg in my opinions, yet, in this case, I would willingly have 
given five hundred pounds to feel sure that I was in error. Such 
vw the interest with which the extreme beauty, the viyadty and 
gnee of the youthful Ellen had inspired me. Here then was food 
jbrj^osophy as well as reflection. Who shall say that Inquirers 
ire impertinent, when such &ct8 as these can be didted ? Had it 
wt been for me— «uch is the apathy of people about what does not 
cnoem them — a base husband, and an artful intriguing sister, 
idfjai still have maintained a fair &ce to the world ; but I was de- 
tamined to cut the matter short, and open the eyes of the deluded 
vilb as to the real extent of her injury. Honour compelled me to 
It Let not the reader think me rash, — I will explain the drcum- 
rimefls whidi influenced my conviction. Oh, Ellen ! how have I 
bNB deodved in thee ! How hast thou betrayed a too susceptible 
keart 

Sr Charles was an M. P., which my ingenuity in setting together 
hsws and focts enabled me to make sure of. He frequently return- 
od hte from the debates in the house. The weather grew warm, 
md the shutters were always left open till the family retired for the 
B^ght Their lamps were brilliant, and I could discern the fair 
BUflQ peeping over the balustrades of the staircase, and lingering 
\ai waiting on the landing place, evidently on the lookrout for an 
■lioiialy expected arrival. Then the cab of Sir Chailes would stop 
it ike door — ^his well-known knock would be heard, and Ellen would 
\f nhh the lightness of a £Eury to meet him as he ascended the stairs. 
Se would then fold her in his arms, and they would enter the draw- 
ng-nom. together ; yet, before they did so, five or ten minutes* tete- 
Uele firequently took place on the landing, and the arm of Sir 
Ckules was constantly withdrawn from the waist of Ellen, before 
htf apeaied the drawing-room door and appeared m the presence of 
lie poor neglected wife, whom he greeted with no embrace, as he 
tedc his seat bedde her on the sofa. 

For some time I set down the empreumentt of Ellen to meet Sir 
Chaiies as that of a livdy and afiectionate girl to greet her sister's 
hnband, in the manner she would receive her owivbioV^^ex. \ v)\a 
mm chimed to think diSSsrentiy, 

When Ellen played on the harp, which bIiq did tklmiosl da^^, ^^t 

M 3 
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Charles would stand listening beside her, and would frequently im- 
print a kiss on her beautiful brow, gently lifting aside the curls 
which covered it: but this never took place when Lady Seymour wv 
in the room — ^mark that — ^no, not in a single instance. Sir Chaiics 
sometimes sat reading in a chair near the drawing-room window, and 
would, as Ellen passed him, fondly draw her towards him and hold 
her hands, while he appeared to converse with her in the most ani- 
mated manner. If the door opened, and the poor wife came in, 
the hands were instantly released. 

As the spring advanced, the appearance of Lady Seymour, and 
more frequent visits of Mr Blagden, led me to suppose her confine- 
ment drew near ; she became later in rising in the morning, and 
Sir Charles and Ellen almost constantly took a very early tete-a-iete 
walk in the park, from which they usually returned long before 
Lady Seymour made her appearance in the drawing-room. 

A very handsome man, with a viscount's coronet on his cab, was a 
frequent visitor in Upper Brook Street. I doubted not but that he 
was an admirer of and suitor to the fair Ellen. Yet she slighted 
him ; he was entirely indifferent to her : otherwise why did she often 
leave the drawing-room during his very long morning visits, and 
sit reading in the window of a room up stairs, or playing vnth the 
baby in the nui^sery, leaving her sister to entertain him ? The rea- 
son was too evident ; cruel and heartless EUen ! My heart bled more 
and more for the poor wife; I absolutely b^an to hate Ellen. 

At length, closed bedroom shutters, hurry and bustle, cart-loads of 
straw, and the galloping chariot of Mr Blagden, announced the ac- 
couchement of Lady Seymour. All seemed happily over before the 
house was dosed for the night 

Sir Charles and Ellen were in the drawing-room together. The 
lady's maid rushed into the apartment ; I almost fancied that I heard 
her exclaim, *< My lady is safe, and a fine boy." So well did the d» 
ceitful Ellen act her joy, she dasped her hands together, and then, in 
the apparent delight of her heart, shook hands with the maid, who 
left the room directly. My heart was relenting towards her, as 
she was flying to follow the woman, no doubt with the intention of 
hastening to the bedside of her sister; but no— she returned to ten- 
derly embrace Sir Charles before she quitted the drawing^onoom. At 
such a time too ! Oh, faithless and cruel Ellen ! 

Sir Charles and Ellen were now more frequently together— more 
in love than ever. They sang together, read together, walked to- 
gether, played with the little boy together, and nursed the new little 
baby in turns. 
In due course of time poor Lady ^ymnraiY T«e»y%T«^^ «d& t^booiv- 
ed her station in the drawiiig-ioom,esid.\}ki«xi^t C^iaA^a 
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freqamklyailioina I was furious at him aa well as at EUen. All 
my tendo: oompaasioii and interest centred in the unhappy and neg- 
lected wife. 

One other instance in corroboration of the justness of my sui^icions 
I will rdate. A miniature painter, whom I knew by sight, came 
ody eTery morning to the house. Sir Charles was sitting for his 
picture. One morning, when I concluded it must be nearly finish- 
ed, Sir Charles and the artist left the house together. I saw the 
pictnre Ijing on the table near the window, in the same spot where 
the artist had been working at it for nearly two hours before, while 
Sir Charles was sitting to him. I had not for a moment lost sight 
of it, and am ready to affirm upon oath, that the miniature was the 
likeness of Sir Charles, and of no one else ; for you must know that I 
have a small pocket telescope by which I can detect these nice points 
aocuately. Well,— 'Miss Ellen came into the room; — she was 
alone; — die walked up to the picture, gazed on it for a long while, 
aod^will it be beliered ? — pressed it several times to her lips and then 
to her heart! — Yes, I am quite sure she pressed it to her heart; no 
one can deceire me in that particular. She did not indeed think or 
guess that any eye observed her ; — ^but oh ! Ellen, tliere vras an eye 
orer you that never slumbered, at least very seldom. Things had 
thus arrived at such a pass, that concealment on my part would have 
been criminaL-- 'My duty was dear,.— an instant exposure, without 
regard to the feelings g£ any one. But how could it be accomplished 
^thout personal danger. Sir Charles was a shot I had seen a case 
of pistols arrive from John Marton and Son, Dover Street; besides. 
he was big enough to eat me, so that putting myself forward was 
out of the question. I had it — I would write to the Times and the 
True Sun, under the signature of <* a Friend to Morality." That 
very night I condensed these notes into three columns, as I said to 
the editor, not to occupy too great a space in his valuable journal ; and 
eariyonthe followii^ morning I arose to despatch my letters, when, 
what should greet my astonished senses, but, at the door of the Sey- 
mours, their travelling carriage with four post horses! What could 
it mean ? I had seen no signs of packing ; no trunks, or waggons ! 
What oould it mean? I stood perfectly aghast ; my eyes were fixed 
intently upon the carriage.— ^h ! I had it again, my wits never fail 
me — the murder was out 1 need not write to the Times. Miss 
Ellen was dtaoovered, and going to be sent ofif to school, or perhaps 
to ''dull aunts and croaking rooks " in the country ! I was glad to 
be spared the pain of forwarding the explanation ; and yet — ^Good 
heavens ! what was my surprise and profound mystification when 
Sir Charhs appdnred, handing in, first Lady Seymoxii, «b >D«a»^^ivi\. 
aii6b on har countenance, jmdiant with smiles, ttiid «2kin»Gii ^ ^<^ 
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and light in her moyements as Ellen herself— then that old nune 
irith the new baby — then Ellen, smiling as usual; and last of all. Sir 
Charles got upon the box, followed by the Viscount I ! and then off 
they drove as fast as the horses could carry thenu My eyes and 
mouth continued wide open long after they had turned the corner into 
Park Lane. I was at my wit's end ; at sea without a rudder. Whit 
could all this possibly portend ? The little boy was left behind tool 
and all the senrants, with the exception of one of the lady's maids, 
and Sir Charles's own man. Could it be that Ellen was going to be 
palmed off upon the poor deceiyed Viscount ? But why then should 
they go out of town to be married ? why had not I seen the lent 
glimpse of a lawyer, or any preparation for a trousseau 9 and why 
did the new baby go with them ? that could not be of much use at a 
wedding. No, that covld not be it Where could they be goiif ? 
I passed a restless day, a sleepless night The next morning I grew 
desperate, and was on the point of sallying forth in my^cap and dreso- 
ing gown, to knock at the door of the deserted mansiwi, and demand 
satisfEiction of the butler, when who should I pounce upon at the door, 
but my old friend General Crosby. It was devilish unlucky, but I 
was obliged to ask him up. " I intended to call on my friends, the 
St Legers, over the way, this morning," said he, '* but I iind they 
are gone to Portsmouth." 

** To Portsmouth, are they ? that's very curious," said I, inter- 
rupting him. " Do you know the family ?" asked I, with something 
like agitation. 

** I have known Sir Charles St Leger all his life ; he married 
Fanny Spenser, a daughter of Admiral Spenser." 

"Good God!" 

" Why are you surprised?" asked he gravely. 

" Why, General, I must be candid with you ; truth and honour 
compel me to a disclosure, which, I am sure will, as a friend of the 
family, cause you exceeding pain." The general was now surprised 
in his turn. 

*< Good heavens!" he ejaculated, " Nothing has happened to Mib 
Murray or the child, I hope^" 

** I don't know who you mean by Mrs Murray," I replied, with 
great seriousness. *' It is of Lady St Leger and her sister that I am 
about to speak." And I then told him every circumstanoe of guilt, 
with their corroborating proofs, to which I had been so unwilliqg a 
witness ; I told him all without disguise ; to all of which he listened, 
as I thought, very calmly, apathetically indeed, considering he was a 
friend of the family ; but on the conclusion of my recital, to my 
great dismay ^ he arose, put on his Vunt, and looVdn^ ^-mt^ctorolv^ 
Maid, *'8ir. the lady whom you bav© \aM» YtfxnawMA \i>| «a v«»^- '^ 
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% of your attention is not the intriguante you suppose, is not the 
iiBOur of Sir Charles St Leger, but is no other tlmn his w^e and 
god-daughter. 1 wish you, Sir, a good morning." 
Wife! god-daughter I" I repeated in a fiunt voice. " But, 
teral, for God's sake, one instant : the elder lady ?" **^ Is Lady 
[leger's elder sister, the wife of the gallant Captain Murray, 
Be absence on senrice she has been some time lamenting. His 
• has arrived at Portsmouth, and they are all gone to meet him. ^ 
had reached the door ; I was in an agony ; my hair stood on 
; — ** One word more: the Viscount?" " Is Captain Murray's 
r brother. And before I take my leave, pennit me to wish you 
iter occupation than dandestinely watching the actions of others, 
lisinterpreting the actions of an amiable and virtuous lady, and 
ocing the character of an estimable man, whose refinement of 
ing you have neither mind to understand nor appreciate. Sir, I 
1 you again a good morning." 

7hat would I not have given at that moment of shame to have 
1 on my travels down the bottomless pit ! Anywhere rather than 
he first floor at Brook street. I was positively at my wits' end. 
hung my head, completely abashed, discomfited — I had no- 
g to say, absolutely not a word — and was thoroughly ashamed of 
elf and my ingenuity. Had I possessed a tail, 1 should have 
k ofi* with it hanging down between my legs, in the manner I 
) seen a discomfited dog do : but I had no such expressive ap- 
lage, and I could only ejaculate to myself at intervals, during the 
le of the next three days- 
God bless my soul ! what a false scent I have been on ! And 
i bachelor gentleman too, not at all given to invention! Yet 
was I to guess that a wife could be in love with her husband ? 
re it some excuse for me after all. God bless my soul !" 
. S. The St Legera are returned— Capt Murray is with them 
neoch blinds are putting up all over the house, " Othello's oc- 
tion's gone," can't stand it— ofi* to the continent. 

Monthly Mag, 
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When the breeze of a Joyful dawn blew free 
In the silken sail of infancy. 
The tide of time flowed back with me 
The forward-flowing tide of time \ 
And many a sheeny summer morn, 
Ado WD the Tigria I was borne. 
By BagdsVt ahrincB of fretted gold. 
High. waUed gardeiu green and old i 
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True MoBsalinan was I and ewnrv. 

For it was iu the golden prime 

Ol good Harunn Alraschid. 

Aniglit my shallop, nutling through 
The low and bloomed foliage, drove 
The fragrant, glistening deeps, and d- 
The citron shadows in the blue : 
Bf garden porches on the brim. 
The costly doors flung open wide. 
Gold glittering through lamplight dim, 
And broidered sote on eadi side : 
In aooth it waa a goodly time. 
For it waa in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Airascliid. 

Often, where clear stemmed platans guard 
The outlet, did I turn away 
The boat-liead down a brobd canal 
From the main river sluiced, where all 
The sloping of the moonlit sward 
Was damask work, and deep inlay 
Of breaded blooms unmown, which crept 
Adown to where the waters slept 
A goodly place, a goodly time. 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alrasch'd! 

A motion, from the rirer won, 
Ridged the smooth level, bearing on 
My shallop tiiroogh the star.strown calm. 
Until another night in night 
I entered, frt>m the clearer light, 
Imbowered vaults of pillared patra, 
Imfwisoning sweets, whidi, as they clomb 
Heavenward, were stayed beneath the dutna 
Of hollow boughSi— A goodly time. 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraechid ! 

Still onward ; and the clear canal 
Is rounded to as clear a lake. 
From the green rivage many a fall 
Of diamond rillets musical. 
Through little crystal arches low 
Down fr^m the central fountain's flow 
Fftll^ silver<^fming, seemed to shake 
The sparkling flints braieath the prow. 
A goodly place, a gnodly time. 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Harouu Alraschid! 

Above through many a>>oweT^ ttvm 
A walk with vary.Qo\ow«aL «to«\\>h 
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Wandered engrained. On either aide 
Ail round about the fragrant marge. 
From fluted yase, and braaen urn 
In order, eastern flowers large. 
Some drooping low their crimson bell 
Half.closedi, and others studded wide 

With disks and tiars, fed the time 

With odour in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alrasohid. 

Far o£f, and where the lemon grove 
lo closest oorerture npeprung. 
The liying airs of middle night 
Died round the bolbnl as he sunf . 
Not he: but something which poeaened 
llie darkness of the world, delight. 
Life, anguish, death, immortal love 
Ceasing not, mingled, unrepreased. 

Apart from place, withholding lime. 

But flattering the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Bladcgreen the garden bowers and grata 
Slumbered: the solemn palms were ranged 
Above, un wooed of summer wind. 
A sudden splendour from behind 
Flushed all the leaves with rich gold green* 
And flowing rapidly between 
Their interspaces, counterchanged 
The level lake with diamond plots 

Of saffiron light A lovely time. 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid! 

Dark blue the deep ephore overhead. 
Distinct with vivid stars unrayed. 
Grew darker from that under.flame; 
So, leaping lightly from the boat. 
With silver anchor left afloat. 
In marvel whence that glory came 
Upon me, as in sleep I sank 
In cool soft turf upon the bank. 

Entranced with that place and time. 

So worthy of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Thence through the garden I was borne— 
A realm of pleasance, many a mound. 
And many a shadow-chequered lawn 
Full of the city's stilly sound. 
And deep myrrh thickets blowing roand 
The stately cedar, tamarisks. 
Thick rosaries of scented thorn. 
Tall orient sArubs, and obeliska 
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Graven with emblems of the time. 
In honour of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

With dazed vision unawares 
From the long alley's latticed shade 
Emerged, I came upon the great 
Pavilion of the Caliphat, 
Right to tiie carven cedam doors. 
Flung inward over spangled floors, 
Broad-based flights of marble stairs. 
Ran up with golden balnatrade. 

After the fashion of tlie time. 

And humour of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alrasehid. 

The fourscore windows all alight 
As with the quintessence of flame, 
A million tapers flaring bright 
From wreathed silvers, looked to shamo 
The hollow-vanlted dark, and streamM 
Upon the mooned domes aloof 
In inmost Bagdat, till there scem'd 
Hundreds of crescents on the roof 

Of night new-risen, that marvellous time, 

To celebrate the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alrasdild. 

Then stole I up, and trancedly 
Gazed on the Persian girl alone. 
Serene with argent-lidded eyes 
Amorous, and lashes like to rays 
Of darkness, and a brow of pearl 
Tressed with redolent ebony. 
In many a dark delicious curl. 
Flowing below her rose-hued cone ; 

The sweetest lady of the time. 

Well worthy of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alrasehid. 

Six columns, three on either side. 
Pure silver, underpropped a rich 
Throne o* the massive ore, from which 
Down dropped, in many a floating fold, 
Engarlanded and diapered 
With inwrought flowers, a cloth of gold. 
Thereon, hb deep eye laugfater-stirred 
With merriment of Idngly pride. 

Sole star of all that place and time, 

I saw him— in liis golden prime. 
The Good Haboun Albjischid! 

ALFtEO TBNNVSa 
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THE CALTON HILL. 

Ih the year 1814^ when the writer of these pages vna a school-boy, 
he used to select the Calton Hill as a proper place, from its solitude, 
\ fat bending his studious thoughts on Liyy and Anacrcon : within 
> the brief space which has elapsed since then, it has become fUlly in- 
vohred in the whirl of the dty, and now no more resembles what it 
fumeriy was than the bustling village of the British Canadian re- 
MDldeg the Indian Savannah which once occupied its site. Not 
tiat the dty is much more extended than it yras round the Calton 
i Hill; it is the strange peculiarity of Edinbui^h, that there are 
Alpine scenes of savage magnificence, and precipices which never 
woB and never can be approached, in the ver}' centre of, and mixed 
np with the details of the streets. But, in 1815, the Calton Hill 
i*BS roidered a thoroughfhre, by the formation of a road connecting 
the New Town directly with the eastern district of the country. A 
; 1(% bridge was thnnvn from the east end of Prince's Street to tlie 
^ iveatem Ikce of the hill; the corresponding road was cut, partly 
through primitive rocks, and partly through a burial ground, which 
picsented obstructions of a difierent, but not less difficult nature : 
there was also an immense hollow to be filled up. Nevertheless, 
the yMe was in time perfected, so as to form one of the noblest 
Bj^roBches that any European city can boast of. Before this period, 
^ Un exhibited two solitary buildings of opposite enough charac- 
ter;.^ Bridewell, which somebody compared to a Bastile, and a 
( monament to Lord Nelson, for which there are more ungracious 
I oomparisQBS. But this was the era of true tasto in Edinburgh. 
"^ pure Gredan architecture was now beginning to be studied in 
^ts best models, and as this craggy hill seemed to ofier sites equal to 
the Athenian Acropolis itself, various structures of that kind liave 
*iace been erected upcm it First appeared an Observatory, of sim- 
P^ but most el^fant details^ having an advanced pediment on each 
of the &UV sides, supported by six columns. This is situated on the 
top of the hill, but not within the range of view presented in our 
' Q^giaving. At the south-east angle of the court eiidosing the Ob- 
■ervatoiy, there has since been erected a monument to Professor 
^y&ir, a person eminently deserving to have his memory recorded 
in such a situation, having been chiefly instrumental in obtaining 
^r Edinburgh the benefits of this sdentific structure. The monu- 
'^^nt is a square mass surrounded witlt columns, and altogether 
foroiod in the purest Gredan taste. Seen from oVnvoaV. mvj ^'ca 
*^»«n^ Edinburgh, the observatory gives the vrkoU scftivtr^ «».^xv«tfMtv 
j^, its form and s/tuation being idike caV.cvi\a.\te»i Vo x%tmxv\ 
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the spectator of the temple-crowned steeps of Achaia. 1 
suggested by certain persons interested in both the arts ai 
their country, that a monument should be erected to the : 
tish officers who had fallen in the war of the French Re 
monument alike worthy of those heroes, and of their gra 
try. The design met at first with so much enoouragemei 
immediate patrons considered it as afibrding an opportu 
storing, on the Calton Hill of Edinburgh, the most beau 
the structures of Greece— the noble Parthenon itself. It 
lated that the work might be completed for £60,000, and 
contributions were rendered with such liberality, not onl 
land, but in every place where Scotsmen were to be fount 
strongest hopes were entertained of speedily obtaining iht 
sum. On the 27th of August, 1822, while King George 
was in Edinburgh, the foundation stone was laid with mf 
ours, by the Duke of Hamilton, his Majesty contributing, 
a thousand guineas towards the undertaking. Years post 
the design seemed In some danger of being neglected 
managers very unfortunately determined to commence 
with what money they had already collected, trusting tl 
pearanoe of the building, even in its first lineaments, wo 
best means of drawing further contributions from the puU 
massive and most beautiful columns, intended to form ] 
support of the western pediment, were accordingly erected, 
pense of thirteen thousand pounds ; and there the work 8 
want of funds. It is now obvious that the building cai 
completed as a monument to the heroes of the last war ; 
thirteen thousand pounds could be gathered from the po 
they contemplated that arduous contest with a warm and 
tic feeling, what chance is there of three or four time 
being collected from a n^ generation, who are not onlj 
appear, coldly forgetful of those military glories, but to 
able extent inclined to view them as a matter rather of i 
of rejoicing. Public feeling, in fact, has experienced a n 
this subject, and thus the National Monument, as It 
called, will only be, in future times, a monument of thi 
sympathy of Scotland towards a twenty years* war, in w 
thousands of her sons fell in the expectation of a glory 
hardly to survive themselves. The twelve pillars, which 
^fit has remarked, form at least a fine ruin, are observi 
centre of the engraving, a little to the east of Nelson's J 
From such an unhappy object, U is pleasant to turn to 
School, which has been erecbed on Vke Vmex ^^a:c\. qS. ^Ck^s^ 
the London Road. The Higli Bc^Qo\ o^ ^E^i^uY\gEi\% 
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of some antiquity* (dating, I believe, from 1578,) and its respectabif 
lity aa a seminary of danical instniction is ooeral with Uie dignity 
of tiie city itaelf. When it is oonsidered that many of the greatest 
men of the country have received the rudiments of their education 
at this school fbr the last two centuries, a sufficient idea must be 
formed of its pretensions to general oonsideFaUon. 'Ihe High School 
was formerly situated in an obscure and inconvenient pert of the 
town; so as to occasion a wish that either it should be removed to 
the ittodem part of the dty, or that a separate institution should be 
Itemed for the benefit of the inhabitants of that district. Some he- 
rftatioD having been expressed by the dvic authorities, as to the 
lemeval of the school, an association was formed for the purpose of 
astaifailshing an academy on the same scale in the New Town ; which 
HM oarried into efi'ect in the year 1884. As this new institution met 
witii complete success, without materially affecting the High School, 
the Magistrates resdved, when somewhat too late, to erect a new 
baOding on the Galton Hill. The foundation stone was hiid in July 
1885, and the work completed in 1889, at an expense, 1 have heard, 
of £20,000, part of which was contributed by individuals who had 
rsoeived their education at this seminary. The building (of which 
„ a more particular account will be found in tho subjoined note,*) was 
•ttn ^ fiom a design by Mr Thomas Hamilton, aroiiitect, and it met with 
Utt I mA perfect admiration as to have placed the professional character 
n- '. of that most respectable individual upon what we may term a fixed 
Ar I basis. Oreilooldng minor beauties, the charm of the building de- 
bt I ddedly lies in the bold mixture of light and shade which Mr Ha- 
nflton has produced in front. There is much, also, in the felidtous 
[ adsptation of the style to the situation, and something in the drcum- 
I stance that the building is chiefly seen from a point bdow the base, 

* The •xtreme length of the building is nearly 430 feet, that of the main 
body 8701 The portloo in the centre is of the Greek Doric, executed after 
ths nuDmer of the tem^e of Theseos at Athens. The colonnades attaching 
tlie wtaga to tiie eoitre are of the same order. The mouldings and eiitab. 
Istars at the wings are somewliat similar to tliuse of the monument of 
Ttnsyllus. The lodges at each extremity stand a little in front, and are 
sttsched to the body by drcalar walls, concealing from the view the play, 
grennd behind. 

The interior consists of a Fublie Hall, abont 75 feet by 4S, seated for 1000 
beys, with aeeommodation for the Town Cooncil and Examinators, and two 
frilssies tor visitcnrs. The Rector^ class room, 37 feet sqoare, with the 
practisiag rooms and other apartments, are sitoated to tiie west, and the 
Ltbnry and Museum to the east of the Hall. In each of the wings are two 
dass rooma, 37 feet by 87, and to each of the class rooms are attached two 
ipadoos pnetidnf rooms. One of the lodges is appropriated to 1^ Xm«^ 
bgofMitkonuMm, AriOuaetSc, and Writing ; the other to tihe afiCOTunindA.. 
*Ufea oitke Jaaitor, 

n2 
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80 as to give the adTamdng lines of the central pediment ax 
8 peculiarly airy efifcct. Sinee the High School was fink 
Calton Hin has been adorned further by the monuroentB of 
iStetvart, and his fdend Robert Burns. I EAyJnend, becauE 
to honour the memory of the philosopher by reminding th 
of this additional title, on his part, to our respect. The um 
of Dugald Stewart is the slender and elegant temple, imir 
above the western wing of the High SchooL It was erected 
after a design by Mr Playiair, and is understood to be sc 
after the manner of a Grecian building called the Lantern 
mosthenes. In the q>en circle within the columns, there is ; 
dnerary vase; and as yet no inscription has been affixec 
building. Bums's Monument was finished in 1832, being 
design by Mr Hamilton. It occupies a capital situation on 
shoulder of the hill, where it is strikingly conspicuous in a) 
tions except towards the north. It appears, however, to the 
dual who writes these pages, that the bulk of the structur 
have been much more suitable to the exalted situation of S 
monument, which, on the other hand, is too gradle to have 
per eiBtet when seen fjrom the general distances below. Th< 
of Bums*s monument are given so fidthfully in the aooom 
print, that a description of them is unnecessary. Suflice it 
that the whole is in the purest Grecian taste. The masi 
building forms a grotto, which is lighted in an ingenious i 
and entered by the door visible in the engraving. This is < 
for the reception of a statue of the poet, executed by Flaxm 
which was the result of a different fund from that employed 
monument. 

It may be mentioned, as a circumstance honourable to I 
national feeling, that a great part of the sums expended upo 
endeared objects, was collected among our countrymen in Iz 
could dikte with much pleasure on the sentiment convt 
this; but it is done to my hand in the following glowing vc 
Mr M*Diarmid of Dumfries, with which I may wind up 
senrations on the Calton Hill. 

Oil, ask yon kme exile, long destined to roam. 
In the world of the west, in the climes of the pole. 

Where the dread Niagara, *ne«th mountains of foam. 
And the mighty Ohio, their ocean-tides roll j 

Or him who where Nature perenidal blooms. 

And the seasons united their \x««sat«Axaifo\d^ 
Where the laad-breeie bns drank oi &\kk.o\unsk^ \«tl>ufiR 
A nd the dust that he treads \a cmnieM^«^ w\^ %o\A 
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Tea ! ask why, *midst regions thna fertile and fair, 
Ab the compass his heart to bleak Caledoo tarmf 

Ah, to Scotsmen *ti8 bootless and Yaio to declare. 
That the magnet which moves is the genius of Burrsl 

Yet they fate ne*er serered from home or from friends. 

Cannot share his emotion and ecstacy wild. 
Who lists, while the Lascar his cane-oar suspends. 

Some lay of the land which he loved when a diild. 

1 as message of angel to prophet of old, 
Tlwisported and mate tiie sweet carol he bears ; 

Thai weeps for the land he no more shall behold. 
And weepe for the bard who that lored land endears. 

C. 
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Tiiou hast faxed on the wimpUng burn, 
Thou hast gathered the summer fern ; 
If there never was maiden then. 
Wept for Uiee in the trysting glen, 

Spirit, pass! 

If there never was in thy jronth 

Thought of joy or speech of truth. 

If thou hast sat beneath the aik. 

And ne*er pulled branch for true love*s sakf>, 

Nor lingered at thy dear one's knee, 

Nor thought her beauty best to see. 

Pass !— but thou hast not in thy heart 

One spark that can from earth depart. 

If thou hast never tum*d away 
From fursy cleft or greeu.wood brae. 
To look upon the old roof.tree 
Where once thy brother dwelt with thee ; 
If that roof.tree Is not more dear 
Than marble halls and princely cheer, 
O then in heaven there will nothing be 
That can claim brotherhood with thee. 

If thou hast lookM on the starry skies. 
And wish'd to have their thousand eyes, 
To seek and find a lady rare. 
That with thy fancy might compare ; 
Or if thou hast evei askM the sun 
To lend thee of his day-beams one, 
That thou mlght^t every day be Vt\|^%, 
And carry gladnws to her sight t 
v3 
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Fh« to hearen!— for thy drMOH haYebara 
Of beauty aadi at there is seen; 
Pass— for on earth thoa oimld^ not find 
One woman's love to arateh thy mindl 

If thou hast not thought thy foast was poofi 

"When thy father's friend forgot thy door j 

If the hand of a stranger laid the day 

On thy mother's head of silYvr gray j 

If thy sister sat in her woe alone. 

And thy brother moum^ thy cold hearUustone, 

Pass away I— for the chill of death 

Has been with thee since thou hadst breath ; 

Pass !— thy spirit alone will wait 

Naked and cold at Iteaven's gate t 

If thou canst not call an hour to mind 
When thou didst love all human Idnd, 
Pass !— for thou hast not dnce thy birth 
Once honoured lieaven or hallow'd earth : 
But if thou hast erer hoped or strove 
To bind this world in one bond of lore, 
O keep that hope to eternity I 
That hope must stay in heaven with tiiee I 

Spirit, pass 7 



TO THE MEMORY OF A LADY. 
•* Thou thy worldly tuk hast done.** 



SHAaSPBASB. 



High peace to the soul of the dead. 
From the dream of tiie world she has gone ! 

On the stars iu her glory to tread. 
To be bright in the blaze d tMt tiirone. 

In youth she was lovely ; and Time, 
When her rose with the cjrpress he twined. 

Left the heart all the warmth of its prime. 
Left her eye all the light of her mind. 

The summons came forth,— and she died! 

Yet her parting was gentle, for those 
Whom she loved, mingled tears at her side— 

Her death was the mourner^ repose. 

Our weakness may weep o*er her bier. 
But her spirit has gone on the wing 

To triumph for ageoy here. 
To rejoice in the joy of its King. 



^VikVi. 



TH& STRANGER.* 

HoDva is a Tillage in Shropshire. Like all other villages in 
liuvpshire, or anywhere else, it consists principally of one long street, 
ith a good number of detached houses scattered here and there in 
' Tidnity. The street is on a slight dedlvity, on the sunny side of 
i8t in England they call a hilL It contains the shops of three but- 
HB, fiye grocers, two bakers, and one apothecary. On the right 
id, as you go south, is that very excellent inn, the Blue Boar ; 
t on the left, nearly opposite, is the public hall, in which all sorts 
meetings are held, and which is alternately converted into a 
tdng-school, a theatre, a Methodist chapel, a ball-room, an auc- 
i-nx>m, an exhibition-room, or any other kind of room, that may 
ifanted. The church is a little further off, and the parsonage is, 
isual, a white house surrounded with trees, at one end of the vil- 
3. Hodnet is, moreover, the market-town of the shire, and stands 
ather a populous district ; so that, though of small dimensions it- 
'f it is the rallying place, on any extraordinary occasion, of a pretty 
aerous population. 

)ne evening in February, the mail from London stopped at the 
le Boar, and a gentleman wrapped in a travelling doak came out. 
B guard handed him a small portmanteau, and the mail drove on. 
B stranger entered the inn, was shown into a parlour, and desired 
t the landlord and a bottle of wine should be sent to him. The or- 
was speedily obeyed ; the wine was set upon the table, and Gilbert 
arryripe himself was the person who set it thero. Gilbert next 
Deeded to rouse the slumbering fire, remarking, with a sort of 
ifbrtable look and tone, that it was a cold, raw night. His guest 
aited with a nod. " You call this village Hodnet, do you not ?** 
I he, inquiringly. — " Y«^ sir, this is the town of Hodnet" (Mr 
arryripe did not like the term ^^ village.") And a prattler little place 
ot to be found in England." — * * So I have heard ; and as you are not 
m any of the great roads, I believe you have the reputation of be- 
a primitive and unsophisticated race."—" Privitive andsofiscated 
you say, sir ? Why, as to that I cannot exactly speak ; but, if 
re is no harm in it, I daresay we are. But you see, sir, I am a 
tner,and don't trouble my head much about these matters." — " So 
idi the better," said the stranger, smiling. *' You and I shall be- 
ne better friends; I may stay with you for some weeks, perhaps 
nths. In the meantime get me something comfortable for supper, 
i desire your wife to look after my bed-room.*' 

* TbJa ia a clever extenaioD of a stwry told by Mr HaiXvtt, 'wYacYv'^ iwai^- 
9 real occurrences. 
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Mr Chenyripe made one of his profoimdest bows, and desoeDdei 
to the kitchen, inspired with the deepest respect for his unexpeetei 
guest. 

Next day was Sunday. The beUs of the Tillage church had Joi 

finished ringing, when the stranger walked up the aide, and entered 

as if at random, a pew which happened to be vacant Instanfly ever 

eye was turned towards him, for a new ftoe was too important anot 

Ject in Hodnet to be left unnoticed.—" Who is he ?" « When H 

he come ?** <' With whom does he stay ?" " How kmg win he l 

here ?" << How old may he be ?" << Do you think he is handsome? 

These and a thousand other questions flew about in whispers fim 

tongue to tongue, whilst the unconscious object of all this inters 

cast his eyes calmly, and yet penetratingly, oyer the cangregatin 

Nor was it altogether to be wondered at that his appearance had csnse 

a sensation among the good people of Hodnet, for he was not th 

kind of person whom one meets with every day. There was sodh 

thing both in his face and figure that distinguished him from tt 

crowd. You could not look upon him once, and then turn away wit 

indifierence. His features arrested your attention, and oonmuuidei 

your admiration. His high Roman nose, his noble brow, }ds alma 

feminine lips, and beautifully regular teeth,— his pale but not delieat 

cheek, his profusion of dark and curling hair, his black bright eyei 

whose glance, without being keen, was intense, — all, taken togrthei 

produced an efiect which might have excited attention on a wide 

stage than that of Hodnet In stature he was considerably above til 

middle height ; and there was a something in his air which they wii 

were not accustomed to it did not understand, and which some caBei 

grace, others dignity, and others hauteur. When the service wa 

over, our hero walked out alone, and shut himself up for the rest o 

the day in his parlour at the Blue Boar. But speculation was haSt 

at work, and at more than one teartaUe that evening in Hodnet 

conjectures were poured out with the tea, and swallowed with tht 

toast 

A few days elapsed, and the stranger was almost foi^otten ; ta 
there was to be a subscription assembly in Hodnet, whidt engroSBM 
entirely the minds of men. It was one of the most important event 
that had happened for at least a century. Such doings had nevet 
been known before. There was never such a demand for milliner 
since the da}-s of Ariadne, the first milliner of whom history speaks 
Needles worked unremittingly from morning till night, and fron 
night to morning. Fiddles were scraped on in private, and step 
danced before looking-gkiflses. All the preparations which Caplaii 
Parry made for going to the NoilVv Pole, Yrere a mere joke to thi 
preparatioDB made by those ivho intexided \a %q \a ^<b ^fAT«x.« 
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«mbly. Ai length the great, the important night arrived, ** big 
inth the fate" of many a rustic belle. The three profesBioDBl fiddlers 
)f the Tillage were derated on a table at one end of the hall, and 
sroy body junonounced it the very model of an orchestra. The cau- 
Um (neither the oil nor the ooal gas company had as yet penetrated 
8 ^ as Hodnet) were tastefully arranged, and regularly snuffed, 
rha floor was admirably chalked by a travelling sign-painter, en- 
med for the purpose; and the refreshments in an adj(rining room, 
■Hfft^pg of n^us, apples, oranges, cold roast-beef, porter, and bis- 
■ilB, were under the immediate superintendence of our very ezcel- 
ent friend, Mr Gilbert Cherryripe. At nine o^dock, which was 
mridered a fashionable hour, the hall was neariy full, and the first 
xwntry dance (quadrilles had not as yet poisoned the peace, and 
limd up all the bad pasrions, of Hodnet) was commenced by the 
idat son and presumptive heir of dd Squire Thoroughbred, who 
Midiicted gracefully through its mazes the chosen divinity of his 
Mirt, Miss Wilhelmina Bouncer, only daughter of Tobias Bouncer, 
Eiiqi, justice of peace in the county of Shropshire. 

Enjoyment was at its hdght, and the three profesional fiddlers 
had put a spirit of life into all things, when suddenly one might per- 
iAwB that liie merriment tvas for a moment checked, whilst a more 
tbia usual bustle pervaded the room. The stranger had entered it ; 
od there was something so different in his looks and manner from 
tkMB of any of the other male creatures, that every body surveyed 
UMvith renewed curiosity, which was at first slightly tinctured 
■Ith awe. " Who can he be ?" rras the question that Instantaneously 
riwted up like a crocus in many a throbbing bosom. *' He knows 
ittbody, and nobody knows him ; surely he will never think of asking 
ngr body to dance." — ^** Dance l" said Miss Cofiln, the apothecary's 
dnghter, *' I wonder who iiould dance with him ? — a being whom 
lie know no more about than we do of the man in the moon. Papa 
9,py he looks for all the world like a quack doctor.*' — " I rather sus- 
pect," said Miss Bluebite, a stardi spinster of fifty, who was con- 
lidered the Madame de Stael of the vUlage— " I rather suspect that 
heiian Irkh fortune-hunter, oome for the express purpose of run- 
Diiig away with some of us. We ought to be upon our guard, I as- 
mrs you." Miss Bluebite was said to have property to the amount 
of I1.70 per annum, and, no doubt, conduded that she was hersdf 
the leading object of the adventurer^ machinations. Had it been so, 
be must have been a bold adventurer indeed. 

For a long time the stranger stood aloof from the dancers in a oor- 
MK by Ydmself, and people were almost beginning \o {ot^^^I'^d^'^t^ 
MDcift But he WB8 not idle ; he was observing «.\U(iv^v«^v ^^T! 
vap, and every indiridual, that paiBed before Mm, JuA%Va% Vs 
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the various exprenioiis that came over his ooontenanoe, om nwU 
have thought that he could read character at a single gJnnm tktf 
his perceptions were similar to intuitions. Truth obliges me toeB> 
tess, that it was not with a very faTourable eye that he regaidedthi 
great majority of the inhabitants of Hodnet and its neighbouted. 
Probably they did not exactly come up to his expectations ; botuhit 
these expectations were, it is difficult to conceive. 

At length, however, something like a change seemed to comsonr 
the spirit of his dreams. His eye fell on Endly Sommers, and-s^ 
peared to rest where it fell with no small degree of pleasure. Mt 
wonder ; Emily was not what is generally styled beautiful ; but thos 
was a sweetness, and modesty, a gentleness about her, that ehumid 
the more the longer it was observed. 2She was the only child ef a 
widowed mother. Her father had died many a year ago in batds; 
and the pension of an officer's widow was all the fortune he had kit 
them. But nature had bestowed riches of a more valuable kind thn 
those which fortune had denied. I wish I could describe Emily 
Sommers ; but I shall not attempt it She was one of those Twhsa 
virtues are hid from the blaze of the world, only to be the more ap- 
preciated by those who can understand them. She was one of thai 
who are seldom missed in the hour of festive gaiety, who pen unob- 
served in the midst of glare and bustle, and whose names are but 
rarely heard beyond the limits of their own immediate circle. But 
mingle with that circle ; leave the busy world behind you, and enter 
vrithln its circumscribed and domestic sphere, and thaa. you will dis* 
cover the value of a being like to her of whom I speak. IVithont 
her, the winter fire-side, or the summer eyening-walk, is destitnti 
of pleasure. Her winning smiles, her unclouded temper, her af- 
fectionate gentleness, must throw their hallowed influence over tlis 
scenes where her spirit presides, unconscious of its power, eke tlM!^ 
become uninteresting and desolate. I haye said that she is not miwd 
in the hour of festive gaiety ; but when she is ^t length removed finMa 
among us, when the place that knew her knows her no more, she ksvflt 

<* A T«rfd and silent place in some swreet home,** ' 
and a ** long remembered grief" throws its shadowy gloom omer aftv 
fond hearts. 

It was to Emily Sommers that the stranger first spoke. He walksd 
right across the room, and asked her to dance with him. Emily bid 
never seen him before ; but concluding that he had come there witb 
some of her friends, and little acquainted with the rules of etlqastts^ 
•he immediately with a frank artlessness, smiled an aooeptnfls if 
hi§ requesL Just at that moment, ^ouxif^ SKyoite Thoronghbnd 
came bustling towards her; but observing \&«t YaacAf&sMAcs>ak^ 
Qf the stranger f he looked somewYiBl 'wratiaS^'^ «*• ^^ '^as^ 
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■M, with much dignity, " I, sir, intended to hare been Mia Som. 
MiB^ pntner.'' The stranger fixed his daric eye upon the squire, a 
iigtA onfle curled on his Up, and ^thout answering, he pasnd on 
with liis partner, and tooJc his place in the dance. The squire stood 
UNk stin for a moment, feeling as if he had just experienced a slight 
Aiek of electricity. When he recovered he iivalked quietly away in 
mreh of Miss 'Wilhelmjna Bouncer. 

It was the custom in Hodnet for the gentlemen to employ the 
■mdng of the succeeding day in paying tlieir respects to the ladies 
ntti whom they had danced on the previous evening. At tliese 
virili aU the remarkable events of the ball were of course talked over. 
GUtWsms were madeupon-the different dresses ; commentaries were 
oftred on the various modes of dancing ; doubts were suggested re- 
pBoSSsfg the beauty of Miss A_ ; suspicions were hinted as to the 

gmtUity of Miss B^— ; Mr C was severely blamed for dandng 

thrice with Miss D ; mutual inquiries were made about the odd 

MJag man, who introduced himself so boldly to Mrs and Miss 
Sonmere, and who was reported even to have seen them home, or at 
leHt to have left the assembly along with them. We make no doubt 
tbitall this chit-chat was very interesting to the parties engaged iu 
it; but as we have not the talents either of a Richardson or a Bos- 
tidl, we shall not attempt to enter into its details, especially as our 
attention is more particularly devoted to the " odd-looking man" al- 
nidy spoken of. 

It is most true that he did leave the public hall of Hodnet with 
Mn and Miss Sommers, and true that he escorted them home. Nay, 
it is also true that he won so much upon their favour, that, on his 
requesting permission to wait upon them next day, it was without 
madi difficulty obtained. This was surely very imprudent in Mrs 
Sommers, and every body said it nvas very imprudent " What ! 
admit as a visitor in her family a person whom she had never seen 
hi her life before, and who, for any thing she knew, might be a 
vwindler or a Jew \ There was never any thing so preposterous ;— . 
a woman too, of Mrs Sommers*s judgment and propriety! It was 
veiy^very strange." But whether it was very strange or not, the 
ket is, that the stranger soon spent most of his time at Violet Cot- 
^; and what is, perhaps, no less wonderful, notwithstanding his 
^^larent intimacy, he remained nearly as much a stranger to its in- 
mates as ever. His name, they had ascertained, was Burleigh— 
Frededck Burleigh, that he was probably upwards of eight^and- 
tviBty, and that, if he had ever belonged to any profession, it must 
hire been that of arms. But farther they knew not. Mia ^wnxiisc^^ 
^merer, who, to a well cultivatod mind, added a Qoiudd«n\jkA «*»- 
deuce of the world, did not take long to disoover thaX \i»\t m>M 
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fHend was, in every sense of the word, a man whose habits and 
manners entitled him to the name and rank of a gentleman; andriw 
thought, too, that she saw in liim, after a short interoonne, many of 
tliose nobler qualities which raise the individual to a high and weQ 
merited rank among his species. As for E^mily, she loved his society 
she scarcely knew why ; yet when she endeavoured to disoovar tlit 
cause, she found it no difficult matter to convince herself, that thm 
was something about him so infinitely superior to all the men she had 
ever seen, that she was only obeying the dictates of reason in adndriii; 
and esteeming him. 

Her admiration and esteem continued to increase in pro portfci ai 
she became better acquainted with him, and the sentiments s e em ed 
to be mutual. He now spent his time almost omtinually in her ee- 
dety, and it never hung heavy on their hands. The stranger mi 
fond of music, and Emily, besides being mistrees of her instrumoit, 
possessed naturally a fine voice. Neither did she sing and ptej un- 
rewarded ; Burleigh taught her the most enchanting of all modem 
languages^the language of Petrarch and Tbsso ; and being well 
veised in the use of the pencil, showed her how to give to her Isad- 
scapes a richer finish, and a bolder effect. Then they read together ; 
and as they looked with a smile into each other's oountenanoet, the 
fascinating pages of fiction seemed to acquire a tenfold interest It 
was a picture for Rubens to have painted, that littie domestic drde 
beside the parlour fire ; — Mrs Sommers, with her work-table berfde 
her, and a benevolent smile and matron grace upon her still pleiriif 
countenance, — her guest, with the glow of animation lighting op 
his noble features, reading aloud the impassioned effusions of geniae, 
—and Emily, in all thebreathlessness of fixed attention, smiling and 
weeping by turns, as the powerful master touched the chords ntwa- 
sibility. These were evenings of calm, but deep happineas— Iflngi 
long to be remembered. 

Spring flew rapidly on. March with her winds and her dendii 
passed away ; April, with her showers and her sunshine, lingoredni 
longer; and May came smiling up the blue sky, scattering heri 
over the green surface of creation. The stranger entered one 
ing, before sunset, the little garden that surrounded Violet Cottagab 
Emily saw him from the window, and came out to meet hink She 
held in her hand an open letter; ** It is from my cousin Henryi" 
said she. " His regiment has returned from France, and he Is to be 
with us to-morrow or next day. We shall be so glad to see hlal 
You have often heard us talk of Henry ? — he and I were playmiM 
when we were children, and ihoug)^. \1 is «. Vm% '<f<V!!\<ft ^&&ka ^iva \gart- 
ed, I am sure I should know him. ageAimiMjnit ^^>Kn&w^-J*\i^ 
deed J" Aid the stranger, a\mo8i stoxtVi^-, **^wk mxA\om>«ii^ 
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Uffl very much, and rery oonstantly too."->" O yes I I loved him at 
ifarather.*' Buiieigh breathed more easily. " i am sura you will 
ton him too," Emily added. <* Every body whom you lore, and 
■ho lores you, I also must knre, MisB Sommera. But your cousin 1 
diU not at present see. I must leave Hodnet to-morrow."—*' To* 
BSROW 1 leava Hodnet to-morrow 1" Emily grew very pale, and 
Iwied ior support upon a sun-dial, near which they were standing. 
''Good heavens I that emotion — can it be poesible?— Miss SommerB 
—Emily— is it ton me you are thus grieved ?* — " It is so sudden," 
■id Emily, *' so unexpected ; are you never to return again, — are 
Ml never to see you more ?" — ^* Do you wish me to return, do you 
nidi to see me again?* —*< Oh I how can you ask it?*'—" Emily, I 
hive been known to you under a cloud of mystery,— a solitary 
bring without a friend or acquaintance in the worid, — an outcast 
apparently from society, — either sinned against or nnning, — ^without 
ftitune, without pretensions ;^«nd with all these disadvantages to 
floslend with, how can I suppose that I am indebted to any thing 
bat your pity for the kindness which you have shown to me ?*' — " Pity! 
pity you 1 O Frederick I do not wrong yourself thus. No! though 
yen were a thousand times less worthy than I know you are, I should 
not pity, I should— " She stopped confused, a deep blush spread 
ever her face, she burst into tears, and would have sunk to the ground 
had not her lover caught her in his arms. ** Think of me thus,*' he 
liRhispered, '* till we meet again, and we may both be happy.' —" O ! 
I will think of tliee thus for ever !" They had reached the door of 
the cottage. " God bless you, Emily," said the stranger : ^ I dare 
not see Mrs Sommers ; tell her of my departure, but tell her that 
ere autumn has faded into winter, I shall again be here. Farewell, 
dearest ! farewell l" She felt upon her cheek a hot and hurried kiss, 
and, when she ventured to look round, he was gone. 

Henry arrived next day, but there was a gloom upon the spirits 
of both mother and daughter, which it took some time to dispeL 
Mn Sommers felt for Emily more than for herself. She now per- 
ceived that her child's future happiness depended more upon the 
honour of the stranger than she had hitherto been aware, and she 
trembled to think of the probability that, in the busy world, he 
aidght soon forget the very existence of such a place as Hodnet, or 
any of its inhabitants. Emily entertained better hopes ; but they 
were the result probably of the sanguine and unsuspicious tempera- 
ment of youth. Her cousin, meanwhile, exerted himself to the ut- 
most to render himself agreeable. He was a young, frank, hand- 
SQine soldier, who had leapt into the very middle o€ inui^ «k\aAY% 
bmutf-^red coat, sword, epaulette-belt, oocked loajt, tea^iinsM^ wcA 
ft But ho was not destined to leap into EmUy V &Yift \i8A«ns^»i«- 
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ed it 'within too strong a line of drcnmTaUatton. After » time 
month's siege, it was impregnable. So Henry, who rally loved Ui 
cousin next to his king and country, thinking it folly toeudaqger Ui 
peace and waste his timeany longer, called for his horse one moraimf, 
shodc Emily warmly by the hand, then mounted, ** and rode away." 

Autumn came ; the leaves grew red, brown, yellow, and poiple; 
then dropped from the high branches, and lay rustling in hnp 
upon the path below. The last roses withered. The last lingeriiif 
wain conveyed from the fields their golden treasure. The d^s 
were bright, dear, calm, and chill ; the nights were full of stars sad 
dew, and the dew, era morning, was changed into silver hoar-fiat 
The robin hopped across the garden walks ; and candles were nt 
upon the table before the tea-urn. But the stranger came not 
Darker days and longer nights succeeded. Winter burst upon th« 
earth. Storms went careering through the firmament ; the forests 
were stripped of their foliage, and the fields had lost their verdure. 
But still the stranger came not Then the lustre of Emily's eye 
grew dim ; but yet she smiled, and looked as if she would have made 
hersdf believe that there was hope. 

And so there was; for the mail once more stopped at the Blue 
Boar ; a gentleman wrapped in a travelling doak once more came 
out of it ; and Mr Gilbert Cherryripe once more poked the fire fi)r 
him in his best parlour. Burleigh did come back. 

I shall not describe their meeting, nor inquire whether Emily's 
eye was long without its lustre. But there was still another trial to 
be made. Wouia sue marry him ? " My family," said he is re- 
spectable, and as it is not wealth we seek, I have an independence, 
at least equal I should hope to our wishes ; but any thing else which 
you may think mysterious about me, I cannot unravel until you are 
indissoiubly mine." It was a point of no slight difficulty ; Emily 
intrusted its decision entirely to her mother. Her mother saw that 
the stranger was inflexible in his purpose, and she saw also that her 
child's happiness was inextricably linked with him. What could she 
do? It had been better perhaps they had never known him; but 
knowing him, and thinking of him as they did, there was but one 
alternative,— the risk must be run. 

It was run. They were married in Hodnet and immediately 
after the ceremony they stepped into a carriage, and drove away, 
nobody knew whither. We must not infringe upon the sacred hap- 
piness of such a ride, upon such an occasion, by allowing our pro&ne 
thoughts to dwell upon it It is enough for us to mention, that to- 
wards twilight they came in sight ot a magnificent Gothic mansiao* 
situated in the midst of extensive and n.o\i^ iB'^Va. 'EjcsSe's «s!^t«BK&. 
Jier admimtiaa of its appearanoe \ vsA Vmjc ^ oun^ \»asicwDi&^ i|^«xk%^ 
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rlth impassioned delight, exclaimed,—** Emily, It is thine \ 
Jnd ^vas imbued with ernmeous impressioiis of women ; I iiad 
ourted and decdyed by them. I beliered that their afibetions 
o be -won only by flattering their vanity, or dazzling their am- 
I was resolved, that unless 1 were loved for myself, I should 
be loved at all. I travelled through the c»untry mcogniio ; I 
to Hodnet, and saw you. I have tried you in every way, and 
you true. It was I, and not my fortune, that you married ; 
th are thine. We are now stopping at Burleigh House ; your 
ad is Frederick Augustus Burleigh, Earl of Exeter, and }iou, 
mily, are his Countess!*' 

ma a moment of ecstasy ; for the securing of which it was worth 
creating the world, and all its other inhabitants. 

HXMRY G. BXLL. 

NORA»S VOW. 

Hbak what Highland Nora wid : 
•• The Earlie's son I wlU not wed. 
Should all the race of Nature die. 
And none he left but he and L 
For all the gold, for all the gear, 
And all the lands both far and near. 
That ever valour lost or won, 
I would not wed the Earlie's son.** 

** A maiden's vows, (old Galium spoke.) 
Are lightly made and lightly broke : 
The heather on the mountain's height 
Begins to bloom in purple light ; 
The frost- wind soon shall sweep away 
That lustre deep from glen and brae; 
Yet Nora, ere its bloom be gone. 
May blithely wed tbe EHlle*s sod." 

** The swan." she said, ** the lake's clear breast 
May barter for the e«gle*B nest ; 
The Awe^s fierce stream may backward turn, 
Ben-Cruachan fall, aud crush Kilchnm. 
Our kilted claos, when blood is high. 
Before their foes may turn and fly ; 
But I, were all these manrels done. 
Would never wed the Earlier son.** 

Still in the water-UIy's shade 

H«r wonted nest the wild swan made, 

Ben.Cruachan stands as fast as ever. 

Still downward foams the Awe^ fierce rivvr. 

To shun the clash of foeman'B steel, 

Ko Highland brogne has torD.Hkth»\M«\ *. 

But Norn^B heart is lost and won, 

-She^a wedded tn the Rarlle'a «ml ^..^ 

02 
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TWO PAPERS FROM THE PRIVATE MEMORANDA OF 
ARTHUR 6ARROWAY, ESQ. 

LOTS AT TDB LATTICK. 

The UniTeraity of £dinbtti|fh received me within its waUs, as a 
iiadeiit of Moral Philoeophy, on my eighteenth birth-day. It nas 
a remarkaUe era in my existence,— for my parents, who had hither- 
to regulaily accompanied me to town at the beginning of winter, 
chose on this occasion to remain ui the country. How pleasant it was 
to have a lodging of my own — ^to be undisputed master of chaiie> 
table, carpet, chimney-corner, and bell-rope— to be deferentially ad- 
dreawd on the subject of breakfast, dinner, and supper, — those will 
best conceive who have been in like circumstances. — I felt a 8troii|[ 
tendency to trifle away the time — ^but the meanness, not to mention 
the unprofitableness, of doing this when such comfort had been laid 
to my hand for a very difierent purpose, struck me so forcibly, that 
I applied myself in real earnest to my studies. No one heard lec- 
ture with more steady attention, and few, I believe, read or wrote or 
reflected more in private than I did. I went over the whole of Locke's 
Treatise on the Human UndeiBtanding without objecting to any of 
its doctrines — a coincidence of opinion, which set me somewhat 
higher in my own esteem. Then I set myself to the perusal of 
Hume's Essays, wherein I was informed that the treatise aforesaid, 
was really a lock on the understanding, and proceeded througlKNit 
upon erroneous prindples. This was a severe blow to me. I had 
been following a blind guide, and saw myself illustrating an old pr»* 
verb. After Hume, came Beattie, &c. — ^These I glanced at slightly, 
and found that each contradicted the other. Perhaps I was r^ht 
at first Be this as it may, I one mondng, in a rage, locked the whole 
fraternity of contradictions in my book-case, determined to be hum- 
bugged no longer,— and sat down at the window with *< Fielding's 
Amelia" in my hand. " Here," said I to myself, " shall I behold hu- 
man nature represented as she really exists, and acts, and not as she 
is distorted by the sceptics and dogmatists I" Chapter after chapter 
glided past, and I was swayed alternately by the humour and pathos 
of the incomparable writer. My revenge was complete. I slapped 
the book down upon the vis-arvis chair, and laughed at Philosophy. 
Happening then to look into the street, I observed a very beautil^ 
young lady at a window opposite, busUy employed with her needle. 
Her complexion was delicate without sickliness, and her hair, mid-way 
between dark-brown and yellow, hwa% cuxHn^ ov«c aneck and should • 
eis of &irest symmetry. I was cfniapUura^Vxiv^ TanTD«SL\^-Ax«xfliSssnai> 
ed, as it were, into a newbesng. WLy ^poriWtea ViiVii*«a«EB»^f^Ma^yA. 
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I wmdoned liow it wm pcwdUe I oould have bertowad lo much 
time on Metaphyiksl abeuiditiee, while mdi a peieoa at the one now 
before me was in the world, and oould be loved. 1 considered edu- 
GBtion as in a great measure an invention to keep young people em- 
ployed and unhappy, a more ingenious system of nursery delusion, 
suitedto maturer ignorance. All this flashed upon me as I watched 
every motion of the fidr sempstress— every rise and fall of her snowy 
fiiigei8.-.I verily believed I had discovered a great truth. The as- 
sent of cool reason is often a mechanical— almost unheeded proccsa 
but when the mind is in a state of excitement, its belief, no matter 
of what, has a vitality of oonvictian in it, which mere demonstration 
cannot produce.— I had retrieved my character to my own satisfiEMS- 
tion as a philosopher, by an important discovery. Others might 
study, like fixds ; as for me, I was too wise to be taken in any 
longer. 

At length my charmer lifted up her head, and looked diagonally 
along the street. Round and round came her face till our eyes met. 
Hen did not shrink away, nor express vacancy. No — there was that 
tender expression in them with which congenial though unknown 
beings respond good will to each other— but there was for more than 
this. There was the trembling glance, the timorous acknowledg- 
ment of love. She resumed her task. ** That is plain enough,** 
thought I, *' there's no mistaking the evidence of one's senses in 
such a case as this. Yet why should she be so forward in her ad- 
vances? I never saw her before that I know of I 'Tis wonderful, 'tis 
passing wonderful \ not so much so neither when one considerB. She 
may often have seen me. Likes my appearance, that's dear, and 
may have noted my studious habits. Probably has made inquiry and 
ascertained my respectable status in the Univerrity. Mighty well 
for a beginning 1 I confess I always thought my exterior tolerable— 
but it must be a confounded;deal more than that : it must be exceUent, 
else such a judge as she could never have been so overcome." Hav- 
ing thus soliloquized, I took my hat, and rambled forth into the 
King's Park. The bounding joy of my heart required wide space to 
expand itself in. I was sure of having nuide a conquest, and it was 
luxury, alone and unseen, to let fancy roam over the consequences. 
Dinner had been ready an hour, ere I got back to my lodging, 
ffever did I eat with better appetite. Mine was not the love which 
uncertainty and fears overshadow. It had the charm, without 
the alloy, of old romance. All night I dreamt about the beautiful un- 
known, and morning restored her to my waking view. 

When my landlady had set the break&st things u^oin thft \:^Vfe— Aiv- 
Head ofwithdmwing, and shutting the door be\diidYi«if «&\fiA\Miav 
Iter vnmt, abe went to the window, and remarked Yiovr ^ct'^ VsM8M«Ji"tV«<a» 
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the young lady opposite wu. This Cromany other penon i 
no small de^ee hare discomposed me— but I knew my landl 
had been a servant of ours) to be a sincere and somewha 
person, and my ear told me that both of her reigning qualit 
exercising their usual functions on the present occasion. I ] 
so that she me fond of inofiensiTe gossiping, and merely wi 
bring me in for a little of it* 

" What is her name?" I inquired. 

" Miss Flora Stewart," she answered, *' Her fiither die 
twa years since. They hare a big property somewhere in th< 
but it seems her mother and her haye come to try Auld Re* 
a winter. I wish she may be able to bear the change f rae t 
air of the country that she was uset with, to this smoky hole. 

A knodc at the door put an end to farther discourse; My ] 
retired, and I began breakfast, pleased with having heard a 
and not caring to hear mor& 

This day, flora frequently looked from her windowuJba 
that I could perceive, at mine. I was not surprised, howeve 
had sufficiently signified her regard for me already, and 
fdt somewhat ashamed, on reflection, of having done so. 1 
jectund part of my expkmation grew into certainty, and n 
remained at ease, while my admiration was, if possible, incn 
fancied I could perceive that it was with difficulty she refhdn 
looking at me too. Her face seemed a perpetuaDy changini 
glyphic where I could read her love-thoughts of me thus : 

** Oh, if he but knew, how deep, how sincere, how engroa 
attachment to him is, he could not have withdrawn himself a 
yesterday, just when I had ventured to look so at him 1 St 
cannot b»— His appearance and his success as a student f 
out of the questicm." 

<* I know it all, my angel,*' I exclaimed aloud to myself, <* 3 
votedness and your watchful anxiety! I am not stupid— 4ni 
testify that, as you say-— but I speak thus in vain— You 
cannot hear me I" 

I drew in the table, and composed the following. Terses—-! 
from time to time for inspiration to the &ir subject of then 
painter does when he paints a portrait 

TO FLORA. 

Bblovbd Floral who'eaoe'er 
Fate shall my w«DA.ei\tig iootaXft'^^ \|^« « 

It matters not if ftcr or nevr^ 
80 thoa wtby my A&e. 
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The fiiirest spol of etftb wera Md, 
^: Did Inot share with thee Hb •mite, 

^- The bleakeet wUderaeas were glad, 

« If thoa wert there the while. 



Yes— I have nark'd that heaming eye 
^ So sweetly, fondly tom'd on me^ 

Yes— I have answer^ sigh for sigh. 
In my deep lore of thee ! 

/ Oh! how IkMwfor that bless*d day 

I When ftte shall Join as ne*er to part 

I TiU tove with life shall fade away 

From this high-beating heart!— 

Having copied them on handsome gilt paper, which I folded and 
Kaled in my best style, 1 committed them to the post-office with my 
own hand—taking care to pay the postage. It would not be sent to 
her that evening as the letter-carriers were already abroad— but 
moming would answer quite as well. 

Another night of pleasant dreams passed away. I rose as soon as 
it was b'ght . What was my surprise at seeing Flora at her window ! 
The postman could not have arrived. It would not be his time for 
at least an hour and a half. She must have called herself, or sent to 
the posfe^ffice yesterday evening, and got my letter; and here she is, 
acknowledging it as plainly as pantomime can. Such was my logic. 

She was, at all events, more liberal of her glances, and happier 
looking. I was determined I should declare myself in the course of 
the day, in plain prose, giving name and connections and requesting 
liberty to call at her house. X mustered courage to smile once or 
twice in the pride of my heart, and she smiled also. Here was I, 
the proverbiiUly modest and diffident young man, as my relations, 
acquaintances, and landlady chose to style me, actually £ur on in the 
art of nonchalance. 

«« Never mind,'* said I to myself—" Faint heart never won fair 
lady ; I have : — therefore my character has been hitherto misunder- 
stood. My marriage will set that to rights." 

At bre^&fast my hand shook a little when I lifted the cup or sau- 
cer (I could not eat anything) but ^till my courage was above the 
flinching point — I rang the bell, and in came my landlady. 

Just at this moment, a carriage halted in the street I ran to the 
window, my landlady following. It was at Flora's door and a gaily 
dressed young man was in the act of stepping from it He knocked, 
and entered the house. I could not speak! Fortunately my land- 
lady did not. About ten minutes dapsed, when Flora and an^Ldfit- 
Jjr lady made tbelr appearance^ aocompaided \]nf Vke tfiBoV^ dx«aw^ 
young man, who handed them into the carriage) ttnd ^«ii Wfl«swj^ 
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IuidmUI Bang went the CBrriage door: the driTor momiied tlra 
box, and off they dnrre. 

'* There they go at last," said my hmdbdy, " she hai got a great 
match, they say." 

** Who has ?*' said I, almost choking. 

** Miss Flora Stewart," she replied. <* She's to be manied this 
day to young Laird Hilton — ^him that's in the coach with them.— 
Did I not tell you about it? Though to be sure I only got word of 
it mysell last night. But 1 must go and inform Jenny Waidrop." 

Ere she had uttered the last words, my brain was reeling round— 
the floor seemed to become a perpendicular, and the wall opposite to 
me a horizontal surface, ready to receiye me as I fell down in inwn- 
tibUity. 

A FREAK OF FORTUNK. 

FiFTKXN years rolled by, and again I Tisited the dty of Edinbuiyh 
—the scene of my early, only, and unsuccessful lore.— Strai^o that 
one untoward circumstance should have clouded aU my assodatiooi 
with a place where I had previously enjoyed so much happiness!— 
Butso it was i — erery object looked cdd to me— whileavoice within ms 
kept whispering — " Here it was you played the fool {"-—Reason at^ 
tempted to assert her superiority by suggesting, that the folly of 
youth was best atoned for by the wisdom — not the unaYailing le- 
gret of manhood, which only made me a second time to play the fool. 
I felt, without being aUe to act upon it, the reproof of my inward 
monitor. The distant past was in my memory like yesterday— new, 
painful, and engrossing. 

Murder must needs keep awful haunting about the most canoos 
spirit, when memory and the bloody spot meet tc^etherl What 
tuggings of despair to get free I What desolateness for the eye, on 
earth and in heaven What fiendish laughter to sport with tear- 
ful repentance ! What homelessness for all thought 1 

I had not committed murder, nor any crime of deeper dye than 
that which is written down among the memoranda of my eighteenth 
year — that tale of love and vanity ! — It is both my pride and my 
shame to bring myself thus before the confessional of my own con- 
science — ^placing fdl my actions, be they praise or blame-worthy, oat 
in palpable and permanent array for its judgment It was my father's 
practice, and it has been mine. Whether any eye save my own shall 
ever see these memoranda, I know not— but if so — it shall be for the 
nke of good. It is only a righteous thing that my character shouki 
Jwreafter, if known at all, be known ^^^[i \Va ia»\\& ua^^^a Ua ^ro- 
petties. 1 iiave altered or recaUed no ^«i\r— ^wTMLXi^t W Yt%^«s^^^>A 
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trurt to tlie fidelity ef the fint impnesian— and not being oTer soU- 
dtous about a Uamdets diction. 

Well did I remember the homeward journey, during my 1ot»> 
sickneasi— the qniet green fields that seemed to fleet past like winged 
iflbuds, each a paradise>— mocking my troubled soul, as forward rolled 
the Tehide which bore me to my parents — ^Then the days of my 
slow reoovery^-and then the settled indifference of succeeding yearSi 

I took apartments in Edinburgh, as for remote from my former 
residenoe as the business which brought me to the dty once more 
would permit. On the fourth day after, as I was seated by the fire 
with my pipe, and solitary reflections — ^my servant entered and put 
a letter into my hand. — I hastily broke it open, and, wonderful to say, 
it enclosed the identical love>Terses in my own hand-writing which 
1 had addressed to Flora Stewart on the night before her marriage I 
J. The envelope had these words, **Look to the window opposite." — 
1 1 My heart filled, and the tears started in my eyes. I rose trembling 
and went to the window. A lady sat at one in the house opposite. — 
It was Flora herself— the long-lost object of my earliest love ! She 
^ I was lovelier, I thought, than ever. A gentle sadness suffused her fea- 
(. tuies— the badge of widowhood was on her brow. In five minutes 
more I was in her presence. » » * ♦ ♦ » 

When the tide of memory had grown calm, she proceeded to give 

me some account of that period of her history which had elapsed 

^ce we saw eadi other. Her husband had fallen into bad health, 

and gone, by the advice of his physicians, to the continent, whither 

she had accompanied him, and where, in a few months, he breathed 

^last, leaving lier the whole of his possessions. She was now in 

the fifth year of childless widowhood, and resided with her mother, 

IS she had done previous to her marriage. She well remembered 

having seen me, when a student, at the memorable window. Her 

apposed attachment to me, as I was prepared to hear, had been 

purely in my own imagination. She had even long believed, that 

^e verses which I had addressed to her were the production of her 

^Usband, who had employed a friend to transcribe them. It was 

otdy by hinting this to himself that she became aware of her mis* 

^e. She then, and not tfll then, recollected that there had been 

^mething marked in my manner of looking at her — awhile she had 

^oen busy with her marriage dress— and having once assodated de> 

^^ht with the verses themselves, she could not help transferring some 

■tH)rtion of her esteem, at least, to the unknown author—- and thus my 

^tuage had continued in her memory. I vras p\e8B0& ^\]bL \y!k& \^«k 

^f being so little changed^ that she could recogidsQ la^ttiXftt «o tioasc*] 

years. 
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We hawe been for some time married, and our union Uds iUr for 
iiappiness. I am in posseadon of the estate and title of my old lirA 
the Laird of Hilton. 

Thus strangely are our most confident expectations fmatrsted, and 
our happiness ttltimately secured, in a way which we never thoqght 
o£ P 
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Airraaif departs— bat still his mantle's fold 
RMts on the grores of noble Somerrille, 
Beneath a shroud of rosset dropped with gold 
Tweed and his tribntaries mingle still ; U 

Hoarser the wind, and deeper sounds the rill. 
Yet lingering notes of sylran music swell. 
The deep-toned cushat, and the red-breast shrill ; "^ 

And yet some tints of summer splendour tell E 

When the broad sun sinks down on £ttrick*s western MU 

Autumn departs->from Oala^ fields no more 
Come rural sounds our kindred banks to cheer ; 
Blent with the stream, and gale that wafts it o'er. 
No more the distant reaper^ mirth we hear. 
The last blithe shout hath died upon our ear. 
And harvest-home hath hushed the clanging wain. 
On the waste hill no forms of life appear, i' 

Sare where, sad laggard of the autumnal train. 
Some age-struck wanderer gleans few ears of scattered grain. 

Deem^t thou these saddened scenes hare pleasure still, 
LoTest thou through Autumn's fading realms to stray, i 

To see the heath-flower withered on the hil), I 

To Usten to the wood's expiring lay, ! 

To note the red leaf shivering on the spray. 
To mark the last bright tints the mountain stain 
On the waste fields to trace the gleaner's way. 
And moralize on mortal joy and pain P 
O I if such scenes tiiou lovest, scorn not the minstrel strun. 

No I do not scorn, aIthou|[h its hoarser note 
Scarce with the cushat's homely song can vie. 
Though faint its beauties as the tints remote 
That gleam through mist on Autumn's evwuing sky. 
And few as leaves that tremble, sear and dry, 
"When wild November hath his bugle wound ; 
Nor mock my toil— a lonely gleaner I, 
Hirongh fields time-wasted, on sad inquest bound. 
Where happier burda of yore have richer harvest found. 



THE TWO COMFORTERS.* 

tajB day the great philosopher Citofile said to a woman who wss 
nmolate, and who had good reason to be so, ** Madam, the Queen 
Sngland, daughter to Henry lY. was as wretched as you: she 
banished from her kingdoms; was in the utmostdanger of losing 
life in a storm at sea; and saw her royal spouse expire on a scaf- 
.*' — ** I am sorry for her,** said the lady ; and b^an again to la- 
at her own misfortunes. 

■ But, " said Citofile, " remember the fate of Mary Stuart. 
> loved, but with a most chaste and virtuous affection, an excellent 
sidan, who played admirably on the bass-viol. Her husband 
ed her musician before her fiice ; and, in the sequel, her good 
nd and relation. Queen Elizabeth, who called herself a virgin, 
sed her head to be cut off on a scaffold covered with black, after 
ing confined her in prison for the space of eighteen years. ** — 
?hat was very cruel," replied the lady, and presently rdapsed in- 
ler former melancholy. 

' Perhaps,'* said the comforter, ** you have heardof the beautiful 
n of Naples, who was taken prisoner, and strangled.'* — ** I have 
infused remembrance of her sbory" said the afflicted lady. 
' I must relate to you,** added the other, '* the adventure of a 
sreign princess, who, within my memory, was dethroned after 
per, and who died in a desert island.** — ** I know her whole his- 
r" replied the lady. 

Well, then, I will tell you what happened to another great prln^ 
I, whom I instructed in philosophy. She had a lover, as all great 
beautifuUprincesses have: her father entered the chamber, and 
prised the lover, whose countenance was all on fire, and his eyes 
rkling like a carbuncle. The lady, too, had a very florid com- 
uon. The father was so highly displeased with the young man's 
Dtenance, that he gave him one of the most terrible blows that 
ever been given in his province. The lover took a pair of tongs, 
broke the head of the father-in-law, who was cured with great 
iculty, and still bears the mark of the wound. The lady in a 
;ht leaped out of the window and dislocated her foot, in conse- 
nce of which she still halts, though possessed in other respects of 
ery handsome person., The lover was condemned to death for 
ing broken the head of a great prince : you can easily judge in 
It a deplorable condition the princess must have been when her 
)r was led to the gallows. I have seen her long ago when she was 
iiaon ; she alwaj s talked to me of her own in\aioi\mv«&.'*^ 

» From the French of M. de Voltaire. 
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** And why will you not allow me to think of mine?" said the 
lady. — *' Because/' said the philosopher, *' you ought not to think 
of them ; and since so many great ladies have been so unfortunate, 
it ill becomes you to despair. Think on Hecuba ; think on NSobe."— 
<• Ahl" said the lady, >* had I lived in their time, or in tkat of» 
many beautiful princesses, and had you endeavoured to oomole thtm 
by a relation of my misfortunes, would they have liatcned to yiM« i» 
you imagine ?" 

Next day the philosopher lost his only son, and was like to hsm 
died with grief. The lady caused a catalogue to bo drawn np of al 
the kings who had lost their children, and carried it to the phflnir 
pher. He read it ; found it very exact ; and wept nev6rthois»> 
Three months after, they renewed their visits, and were surpitedli 
find each other in such a gay and sprichfty humour. They ensed It 
be erected a beautiful statue to Time, with this inscription, 7b km 
who comforts. 



THE LOVER OF MUSIC TO THE PIANOFORTE. 

Oh, friend, whom glad or grare we seek, 

HeaveD-holding shrine ! 
I ope thee, touch thee, hear Uiee speak. 

And peaee is mine. 
No fairy casket, full of bliss. 

Outvalues thee : 
Lore only, waken*d with a kiss. 

More sweet may be. 

To thee, when our full hearts o*erflo\v 

With griefs or Joys, 
Unspeakable emotions owe 

A fitting voice. 
Mirth flies to thee— and Love*s unrest — 

And Memory dear— 
And Sorrow, with his tightened breast, 

Comes for a tear. 

Oh I since no joys of human mould 

Thus wait us still, 
llirioe bless'd be thine, thou gentle fold 

Of peace at will. 
No change, no suUenness, no cheat 

In thee we find : 
Thy saddest voice is ever sweet. 

Thine answers kind. 
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JOURNAL OF A LADY OF FASHION* 

McnrDAT.— Awoke with a head-ache, the certain effect of being 
Mttd an the evening before by the never-dying strain at the Coun- 
M of Leyden*!. Notliing erer was half so tiresome as musical 
ntlei: no one gfres them except those who can exhibit themsehres, 
oil ftOBtf ikej ezod. If you spealc, during the performance of one 
if tkeir endless pieces, they loolc cross and afiVontod : except that all 
thi noild of ftshion are there, I never would go to another ; for, 
pMllhrely, it is ten times more fatiguing than staying at home. To 
)» QompcUed to look charmed, and to applaud when you are half 
Wftom suppressing ^-awns, and to see half-a-doxen very tolerable 
■•, with whom one could have had a very pleasant chat, except 
ftrthe stupid music, is reaDy too bad. Let me see, what have I 
te this day? Oh! I remember every thing went wrong, as it 
ilnys does when I have a head-ache. Flounce, more than usually 
itafM, tortured my hair ; and I flushed my fkce by sodding her. I 
*idi people could scold without getting red, for it disfigures one for 
tbe whde day ; and the consciousness of this almnys makes me more 
ttigry, as I think it doubly provoking in Flounce to discompose me, 
^hen she must know it spoils my looks. 

Dressing from twelve to three. Madame Tomure sent me a 
DMMt unbecoming cap : mem. I shall leave her off when I have paid 
ber bill. Heigh-ho, when will that be? Tormented by duns, 
^eivellers, mercers, milliners: i think they always fix on Mondays 
br dunning : I suppose it is because they know one Is sure to be 
lorribly vapoured after a Sunday evening's party, and they like to 
Horease one*s miseries. 

Just as I was stepping into my carriage, fimcying that I had got 
<ver the desagremem of the day, a letter arrives to say that my 
tiother is very ill, and wants to see me : drove to Grosvenor square 
H no very good humour for nursing, and, as I expected, found that 
^ladame Ma Mdre fancies herself much worse than she really is. 
Advised her to have dear Dr Emulsion, who always tells people they 
^ not in danger, and who never disturbs his patient's mind with 
^e idea of death until the moment of its arrival : found my sister 
^pporting mamma's head on her bosom, and heard that she had 
^ up all night with her: by-the-bye, she did not look half so 
Gttigaed and ennuied as 1 did. They seemed both a little surprised 
^ my leaving them so soon ; but really there is no standing a sick 
i^oom in May. My sister begged of me to come soon again, and cast 
<^ look of alarm (meant only for my eye) at my Tno\]^eT\ \ T«i2\^ 

*From " Sketches and FrngmentB. By the CounteM ol ^Veai^iimi^oxv.'" 
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think she helps to make her hippish, for she is always fiuiDyfaig Itf 
in danger. Made two or three calls : drove in the Park: snr Bil' 
mont, who looked as if he expected to see me, and who asked if I 
was to be at the Duchess of Winterton*s to-night. I promised ts gi 
—he seemed delighted. What would Lady AllwwfalB say, if ihi 
saw the pleasure which the assurance of my going gsre him? I 
long to let her see my triumph. Dined t e t e at et S' -my loid wif 
sulky— abused my friend Lady Winstanley, purposely to {riqM ne, 
—he wished me not to go out; said it was shameful, and manuMV 
ill ; just as if my staying at home would make her any bUtir. 
Found a letter from Madame, the governess, saying thatthacW- 
dren want frocks and stockings : — they are always wanting ^— I ii 
really believe they wear out their things purposely to plagae.Bik 
Dressed for the Duchess of Winterton*s : wore my new PurUn 
robe of blonde lace, trimmed, in the meet divine way, with littes tf 
the valley. Flounce said 1 looked myself, and 1 bdieve then na 
some truth in it ; for the little discussion with my Caro had gprm sa 
animation and lustre to my eyes. I gave Flounce my puceKvloiind 
satin pelisse as a peace-offering for the morning scold. — The piity 
literally full almost to sufEbcation. Belmont was hovering near tke ; 
door of the anti-room, as if waiting my approach : he said 1 new i 
looked so resplendent : — Lady Allendale appeared ready to die witii 
envy— very few handsome women in the room— and still fewer wdl 
drearad. Looked in at Lady Calderwood's and Mrs Burnet's. Bel* 
mont followed me to each. Came home at half past three o*doek, 
tired to death, and had my lovely dress torn past all chance of it- 
pair, by coming in contact with the button of one of the footmen in 
Mrs B.'s hall. This is very provoking, for I dare say Maduaa 
Tomure will charge abominably high for it 

Tuesdai/.^' Awoke in good spirits, having had delightful dreams s 
— sent to know how mamma felt, and heard she had a bad night;— 
must call there, if I can : — wrote Madame a lecture, for letting the 
children wear out their clothes so fast: Flounce says they wear eat 
twice as many things as Lady Woodland's children. Read a isff 
pages of Amelia Mansfield : very affecting : put it by for lear ef 
making my eyes red. Lady Mortimer came to see me, and told W6 
a great deal of scandal chit-chat: she is very amusing.-— I did not 
get out mitil past five : too late then to go and see mamma. Diovb 
in the Park, and saw Lady Litchfield walking : got out and joimd 
her : the people stared a good deal. Belmont left his horse and 
came to us: he admired my walking-dress very much.— Dined 
alone, and bo escaped a lecture; — had not nfirv«s sufficient to see .the 
children, — they make such a iio\se, onidk. «^W. oive^^ <3^>C^<k&. '^«ik 
to the Opera, : wore my tissue tuTVnn, vr\n<^ \aa «k ^^«A tSSwS 
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Bunt came to my box, and sat every other visitor out My lord 
e in, and looked, as usual, ^ulky. Wanted me to go aiivay without 
ii^ for the dear delightful squeeze of the round room. My lord 
led the whole way home, and said I should have been by the 
bad of my mother instead of being at the Opera. I hummed a 
, which 1 find is the best mode of silencing him, and he mut> 
1 nmething about my being unfeeling and incorrigible. 
Wnetetoy. — Did not rise till past one o*dock, and from three to 
HH occupied in trying on dresses and examining new trimmings, 
nnined on not calling to see mamma this day, because, if I 
dher much worse, I might be prevented from going to Almack's, 
h 1 have set my heart on :— .drove out shopping, and bought 
i lovely things : — ^met Belmont, who gave me a note which he 
fed me to read at my leisure : — ^had half a mind to refuse taking 
iKt fdt confused, and he went away before I recovered my sdf- 
arfon :— 4il'mo6t determined on returning it without breaking the 

and put it into my reticule with this intention ; but somehow 
ther my curiosity prevailed, and I opened it^— -Found it filled 
. hearts, and darts, and declarations : — ^felt very angry at first ; 
really it is very provoking that one can't have a comfortable 
I flirtation half-ap^ozen times with a man, but that he fancies 
my declare his passion, and so bring on a denouement ; for one 
i either cut the creature, which, if he is amusing, is disagree- 
, or else he thinks himself privileged to repeat his love on every 
don. How very silly men are in acting thus ; for if they oon- 
3d their assiduities without a positive declaration, one might 
t to misunderstand their attentions, however marked ; but those 
led declarations leave nothing to the imagination ; and ofi*ended 
Bsty, with all the guards of female propriety, are indispensably 
1 arms. 1 remember reading in some book that '* A man has 
m an ofibr of kindness to make to a woman, that she has not a 
mtiment of it some moments before ;** and I think it was In the 
I book that I read, that a continuation of quiet attentions, 
ng their meaning to the imagination, is the best mode of gaiur 
ft female heart My own experience has proved the truth of 
— 1 wish Belmont had not written to me :.— I don't know what 
I :.-.how shocked my mother and sister would be if they knew 
•I have promised to dance with him at Almack's too:— how 
preeable ! 1 shall take the note and return it to him, and desire 
he will not address me again in that style. I have read the 

again, and I really believe he loves me very much: — ^poor 
w, I pity him : — ^how vexed Lady Wlnfitantey Yro\dd \m 11 ^^ 

H I — I must not be very angry with him: VW VxkV f^'cwt^ veA 
\ed, and so awe him, )>ut not be too severe. 1 \ffiHe 'NmS&s^ 

r2 
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oTer the billet again, and don't find it n presumptitoiig as I A 
thought it : — after all, there is nothing to be angiy aboat, tor H 
women of lank have had the same sort of thing happen to tlw 
without any mischief following it Belmont nya I am a gn 
prude, and I believe I am; for I frequently find myself reeundh 
to the sage maTims of mamma and my sister, and asldiig myn 
what would they think of so and so. Lady Winstanloj kngki i 
them, and calls them a couple of predse quizses ; but sttll I bcv 
remarked how much more lenient they are to a fault than she I 
Heigh-ho, I am afraid they have been too lenient to mine:— tat . 
must banish melancholy reflections, and dress fbr AlmMlA 
Flounce told me, on finishing my toilette, that I was armsd k 
conquest ; and that I never looked so beautiful. Mamma nsrii 
not much approve of Flounce's familiar mode of expreasiiig her iri 
miration ; but, poor soul, she only sa^-s what she thinks.— I hv 
observed that my lord dislikes Flounce very much ; but so he dsi 
every one that I like. 

Never was there such a delightful bell : — though I am fttigw 
beyond measure, I must note down this night's adventures: 
found the rooms quite filled, and narrowly escaped being kicked si 
by the inexorable regulations of the Lady Patronesses, for it od 
wanted a quarter to twelve when I entered. By-the^bye, I have el 
ten wondered why people submit to the haughty sway of those laditf 
but I suppose it is that most persons dislike trouble, and so pnA 
yielding to their imperious dictates to incurring a displeasure, wiifci 
would be too warmly and too loudly expressed, not to ahum tli 
generality of quiet people. There is a quackery in fashion, as in s 
other things, and any one who has courage enough (I was going 1 
write impudence), rank enough, and wealth enough, may be 
leader. But here am I moralizing on the requisites of a leader t 
fashion, when I should be noting down the delicious scene of th 
night in her favourite and favoured temple. I tried to lookvei 
grave at poor Belmont ; but the h'ghts, the mui^c, and the gaie^ < 
the scene around me, with the consciousness of my looking ma 
than usually well, gave such an exhilaration to my spirits, that 
could not contract my brows into any thing like a frown, and witi 
out a fh)wn, or something approaching it, it is impossible to lot 
grave. Belmont took advantage of my good spirits to daim n 
hand, and pressed It very much. I determined to postpone n 
lecture to him until the next good opportunity, for a bell-room 
the worst place in the worid to act the moral or sentimoital. j 
propos of Belmont, what have I done wiih his note ? — ^My Go 
wJmt a scrape have I got into\ 1 Wt m.^ xc^cxi^ Vsfiin ^\&d 
had put the note, on my sofih and iiio no\« \«»ia ^i» wi\a«aDS.xD 
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ring been opened by some one who could not fold it again : it 
hare been Flounce. I hare often obeenred her curiosity — and 
I am completely in her power. What shall I do? After 
B consideration, I think it the wisest plan to appear not to sus- 
lier, and part with her the first good opportunity. I feel all 
A a tremor, and can write no more. 

wtday* — Could not dose my eyes for three hours after I got 
1; and when I did, dreamt of nothing but detections, duels, 
xposures:— awoke terrified:— I feel nervous and wretdied : — 
loe looks more than usually important and familiar — or is it 
ma^ that alarms me ? Would to Heaven I had never received 
torrid note — or that I had recollected to take it to Almack's, 
Ive it back to him. I reaUy feel quite ill. Madame requested 
iience, and has told me she can no longer remain in my iami- 
die finds it impossible to do my children justice unassisted by 
I tried to persuade her to stay another quarter, but she firmly, 
viUy, declined. This is very provoking, for the children are 
if, and obedient to Madame, and I have had no trouble since 
as been with them; besides, my mother recommended her, 
in be annoyed at her going. I must write to Madame, and 
:o double her salary ; all governesses, at least all that I have 
like money. I must lie down, I feel so fatigued and languid : 
nma is worse, and reaUy I am unable to go to her ; for I am 
vous that I could be of no use. 

ioy* — I am summoned to my mother, and my lord says she is 
utmost danger. Madame, to add to my discomforts, has de- 
my ofiers : I feel a strong presentiment of evil, and dread I 
not what .... 

d Heavens 1 what a scene have I witnessed — my dear and ex- 
t mother was insensible when I got to her, and died without 
or blessing me. Oh ! what would I not give to recall the 
>r to bring back even the last fleeting week, that I ndght atone, 
le degree, for my folly — my worse than folly—- my selfish and 
neglect of the best of mothers I Never shall I cease to abhor 
f for it. Never till I saw that sainted form for ever insen- 
lid I feel my guilt From day to day I have deceived myself 
the idea that her illnes was not dangerous, and silenced all the 
ers of affection and duty, to pursue my selfish and heartless 
res. How different are the resignation and fortitude of my 
from my frantic grief !~she has nothing to accuse herself of, 
nows that her care and attention soothed the bed of death, 
ow differently was I employed ! — distraction is in the thought ; 
write DO more, for my tears efiace the wotds, 
relay, —My dear and estimable sister loas \)eca vj\\3b. Taa^^v^ 

p3 
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has spoken oomibrt to my afflicted souL She oooYeyed to : 
from my sainted parent, written a few hoon before ] 
wliich possibly this exertion aooeleiated. The reil whi 
long shrouded my reason is for erer remored, and all my 
and misoonduct are laid bare to my view. Oh! my mo 
whose pure counsel and bright example in life could no 
your unworthy chUd — ^firom the bed of death your last 
been to save her. As a daughter, a wife, and a mothar, 
I blighted your hopes and wounded your affections ! 

My sister says, that my mother blesnd me with her I 
and expressed her hopes that her dying adrioe would s 
from the paths of error. Those dying hopes, and that Ik 
shall be my presenratlTes. I win finom this hour deroto 
the performance of those duties that I hare so shamefiilly, 
neglected. My husband, my children — ^with yon will I n 
those scenes of dissipation and folly, so &tal tomy repose b 
and in retirement commune with my own heart, correct . 
and endeavour to emulate the exodlendes of my lamented 

Oh ! may my future conduct atone for the pasU-but nei 
let the remembrance of my errors be eflboed from my mio 



THERMOFYLiE. 

TasT fell deroted, but ondving ; 
Hie very gale their names Bcenied sighing- ; 
The waters murmured of their name ; 
The woods were peopled with their fame j 
The BUent pillar, lone and grey, 
Cfadmed kindred with their sacred day ; 
Their spirits wrapt the dusky mountain ; 
Their memory sparkled o'er the fountain ; 
Tlie meanest rill, the mightiest riTer, 
BoUed, mingled with their fame, for ever. 
Desj^te of erery yoke she bears. 
That land is Glory^ stiU, and thefav I 
*Tls still a watch-word to the earth ;— 
When man would do a deed of worth. 
He points to Greece, and toma to tread, 
So sanctioned, on the tyrant's head ; 
He looks to her, and rashes on. 
Where life is lost, or freedcMU won. 
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CHANGEABLE CHARLIE— A TALE OF THE DOMINIE. 

•> DY THE AUTROn CF ** TUB DOMINIE'S LEGACT.** 

Really when I come to think on the Tarioiis fortunes of my pa- 
pils after they went from under my charge, I am as much diverted 
and moved to laughter at the wa}8 and proceedings that were follow- 
ed out by some, <as I am sobered into sorrow at the sad and path^e 
fate that befell several others. If I could say conscientiously, that 
the wisest man always turned out to be the happiest or the mort for- 
tunate, greatly should I be gratified. But truly, it hath never consist- 
ed with the little philosophy that I have gathered in going about the 
world, to deal much in general rules or specified conclusions; and I 
have often from my observations been rather tempted to say, with 
the proverb-making king, that folly was in some cases better than 
wisdom, and lightness of heart more to be envied than sobriety and 
sense. 

It was in the early part of my life, when I was yet in the appren- 
ticeship of my fortune, that I had the teaching of a pleasant boy, 
whose name was Charlie Cheap. Charlie's father was a wee^peek- 
ed witless body, who kept a shop in the largest village near ; and 
having made money by mere want of sense, and selling of the ^ 
and jags of a country town, was called by the name of John Cheap 
the Chapnxan, after the classical story of that personage with wiiich 
we used to be diverted when we were children : so the old man see- 
ing indications of genius in his son, sent the lad to me to finish his 
educaticm. 

There was not a better-liked boy in the whole school than Charlie | 
Cheap ; for though he never would learn anything efi*ectually, and . 
was the head and ring-leader of every trick that was hatched, he had 
such a laughing happy disposition, and took his very punishment so 
good-humouredly, that it went to my heart to think of chastising 
him ; and as for the fool's cap and the broom sceptre, they were no 
punishment to him, for he never seemed better pleased than when 
he had them on ; and when mounted thus on the top of the Uadc 

^ stool, he seemed so delighted, and pulled such faces at the rest of the 
boysj that no mortal flesh could stand to their gravity near him, and 
my seat of learning was in danger of becoming a perfect hobbleshew 
of diversion. How to master this, was past my power. But 
Charlie's versatility ended it by his own will, and before he was half 
learned ih his preliminary Yiumam^e&, \ui!&i»N2[AT ond he had taken 

mune scheme into tlieir ^veads, lundYi'd '^'i^ x«i»ssh«^ Isuok \gi& 

^ent to the college. 
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I know not how it was, but for several years I lost sight of Charlie, 
until I heard that his father was dead, and that he was now a grown 
man, and was likely to make a great fortune. This news was no 
surprise to me, for I now began to make the observation, that the 
greatest fixds that I had the honour of preparing for the world, most 
gtuBoOj became the wealthiest men. 

It was one day when on a summer tramp, that entering a decent- 
tsh town, and looking about at the shop windows, I began to bethink 
me of the necessity that had fallen upon me, by the tear and wear of 
the journey, of being at the expense of a new hat, so I entered a ma- 
gashie of miscellaneous commodities, when who should astonish me in 
the peraoQ of the shopkeeper, but my old pupil Charlie Cheap. 
" Merciful me I Charlie," said I, ** who would hare expected to find 
you at this trade I I thought you had gone to the college to serve J 
your time for a minister of the gospd." 

'* Indeed," said Charlie, '< that was once the intent, but, in truth, 
my head got rather confused with the lair and the logic. I had not 
the least conjugality to the Greek conjugations, and when 1 came to 
the Hebrew that is read every word backwards, faith, I could 
neither read it backwards nor forwards, and fairly stuck, and grew a 
Bticked minister. But I had long begun to see that the minister 
trade was but a poor business, and that a man might wait for the 
mustard till the meat was all eaten, and so I just took up a chop like 
my &ther before me ; and faith, Mr Dominie, I'm making a for- 
tune.*' 

** Well," said I, ** I am really happy to hear it, and I hope, be- 
sides that, that you like your employment." 

** I'm quite delighted with the chop-keeping, Mr Balgownie, a 
very diflbrent life from chapping verbs in a cauld college. Besides^ 
I am a reacted man in the town ; nothing but Mr Cheap here and 
Mrs Cheap there, and ladies coming in at all hours of the day, and 
bowing and becking to me— and throwing the money to me across 
the counter;— I would not wonder if they should m^ce me a bailie 
yet" 

** Well, I am really delighted too," said I : "and from my know- 
ledge of bailies, I would not wonder in the least— so good bye, Mr 
Cheap. I think this hat looks very well on me." 

'* Makes you ten years younger. Sir— good bye I wish you your 
health to wear it." 

It nught be a twelvemonth after that, I was plodding along a 
country road some ten miles from the fore-mentioned town, when 
looking over the hedge by my side, I saw a teamot \«^TQRaY^2i2&3^^^ 
Thugb towards me ; and my cogitations Yrere CasHuxVMdi V^ ^Cca -^^x^ 
^yau'ing of the man who follovred It. ^ia^]lQ!^«!Croii^ ifikft^QMsX 
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I knew the voice, and when the last of the men oamenp, I dtaeorer' 
ed under the plush waistcoat and fiurmer's bonnet, my old fMl 
Charlie Cheap. 

'* Soul and conbdence 1" cried he, thrusting hisdayey hand thraagii 
the hedge and grasping mine^-'< if this Is not my -old n a s t er tki 
Dominie !" and truly he gave me the fiurmer's gripe, as if iqy kni 
had been made of cast metal. 

*' What are you doing here, Chailie ?" said I. ** Why an y/m 
not minding }-our shop instead of marching there in the Simam it 
the plough-tail ?" 

" Chop," said he, " what chop? Na, na. Dominie, I've goltn 
a better trade by the hand." 

** It cannot be possible, Chariie, that yeVe turned, former ?** 

** Whether it be possible nr no, it is true," said Charile; (*lMt 
dinna be standing there whistling through the hedge, bat oone in 
by the slap at the comer, and ye shall taste my wife's treade ale." 

** Well really," said I, when I had got down into the fjBnn-iiiKBe, 
" this h the most marvellous change." 

*< No change to speak of," said he ; <* do ye think I ^ms going to 
be tied up to haberdrabbery all my days ? No, no, I knew. I l|ad a 
genius for farming, the chop-keeping grew flat and unprintable, • 
chield from England set up next door to me, so a country cuslQBur 
took a fancy for a town life. I sold him my stock in trade, and In 
sold me the stock on his farm. He stepped in behind the countflr, 
and I got behind the plough, so here I am, happier than ever; be- 
sides, harkie ! I am making money fast." 

" Are you really ? But how do you know that ?" 

** Can I not count my ten fingers ? Have I not figured it on 
black and white over and over again ? There's great profits nitk 
management such as mine, that I can assure you. Sir." 

** But how could you possibly learn farming ? That, I bdieve, k 
not taught at odl^ge." 

^Pooh! my friend; I can learn anything. Besides, mywift^ 
mother was a farmer's daughter, and Lizzy herself undentaaii 
Ikrming already, as if she was reared to it. She makes aU the bitp 
ter, and the children drink all the milk, and we live so happy : Ut^ 
singing in the morning — cows lowing alt night—drinking treade ab 
all day ; and nothing to do but watch the com growing. In short* 
farming is the natural state of man. Adam and Eve were a&rmer 
and his wife, just like me and Lizzy Cheap 1" 

" But you'll change again shortly, I am afraid Mr Cheap." 

'' That's impossible, fur I've gol &mQ&\ft«;iv-^-«nix&' loaae. I*Q grow 
grejr as a farmer. W dl, good bye, X^otomiv^ "B^i «os« ^«a ^^xft 
u calf the next time ye pass, and gel a dnx^ oi wa \x«mSi« i^aT 
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** Well, really this is the most extraordinary thing,*' said I to my- 
tU^ as I nvalked up the lane from the farmhouse. ** I shalf becuri- 
18 to ascertain of his going to stick to the farming till he's riuiied. 

I thiiight no more of Changeable Charlie for above a year, when, 
mdag towards the same neighbourhood, I resolved to go a short di»- 
aoe out of my way to pay him a visit. My road lay across a dear 
ontry stream which winded along a pleasant green valley beneath 
m ; and as I drew near the ruslic bridge, my ear caught the lively 
lund of a waterfall, which murmured from a picturesque spot 
nong opening woods, a little way above the bridge. A little mill- 
Mse, with its narrow diannel of deep level water, next attracted my 
Dtioe; and presently after, the regular splash of a water-wht«l, and 
16 boom of a corn-mill became objects of my meditative observation, 
'be mill looked so quaint and rustic by the stream, the banks were 
> green and the water so dear, that I was tempted, to wander to- 
«rdi it, down from the bridge, just to make the whole a subject of 
loser observation. 

A barefooted girl came forth from the house and stared in my 
Boe, asa Scottish lassie may be supposed to do at a reasonable man. 
' Can you tell me," said I, willing to make up an excuse for my in- 
nnion, " if this road will lead me to the fSarm of Longrigs, which is 
iceapied by one Mr Cheap 9" The lassie looked in my face with a 
iibvdess smile, and, without answering a word, took a bare-legged 
106 into the mill. Presently, a great lumbering miller came out, 
ike a walking bag of flower from beside the hopper, and I immedi- 
itdy saw he was going to address me. 

Never did 1 see such a snowy man. His miller's hat was inch 
thick with flour ; he whitened the green earth as he walked, the 
knees of his breeches were loose, and the stockings that hung about 
tiia heels, would have made a hearty meal for a starving garrison. 

" What can the impudent rascal be staring at?" I said, and I 
began to cast my eyes down on my person, to see if I .could find 
my cause in my own appearance, that the miller and his lassie should 
Ans treat me as a world's wonder. 

** Ye were asking I think," he said, " after Charlie Cheap, of 
the Longrigs?" 

*' Yes," said I, " but his farm must be some miles from this. 
Pertiaps as you aro the miller of the neighbourhood, } ou can direct 
me the nearest road to it" 

The burley scoundrd first lifted up his eyewinkers, which were 
clotted with flour, shook out about a \w\md of it from his bushy 
whiskers, and then burst into a laugh in my very face as loud as the 
lieighing of a miller's hone. 
''Ho, Jjo, hough .'"grinned he, coughing 'U]^i\ m^ tL ^w«« ^"^ 
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floiir. '* Is it possible, Dominie, that yt diima km me ?" a 
ing a mouth at least as wide as his own hopper, I began to i 
the exaggerated features of Changeable Charlie. 

<* Well really," said I, gazing at his grin, and the hiDs 
that arose from his cheeks, — ** really this beats everything 
Charlie, ye're now turned into a miller." 

** As sure*8 a gun!" said he. '* Lord bless your soul, I 
do you think I could bear to spread dung and turn up din 
life ? no ! I hare a soul abore that. Besides, your miller is i 
power. He is an aristocrat oyer the farmers, and with tl 
has its privileges too, for he takes a multre out of every ms 
and levies his revenues like a prime minister. No one ^ 
fkt as those that live by the labour of others, as you may 
the landed interest supports me by day, and my water ^iHu 
for me all night, so if I don't get rich now, the deuce is hi i 

'* I suppose," said I, following him into the mill, ''you 
making a fortune." 

'< How can I help it?" said he, '' making money while 
for I hear the musical dick of the hopper in my dreams, 
bairns learn their lessons by the jog of it. I wish every x 
has passed a purgatory at coO^e, were just as happy as th 
and his wife. Is not that the case, Lizzy?" he added, ad 
his better half, who now came forth hung round by diikfa 
the song goes," 

<* Merry may the maid be that marries the miller. 
For foal day and fair day, he^ aye bringing till her— . 

His am|rfe hands in ilk man's pock. 
His mill grinds mackle siller. 
His wife is dress'd in silk and lawn. 
For he*s aye bringing till her.*' 

" But dear me, Mr Cheap," said I, *' what was it that 
out of the farm, where I thought you were so happy, and n 
fortune?" 

'' I was as happy as a man could be, and making money 
nothing put me out of the &rm, although I was quite gku 
change, but just a penny of fair debt, the which, you know, i 
man's case-— and a little civil argument about the rent Bu 
thing turned out for the best, for Willie Happer, the forme: 
just ran awa the same week: I got a dead bargain of the n 
80 I came in to reign in his stead. Am I not a fortunate nu 

" Never was a man so lucky," said \\ " but do ^ou real 
to be a waiter on a mill-hopper aV\ yo\« ^-^^V* 
" As long as wood turns round aiA vra\»t Tuw%\\saX^l 
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added to his wife, '* what are you standing glowering there for, and 
me like to choke. Gang and fetch us a jug of your best treade ale.** 
« It surely cannot be," said I to n^yself when I had left the mill, 
" that Changeable Charlie will erer adopt a new profession now, but 
live and die a miller." I was, however, entirely mistaken in my 
cddilation, as I found before 1 was two years older ; and though I 
hnra not time, at this present sitting, to tell the whole of Charlie's 
slorf — and have a strong suspidan that my veradty nu'ght be put 
^jeopardy, were I to condescend thereto, I am quite ready to take 
my flBth, that after this I found him in not less than fire difierent 
cbaiHcters, in all of which he was equally happy and equally certain 
of making a fortune. Where the mutations of Charlie might hare 
run tOy and whether, to speak with a little agreeable stultification, 
he might not, like another remarkable man, hare exhausted worlds 
and then imagined new, it is iikipossible to predicate, if Fortune had 
not, in her usual injustice, put an end to his career of change, by 
leaving his wife Lizzy a considerable legacy. 

The last character then that I found Charlie striving to enact, 
was that of a gentleman — that is, a man who has plenty of money to 
Hve upon, and nothing whatever to do. It did not appear, however, 
tliat Charlie's happiness was at all improved by this last change ; for, 
bcsidei that it had taken from him all his private joys, in the hoj)e 
of one day making a fortune, it had raised up a most unexpected 
enemy, in the shape of old father Time, whom he found it more 
troublesome and less hopeful to contend with, than all the obstades 
that had formerly seemed to stand in his way to the making of an 
independent fortune. 

When the legacy was first showered upon him, however, he seemed 

as happy under the dispensation, as he had been before under any 

other of his changes. In the hey-day of his joy, he sent for me to 

witn^B his felidty, and to give him my advice as to the spending of 

liis money. This invitation I was thoughtless enough to accept, but 

it vna more that I might pick up a little philosophy out of what I 

^MHild observe, than from any pleasure thtt I expected, or any good 

that I was likely to do. When I got to his house, I was worried to 

death by all the fine things I was forced to look at, that had been 

*ent to him from Jamaica, and all that from him and his wife I was 

forced to hear. I tried to impress him concerning the good that he 

might do with his money, in reference to many who sorely wanted 

it: but I found that he had too little feeling himself to understand 

^e feelings of others, and that afHiction had never yet driven a nail 

>nto his own flesh, to open his heart to sympathy. Instead of en- 

^TJng Into any rational plans, his wife and he \aug\ied «2^ ^«i.^ ^^. 

^iA/j^ wJiaterer, his cbildren turned the house utoiA^ ^^onto. m 

o 
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their ecstasy at being rich ; and, in short, never befoi 
so wearied at seeing people happy. 

In all tills, however, I heard not one single word oi 
for this unlooked-for deliverance from constant vidsE 
grateful expression to Providence, for being so unreasi 
this fiimily ; while thousands around them struggled i 
iUUrewarded industry and unavailing anxiety. So i i 
story of Changeable Charlie in reflective melancholy ; : 
so many who would, for any little good fortune, ha' 
thankful and happy, yet never were able to attain tt 
inclined to the sombre conclusion, that in this world 
virtuous man was often less fortunate, and generally le 
the fool. u 



THE BLIND HIGHLANDER. 

The Author dariiu; a roeant tour through Lochabcr, taw the object who i 
lowing itaniat. He was a mountaineer of the old atock — upwards of 1 
stone blind with age. He had been out with Prince Charles in 1745— «i 
nairow escapes for his life in the year of blood which followed the battl 
more reuerable-looking being can scarcely be imagined — he would ha 
sul^ect for an artist — who, without erring mttch, could bare very easily s 
for that of St Peter or St Paul. 

Old hunter of Ihe desert I— time has squandered 
Thy years and deeds, like summer showers away 
Yet, like the princely eagle, thun hast wander'd. 
The pride of love— the terror of the fray. 
Ay, tliou hast puird the oar, and bravely weathered 
The squally sea, when storms had raved their fill ; 
Or climb'd the high moors, when the tempest gather'd, 
Like desolation, round each groaning hilU 

Yes, thou hast sealed the cliff, and scour*d the farrow 

Of the storm sheer'd and isolated crags ; 

And sent, like death, thy swift destroyiug arrow. 

And hit tiie hawk above their highest jags. 

The wild stag knew thy horn— the falcou fianntod. 

And, from his snow rocks shrieking, shunn'd thy ken— 

I'he fleetest rover of the mountain panted. 

When thou earnest sweeping through the narrow glcu. 

Child of the lonely valley ! thou hast trodden, 
Witli kindred warriors, Corrieyerick's brow, 
iVhen rushing to the fi^Yit of bVack. CullodQiv, 
The glory of the g\ena was doomed to \>o>n. 
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And thou didst 8nr«li the cry of eavage slaughter. 
Which told the charge of Sootlaud'd piaidiid band i 
When swords were bhiver'd, and the blood, like water. 
Was vainly pour'd f<Mr their devoted land. 

And thou didst meet the Saxon — ay, and trample 
The crimson kite, until it lick'd the dust 
Though foii'd and worsted, thy revenge was ample. 
And none struck truer — deadlier to their tru'^t : 
Thou saw^st the mighty and the nuble.hearted 
Go dowu beneath tlie stranger and the slave. 
The glory of thy kindred there departed : 
The mountain Uiistle witber'd in the grave. 

They met — they charged— they battled — and their glory 

Vanished, unclouded— like a summer^s star 

O'er their own silent waters— but their story 

The trump of fame has heralded afar. 

Their grave is hallow'd ground— still in the sheilings 

That deck the lonely valleys of the weat. 

Fair eyes are weeping — and a thousand feelings 

Rise, like revenge, within each mourirer's breast 

Still, from their own wild solitude;*, that slumber 
Beneath the kisses of the setting sun, 
la widowhood of soul, a joyless number 
Wander to mourn above each perish *d one. 
The young — the beautiful— the tender-hearted 
Leave their green straths and valleys far awayi 
Fair pilgrims to the dead— o*er the departed 
To kneel, to sorrow, and to weep a day. 

Scion of perish'd fame I thongh thou art shrouded 
In deep eternal gloom— though years like Miglit 
Have gatherM round life*a citadel— and elouded 
Thy eartlily eye-balls— still thy mind is bright ; 
Ay, clear and piercing— as when thou went'st raamtof 
Athwart the grey heaps— by the living rills. 
When the broad gorgeous drapery of gloaming 
Came down, like slumber, and embraced the Iiills. 

Still dost thou see those peaks of toil and danger 

Where echo pants and dies, and with the deer 

Thy spirit is a free and ft>arless ranger— 

A sunbeam passing o'er the uplands drear. 

Yes, 'mid those streams of foaoo, and misty deserts. 

The scath'd defiles, and precipices bare. 

After a century of wars and hazards, 

Thy memory, like a wild flower, nestles there. 

q2 
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Thou 8tiU cftott see the moon and all her dauffhtem 
IVauder abore thy wastes— and hear the lakes. 
With the imO^tic voices of their waters. 
King up among the crags, and through tba brakes ; 
And thou canst list the staghonnd, or the beagle. 
Coursing the boundless moors aad rooontaius dun. 
And follow in her path the mighty eagle. 
Riding unscared, proud pinion ui the sun. 

And thou canst list the sarage torrent singing 
Among tlie fractured rodcs, alone and loud. 
And mark the masses of the pinewoods swinging 
Abore the bald crags, like some thunder do«d ;— 
The pathless hills that in the mist seem dreaming, 
And the l)|pie snrgy lochs that lash the shore — 
The falcon on her course of glory swimming— 
The million clouds that sweep the desert o^er ;— 

All break upon thy soul, as fresh and shining 
As when thy bow of life was firmly strung ; 
And thou dost see them, in thy years decliidng. 
As green as Ossian saw them when he sung. 
The sky— the frith— the glen— the castle hoary- 
The wild stream rushing far among the braes— 
The hunter's narrow house— the yawning corrie— > 
The stone that tells the tales of other days^— 

Though they have raniah'd and the tale of sorrow 
Echoes alone athwrart the hill-side now ; 
lliough on the night of Scotland dawns no morrow— 
Though Fame^s old tree is lopped off every bough- 
Still dost thou see them all, and they are letter'd 
Upon thy inmost heart;— though poor and lono. 
Yet wander where thou wilt, thy soul is fetter'd 
'i'o the bleak cliffs <tf rugged Caledon. 

There b a duorm, which years cannot destroy, 
A holy spell that will not pass away,— 
'Which links us with a melancholy joy 
To every vision of our life's young day. 
The heart may wither, and the eye.baU perish. 
But these are dreams that will not leave the breast- 
Visions of glory, which the mind will cherish 
Until that little trembler is at rest I 

D. H. 



A TALE OF THE PLAGUE IN EDINBUROH.* 

Iv seTeral parts of Scotland such things are to be found as ttUet of 
the plague. Amidst so much human suffering as the events of a pes- 
tilence necessarily involved, it is of oourae to be supposed, that oc- 
casionally circumstances would occur of a peculiarly disastrous and 
affecting description — ^that many loving hearts would be torn asun- 
der, or laid Eide by side in the grave — many orphans left desolate, 
and patriardis bereft of all their descendants— and that cases of so 
painful a sort as called forth greater compassion at the time, would 
be remembered after much of the ordinary details was generally for- 
gotten. The celebrated story of Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, is a 
case in point. So romantic, so mournful a tale, appealing, as it does, 
to every bosom, could not fail to be commemorated, eyea though it 
had been destitute of the great charm of locality. In the course of 
our researches, we have likewise picked up a few extraordinary cir- 
cumstances connected with the last visit paid by the plague to E^din- 
bui^gh, which, improbable as they may perhaps appear, we believe to 
be, to a certain extent, allied to truth, and shall now submit them to 
our readers. 

When Edinburgh was afflicted, for the last time, with the pesti- 
lence, such was its effect upon the energies of the citizens, and so long 
^'iBs its continuance, tliat the grass grew on the prindpul street, and 
«Ten at the Cross, though that Scottish Rialto was then perhaps the 
most crowded thoroughfare in Britain . Silence, more than that of the 
stillest midnight, pervaded the streets during the day. The sunlight 
fell upon the quiet houses as it falls on a line of sombre and neglected 
tombstones in some sequestered churchyard — ^gilding, but not alter- 
ing their desolate features. The area of the High Street, on being 
^tered by a stranger, nught have been contemplated with feelings 
^milar to those with which Christian, in the Pilgrim's Progress, 
^ewed the awful court-yard of Giant Despair ; for in that well- 
'liagined scene, the very ground bore the marks of wildness and de- 
flation; every window around, like the loop-holes of the dungeons in 
l^oubting-Castle, seemed to tell its tale of misery within, and the 
^ole seemed to lie prostrate and powerless under the dominion of an 
Uiseen demon, which fancy nught have conceived as stalking around 
<i a bodily form, leisurely dooming its sutgects to successive execu. 
4ou. 

When the pestilence was at its greatest height, a strange perplexi- 
.y began, and not without reason, to take possession of the few phy- 
dciaiis and nurses who attended the sick. It was customary for th.e 

* From Chambers' EdinburgYi 3oum«L\. 
(13 
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distempered to die, or, as the rare esse happened, to reooTeron i 
particular day after having first exhibited symptoms of ilhiesB. This 
was an understood rule of the plague, whicii had never been Jmoin) 
to &il. All at onoe, it began to appear, that a good many peQ|ri% 
especially those who were left alone in their houses Iw^ the dcsth ir 
desertion of their friends, died before the anrivBl of the critiad d^. 
Jn some of these cases, not only was the rule of the disoaoo hrakai 
but what Texed the physicians more, the powers of medkine seowd ^ 
to haTe been set at defiance ; for several patients of distinctkn, nb) -^ 
had been able to purchase good attendance, and were therefors ok- 
fiidered as in less than ordinary danger, were found to hare aagini 
after taking salutary drugs, and being left with good hopes by tlMir 
physicians. It almost seemed as if some new disease were begimiig 
to ingraft itself upon the pestilenoe--a new feature rising upon ib 
horrid aspect. Subtile and fatal as it fbrmerly was, it was now inofr 
ceiyably more so. It could fbrmerly be calcidated upon ; but it w 
now quite arbitrary and precarious. Medicine had lost its povtf 
over it. God, who created it in its first monstrous form, appetnd 
to have endowed it with an additional sting, against whkh £hU0 
mortality could present no competent shield. Phyatdaius beheld its 
new ravages with surprise and despair ; and a deeper shade of horror 
was spread in consequence over the public mind. 

As an air of more than natural mystery seemed to aooompany tkii 
truly calamitous turn of afikirs, it was, of course, to be expected, is 
that superstitious age, that many would attribute it to a moretkni 
natural cause. By the ministers it was taken for an additional mani- 
festation of God's wrath, and as such held forth in not a lew pulpits, 
accompanied >vith all the due exhortations to a better life, which ft 
was not milikcly would be attended with good effect among the tUa 
congregations of haggard and terrified scarecrows, who persirted is 
meeting regularly at places of worship. The learned pussled then- 
selves with conjectures as to its probable causes and cures ; while tke 
common people gave way to the most wild and fuiciful snrmisei^sl' 
most all of which were as &r from the truth. The only popultf 
observation worthy of any attention, was, that the greater part of 
those who suffered from this new disease died during the night, ani 
all of them while unattended. 

Not many days after the alarm first arose, a poor woman arrested 
a ph} sician in the street, and dtisired to confer with him a brief qiaea 
He at first shook her off, saying he was at present completely en- 
gaged, and could take no new patients. But when she informed him 
that she did not desire his attendance, and only wished to commaid- 
cate something which might YieVp \a (^«»x m^ VXvb \sv^%iusr«i ^lS^\Aa 
premature deathSf he stopped and \eiiV.«^^»^AeTv\.«ax. ^tkft\A^\i» 
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tlBt, on the prevfou night, haring oocuion to laare hor house, in 
order to Tisit a sick neighbour who lay upon a kmdy death-bed, in 
tiio second flat below her own garret, she took a lamp in her hand, 
tint die might the better find her way down. As she descended the 
ttdr, whioh she described as a turnpike^ or spiral one, she heard a low 
tad inexpressibly doleful moan, as i-f proceeding from the house of 
knr ndghbour— ouch a moan, she said, as she had neTer heard pro- 
eeed from any of the numerous death-beds it had been her lot to at- 
tokd. She hastened faster down the stair than her limbs were well 
aUe to carry her, under the idea that her friend was undergoing 
■one severe sulB^ring, which she might be able to alleviate. Before, 
kowerer, die had reached the first landing-place, a noise, as of foot- 
Heps, arose firom the house of pain, and caused her apprehend that 
in wtt not right in a house which she knew no one ever visited in 
thsttimeof desolation, but herself. She quickened her pace still 
more than before, and soon reached the landing-place at her neigh- 
biar's door. Something, as she expressed it, seeming to twoofdaym the 
•tain, like the noise of a full garment brushing the walls of a narrow 
ptflBge, she drew in the lamp, and, looking down beyond it, saw 
what she conceived to be the dark drapery of the back of a tall hu- 
min figure loosely dad, moving, or rather gliding, out of sight, and 
in a moment gone. So uncertain was she at first of the reality of 
idiat she saw, that she believed it to be the shadow of the central pile 
of the stair gliding downwards as she brought round the light; but 
the state of matters in the inside of the house soon convinced her, to 
her horror, that it must have been something more dreadful and real 
--the unfortunate woman being dead ; though as yet it was three 
dijs tin the time when, according to the old rules of the disease, she 
]n%ht have lived or died. The physician heard this story with as- 
lenidunent ; but as it only informed his mind, which was not free 
fiom superstition,that the whole matter was becoming more and more 
mysterious, he drew no conclusions from it, but simply observing, 
with a professional shake of the head, that an was not right in the 
town, went upon his way. 

The dd woman, who, of course, could not bo expected to let so 
food a subject of gossip and wonderment lie idle in her mind, like 
I the guinea kept by the Vicar of Wakefield's daughters, forthwith 
*| piooeeded to dissipate it abroad among her neighbours, who soon (to 
*' ibDow out the idea of the coin) reduced it into stiU larger and coarser 
^1 pieces, and paid it away, in that exaggerated form, to a wider circle 
^[ of neighboun, by whom it was speedily dispersed in various shapes 
•! orer the whole town. The popular mind, like the eax ot ^ %\^\l maav^ 
^/ beit^ then peculiarly sensitivey received the inle\V\gex\eo vj\V\v «^ ^^- 
/ ^ree ofahrm,such as the news of a lost battle Vvus iioV iv\vsan* wra^ 
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tioned amongst a people : aud as the atmosphere is best calcuiatedi 
the oouveyance of sound during the time of Crost, so did the air 
the plague seem peculiarly well fitted for the propagiitiou of this tat 
iul ^report The whole of the people were impressed, on hearing tl 
bljr>', with a feeling of uiHlefiiied awe, mixcKl with horror. The bi 
of a tall figure, in dark long clothes, seen but for a momeo 
There was a picturesque iiidiiitiiictuess in the description, which k 
room for the imagination ; taken in conjunction, too, with the ma 
heard at first by the old woman on the stair, aud thedumise of thsiii 
woman at the very time, it was truly startling. To add to thepgmi 
a report arose next day, that tlie' figure had been seen on the prea 
ing evening, by ditferent persons, flitting about various stain audi 
le}^, alua}8 in the sliade, and disappearing immediately after beii 
first perceived. An idea began to prevail tliat it was the image 
Death — Death, who had thus come in his impersonated form, to 
cit}' which seemed to have been placed so peculiarly under his d 
million, in order to execute his olfice with the greater promptitoc 
It was thought-^if so fantastic a dream may be assigned to the thin 
ing iMuIty — that the grand destroyer, who, in ordinary times, is i 
visible, might, perhaps, have the power of rendering himself pal| 
ble to the sight in cases where he approached his victims, under c 
cumstances of peculiar horror ; and this wild imagination was t 
more fearful, inasmuch as it was supposed that, with the increase 
the mortality, he would become more and more distinctly visible, ti 
perhaps, after having despatched all, he would burst forth in op 
triumph, and roam at large throughout a dty of desolation. 

It happened, on the second day after the rise of this popular £uK 
that an armed ship, of a very singular construction, and nnntinnJ 
a crew of strangely foreign«looking men, entered Leith harbour, 
was a Barbary rover ; but the crew showed no intention of hoatS! 
to the town of Leith, though at the present pass it would have AD 
an easy prey to their arms, being quite as much afflicted with t 
pestilence as its metropolitan neighbour. A detachment of the en 
comprising one who appeared to be their commander, immediati 
landed, and proceeded to Edinburgh, which they did not scrupli 
enter. They inquired for the provost, and, on being conducted tot 
presence of that dignitary, their chief disclosed their purpose of tt 
visiting Edinburgh, which was the useful one of supplying it, in 
present distress, with a cargo of drugs, approved in the East for tb 
efficacy against the plague, and a few men who could undertake to I 
minister tliom properly to the sick. The provost heard this intd 
gcn<» with overfiowing eyes ; for, besides the anxiety he felt abi 
the welfare of the city, he vi-as cs^em)\^ \uV«x«xX«AlVcv. \k<& hflalth 
Jds daughter, aud oiily chUd, vrlao \isv^v^\wA \» \» Sn^siM^Vi^ 
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OBunoii cahanity. The temu proposed by the Alrioftiis were loine- 
rfait ezoiMtanft. They demanded to have half of the wealth of thoie 
rhom they restored to health. But the provost told them that he 
NBsfed many of the most wealthy dtiaens would be -glad to employ 
hem on these terms; and, Ibr his own part, he was willinf to 
Mrifice any thing he had, short of his mlvation, for the behalf of his 
inyhter. Assured of at least the safety of their persons and goods, 
Jm strangers drew fh)m their ship a large quantity of medicines, 
lad began that Tory eyening to attend, as physicians, those who chose 
to (bU them in. The captain — a man in the prime of life, and re- 
RariaUe amongst the rest for his superior dress and bearing— eD> 
giged himself to attend the proTOst*s daughter, who had now needy 
nsehed the crisis of the distemper, and hitherto had not been expect- 
ed to sunrive. 

The house of Sir John Smith, the proTOSt of Edinbuigh, in the year 
16(S, was situated in Cap-and-Feather Close, an alley occupying 
the iito of the present North Bridge. The bottom of this aUey be- 
iBf dosed, there was no thoroughfiure or egress towards the North 
Loch; but the provost's house possessed this oonTenienoe, being the 
toument which dosed the lower extremity,- and having a back-door 
tfatt opened upon an alley to the eastward, named Halkenton's 
Wjnd. This house was, at the time we speak of, crammed full of 
nhable goods, plato, &&, which had been deposited in the provost's 
haidsby many of his afflicted fellow-^dtizens, under the imprearion 
that, if theysurdved, he was honest enough to restore them uninif 
paired, and, if otherwise, he was worthy to inherit them. His 
dnghter, who had been sdzed before it was found possible to remove 
her f nmi the town, lay in a little room at the back of the house, which, 
barides one door opening from the large staircase in the front, had 
iho a more private entry communicating with the narrower and ob» 
tolete turnpike behind. At that time, little precaution was taken 
ny where in Scotland about the locking of doors. To have the door 
riBply dosed, so that the &iries could not enter, was in general const- 
dared suffident, as it is at the present day in many remote parts. In 
EAnbui^h, during the time of the plague, the greatest indifierence 
ta security of this sort prevailed. In general, the doors were left un- 
loefced from within, in order to admit the deansers, or any charitable 
neighbour who might come to minister to thebed-rid sick. This was 
not exactly the case in Sir John Smith's house ; tor the main door 
HIS scrupulously locked, with a view to the safety of the goods oom- 
odtted to his charge. Nevertheless, fh)m neglect, or from want of ap- 
prehension, the posterior entrance was afterwards found to have boeu 
wt so weU secured. 
The Barbtry ph}-shian hkd administered a poWou Vo >o&a \eXVsGX 
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fiuon afler his admission into tlie house. He knew that sympUwa 
either favourable or unfavourable would speedily appear, and he theie- 
fore resolved to remain in the room in order to watch the ranilt 
About midnight, as he sat in a remote comer of the room, kokiD| 
to^'ards the bed upon which his charge was extended, while a small 
lamp burned upon a low table bet^'een, he was suddenly sarpiiied 
to observe something like a dark ck)ud, unaccompanied by any note, 
interpose itself slowly and graduall}- between his eyes and the bed. He 
at first thought that he was deceived — that he was beginning to fid 
asleep— or that the strange appearance was occasioned by some pe- 
culiarity of the light, which, being placed almost directly betwca 
him and the bed, caused him to see the latter object very indistinctly. 
He was soon undeceived by hearing a noise — ^the dightost poBnUfr-' 
and perceiving something like motion in the ill-defined lineamentiof 
the apparition. Gracious heaven ! tliought he, can this be the ai^d of 
death hovering over his victim, preparing to strike the mortal bbw, 
and ready to receive the departing soul into the inconceivable rooei- 
ses of its awful form ? It almost appeared as if the doud stooped ofor 
the bed for the performance of this task. Presently, the patient otter- 
ed a half-suppressed sigh, and then alt(^ethcr ceased the r^ular re- 
spirations, which had hitherto been monotonous and audible througb* 
out the room. The a^^e-stmck attendant could contain himself m 
longer, but permitted a sort of cry to escape him, and started to hifl 
feet. The cloud instantly, as it were, rose from its inclined poiture 
over the bed, turned hastily round, and, in a moment contracting it 
self into a human shape, glided softly, but hastily, from the apart' 
ment Ha! thought the African, I have known such personages tf 
this in Aleppo. These angels of death are sometimes found to Ix 
mortals themselves, — I shall pursue and tr}*. He, therefore, quickr 
ly followed the phantom through the private door by which it liid 
escaped, not forgetting to seize his semicircular sword in passing ^ 
table where it lay. The stair was dark and steep, but he kept U 
feet till he reached the bottom. Casting then, a hasty glance wnad 
him, he perceived a shadow vanish from the moon-lit ground, at tf 
angle of the house, and instantly started forward in the pursuit B 
soon found himself in the open wynd above-mentifflied, along whidi hi 
supposed the mysterious object to have gone. All here was daric: 
but being certain of the course adopted by the pursued party, he& 
not hesitate a moment in plunging headlong do^vn its steep profiai^ 
ty. He was confirmed in his purpose by immediately afterwards el> 
serving, at some distance in advance, a small jet of moonlight, proceed 
ing from a side alley, obscured for a second by what he conceived t( 
be the transit of a large dark objed. T\«s V^ ««iu iifflft y^mSbaMb^ 
fmduig that his own person caused a «\m\\^x ^^jecafiVj^V^ ^«»t 
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finned in his conjecture that the apparition bore a substantial form. 
Still forward and downward he boldly rushed, till reaching an open 
ami at the bottom, part of which was lighted by the moon, he plain- 
ly saw, at the distance of about thirty yards before him, the figure 
as of a tall man loosely enveloped in a prodigious doak, gliding 
along the ground, and appartmtly making for a small bridge, which 
at this particular place crossed the drain of the North Loch, and 
senred as a communication with the village called Mutries-Hill. He 
nade directly for the fugitive, thinking to overtake him almost be- 
fore he could reach the bridge. But what was his surprise, when, in 
a moment, the flying object vanished from his sight, as if it had 
sunk into the ground, and left him alone and objectless in his head- 
kmg pursuit. It was possible that it had fallen into some concealed 
wdl or pit, but this he was never able to discover. Bewildered and con- 
fond, he at length returned to the provost's house, and re-entered 
the apartment of the sick maiden. To his delight and astonishment ^ 
U found her already in a visible state of convalescence, with a gra- 
dually deepening glow of health diffusing itself'over her cheek. 
Whether Ids courage and fidelity had been the means of scaring 
away the evil demon, it is impossible to say ; but certain it is, that 
the ravages of the plague began soon afterwards to decline in Edin- 
tmigh, and at length died away altogether. 

The conclusion of this singular traditionary story bears, that the 
proTost's daughter, being completely restored to health, was married 
to the foreigner who had saved her life. This seems to liave been 
the result of an affection which they had conceived for each other 
diuiiig the penod of her convalescence. The African, becoming 
jeint-heir with his wife of the provost's vast property, abandoned his 
fonner piratical life ; became, it is said, a douce presbyterian, and 
iettled down for the remainder of Ids days in Edinburgh. The 
match turned out exceedingly well ; and it is even said, that tlie 
foreigner became so assimilated with the people of Edinburgh, to 
whom he had proved so memorable a benefeictorj that he held at one 
time an office of considerable civic dignity and importance. Certain 
it is, that he built for his residence a magnificent /a7t£{ near the head 
of the Canongate, upon the front of which he caused to be erected a 
itatue of the emperor of Barbar}', in testimony of the respect lie still 
cherished for his native country ; and tliis memorial yet remains in 
its original niche, as a subsidiary pixwf of the verity of the above re- 
lation. 
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DECEMBER. 

Wheib late the wild flower bloomed, the brown leaf Het ; 
Not even the tnow-drop cheers the dreary plain : 
The famished birds forsake each leafless tpnj, 
And flock around the baru-yard% winnowing store. 

Season of social mirth ! of fireside joys ! 
1 love thy shortened day, when, at Its clone. 
The blazing tapers, on the Jovial board. 
Dispense o'er erery care.forgettiiig face 
Their cheering light, and round the bottle glides ; 
Now far be banished, from our social ring. 
The party wrangle fierce, the argument 
Deep, learned, metaphysical, and dull. 
Oft dropt, as oft again renewed, endless : 
Rather Pd hear stories twice ten times told, 
Or rapid joke, filched firom Joe Miller's page. 
Or tale of ghost, hobgoblin dire, or witch : 
Nor would I, with a proud fastidious frown. 
Proscribe the laugh-provoking pun : absurd 
Thongh*t be, fisr-fetched, and hard to be discerned, 
It serves Ae purpose, if it shake our sides. 
Now let the circling wine inspire the tong, 
Tho catch, the glee ; or list the melting lays 
Of Scotia's pastoral yales,— they ever please. 

Loud blows the blast ; while, sheltered from its ra^e, 
The social circle feel their joys enhanced. 
Ah, little tldnk they of the storm.tossed ship. 
Amid the uproar of tlie winds and waves. 
The waves unseen, save by the lightning ^s glare. 
Or cannon's flash, sad signal of distress. 
The trembling crew each moment think they feel 
The shock of sunken rock ;— at last they strike : 
Borne on the blast their dying voices reach, 
Faintly, the sea-girt hamlet ; help is vain : 
The morning light discloses to the view 
The mast alternate seen and liid, as sinks 
Or heaves the surge. The early village maid 
Turns pale, like clouds when o'er the moon they glide ; 
She thinks of her true love, far, far at sea ; 
Mournful, the live long day she tarns her wheel. 
And ever and anon her head slie bends. 
While with tlie flax she dries the trickling tear. 

James Graii. 
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" Thus said the rover 

To his gallant crew. 
Up with the black flaflr, 
Down with the blue ; 
Fire on the main-top, 

Hre on the bow. 
Fire on the qaarter-deck. 
Fire down below.** 

OldBalhtd. 

ST, Ben, hist; we must be hauling dose on to it now; and, 
16 hookey, there's the very cross she spoke of, heaving in sight 
those trees ; so belay, lad, and bring your hull to anchor astern 
It oak, — 'twill keep you out of eye shot*'—** Ay, ay, sir ; but 
>e as how you won't be 'fended if I speak a bit of my mind, 
d'ye see, I don't think this here kind of coquetting with the 
I, near so taut a way of doin' it as to bear down and engage at 
and cut the little hooker out ; and if she's for openin* fire, why 
le lip-salve will soon make her lay-tc and obey orders; but, 
in' atx)ut this way, we may perhaps get hulled by one of those 
pateraroes, and smite my timbers if I don't fiuioy that 'bout as 
i as short allowance." — " No, no, Ben, she must volunteer, no 
ing for me ; but are you sure the boat's within hail of our fu- 
" — " Ay, ay, sir. AH right there away a little to the nor'ard, 
under the lee of that point." — " Away with you, then, to your 
I, and here I go, full sail, on a sentimental tack. Hem! 

** The soft breath of eve hath luird into night. 
And soon the first blush of the dawning day 
Will steep the young world in beautiful light. 

And we must he off o*er the billowa away. 
Like down floats the spray on the ocean's breast. 

And the moonlight there liaa a softer ray 
No sound or alarm thy step shall molest. 

Then, Lora, love, wake I my bark*s in the bay. 
Queen thou shalt be of a hundred brave hnnds! 

Tliey rule o*er the wares and the storms of the sea ; 
Thy word shall unsheathe a hundred keen brands. 
The flag of thy empire to guard safe and free. 
And I've left my native land. 
And I've led mine own true band. 
Through the tempest and the wuve. 
To witt thve, or a grave. 
R 
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Aud oor BDchor^s out, and our sail* are furrd* 

A ad safely we ride 

On the swelling tide 
Of the silvery shores of another world.'* 

" Jesu Maria, signor, you here ! For the love of the Virgin, hist! 
1 ne'er thought to have seen you again. How came you?" " My 
good ship, Lora, dear, brought me on the wings of lore, and the little 
god took the helm, and piloted us to this haven. Ever since I took 
you in the St Christopher, my heart has beat truly and fondly for 
you alone ; and when I had to land you, and } our old spoil-sport of 
an unde, I thought I should have foundered, in the battle and the 
storm my thoughts still turned to thee, till at last, not being able to 
keep afloat without Lora for a consort, I left merry England, and bore 
away with every sail for this spot, and here I am, fast moored 
'neath thy window. My boat waits on the edge of the shore, and tsfo 
bells will place us safe onboard ; so slip your cable, love, with me, and 
we'll bend every rag for the port of matrimony." — " Alas ! Signor 
capitano, I know not what to do. My uncle was so hurt at a true son 
of the church being beat by a heretic Inglese, that he died soon after 
you so generously landed us, and ever since IVe lived with my aunt 
like a caged bird, and she harasses me night and day to take the veil, 
but (Mar}', mother, foi^give me !) the form of an English sailor al- 
ways flits between me and the cross. Would you always lore me, if 
] were to go?" — *' Ay would I, Lora, as true as the needle to the 
pole ; and if ever I cease to love you, may I founder and be d-^ the 
next time I set foot on salt water." — ** I've half a mind to trust you 
Heigho ! what shall I do?" — ** See, love, &sten this rope to the bal- 
cony, and I'll be alongside you in the flash of a cutlass. Here, Ben, 
bear a hand, and stand by the rope. My arms, Lora, will bear you 
over the rail, and my cockswain will bring you safe to the ground, 
— so, quick, there's no time to lose. Are you all ready there below, 
Ben?"— "Ay, ay, sir."—" Now, Lora, now— "— «*Oh! you wretch ! 
you vile, aboQiinable girl!" burst like thunder on the ears of our 
lovers, and caused the sailor to drop his mistress, wliile in the act of 
raising her for their flight. The skipper turned, and dose behind 
him beheld an antiquated dame, evidently on the wrong side of sixty, 
with every musde of her £iice convulsed, and her eyes flashing with 
the rage and fury of her ardent country. ** Our schemed blown, 
Lora, dear ; but never mind, you shall be mine still in spite of that 
old tar-barrel. 1 must sheer off instantly ; but cheer up, my girl, 
and leave not this house to-morrow, whatever you may see or hear. 
Adieu, old fireship ! I'll be quits with you yet before another sun 
Bets. " So saying, he dropped from the balcony, and in a few mo- 
mejits our two adventarui's ytoxa iax va \.\v« ^Vi^V.'cx ^l\}cA'<M«Midk.^\ks^ 
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lug on their way in the direction of the sea, whose long heavy boom 
could be distinctly heard in the stillness of the night ,A half bell might 
have elapsed, when the ddpper and his cockswain issued from the 
wood, and stood on the edge of the shore. '* We must be near where 
we left the boat, Ben, though the night has fallen so dark I can^t 
make it out at all. GiTe the signaL*' As the last sound of the 
whistle died across the water, the light dip of an oar could be plainly 
heard, and the gig of the buccaneer shot from under the shade of the 
rock 'neath which she had been concealed. A few strokes run her head 
dry on the sand. The sloop was soon gained, and the boat hoisted 
in. A finer vessel than the Fearless was not at that time afloat. 
She carried 18 eighteens, and was manned by a crew of a hundred 
bad twenty men. Devoted to their leader, and bred in the lap of 
danger from their infancy, they laughed at the idea of peril, and 
dared all at his will. 

It will now be necessary to take a short retrospect, in order to ren- 
tier our tale more clear and concise. On the evening of the 15th of 
A.pril, 1698, the Fearless, commanded by William Belson, one of 
die most daring and gallant buccaneers of Uie time, cast anchor ofl 
he mouth of the harbour of St Martha. The year before she had 
aken the St Christopher on her voyage from Spain to Carthagena. 
!)n board were Don Jachieno d'Alverez, and his niece, Donna 
[jora. The hardy son of the deep was soon the captive of the dark- 
syed daughter of Spain. Sailors love not as landsmen ; with them 
he gale of passion bursts at once into a blaze, while the others re- 
[uire the cold calculating breath of prudence to fan it into a flame, 
rhe soft tale was whispered and heard with pleasure, and Belsonsoon 
earned her whole story. Her father and mother had long been dead, 
ad the happy years of her girlhood had been passed under the roof ot 
ler unde, in the outskirts of the town of St Martha. They were 
etuming from a visit to their relatives in the Old World, when 
hey were taken by the Fearless. Lora vowed she Igfved him, but 
mould not leave her uncle; he'd been to her as a father. Every 
uidmark of their residence was soon noted in the sailor's log. He 
wore he*d be there in a twelvemonth. The time came for their 
larting, and they were landed near St Leon, and the Spaniard was 
hunderstruck at the heretic buccaneer's refusal of a ransom. He 
lad never heard of such a thing before, and it haunted him as a myt- 
ery till the day of his death. ' Belson returned to England rich 
mough to have lain up in dock, if he had wished it, but the thought 
)f Lora sent him from his native land once more across the wave ; 
ind the events we have above described took place. One word 
mfjv, and our tal&^"qmte true, I assure you, swe^ maaa w 
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dam" — reeumoi its ooune. St Martha, the capital ni the proriBOi 
of that name, is situated on one of the mouths of the MaddiMi 
about one hundred miles west by south of the Rio de la Hache. At 
the time in which our scene is laid, the houses were built of anM, 
and covered mostly with palmeto leaves. Neaily encksed on all tidfl 
by high mountains, it had hitherto escajjed the lavages of the " £m 
bands of the deep. ** The security they thus enjoyed had made the d- 
tisens careless ; and part of the wall which had fiiUendown, they lad 
entirely neglected to rebuild. The streets were confused and imgt- 
bur ; and before the keep or dtadd of the town, was a space of ahm* 
died yards fjree from houses, and sheltered by the presence of sonuif 
the mighty monarchs of the forest, which had been allowed to » 
main with all their leafy honours untouched, and used by the in^ 
bitants as their prado. 

We must now return to the decks of the Fearless. 

**Tom, my boy,'* said Belson, as soon as he was on board, takini; 
the arm of his first mate, and pacing the quarter-deck, ** there^ t 
lovely little place for plunder — there, away a knot or two to the 
south. We'll drop down with the false dawn, and lie up as near thi 
shore as we can. We must have every hand vre can spare ; twen^ 
will be enough to man her till we return ; the rest must with w. 
Dost recollect the Spaniards we picked up last year ? Well, I wt 
alongside the pretty little hooker this night, and she was just gaiq| 
to shove ofi'her boat with me, when a d— d old fireship of an aimt 
overhauled us, and laid an embargo on her sailing. The house standi 
dose to the shore. As we make for the town, you'll strike to the sti^ 
board with Ben, and half a dozen hands, and keep the house sift. 
The cockswain knows the bearings.** — '* Ay, ay," rejdied the mala; 
but muttering as he left the skipper, ** may I be blow'd if I Uks 
this petticoat watching. "Tis just my luck alwaj-s laid on a wroog 
tack when any thing 's to be got ; but it shall go hard with me if I 
don't wear into the town one way or other. " 

Four bells in the morning watch struck, and all was bustle on ths 
decks of the Fearless, The boats were manned, and sped thixnigk 
the water swiftly and silently, and soon reached the shore ; and, ia 
one more trip, brought ofi'the whole of the party, and were fiittQf 
left riding dkise to the break of the wave, with a keeper in eadk 
Ninety men now stood on the shore, firm and unshrinkix^ in par- 
pose, waithig the word of their leader to advance— where, they cared 
not* The word was quickly given, and on they went. AAsr 
threading for some time the recesses of the forest, the cross sur- 
mounting the hadenda of d' Alverez hove in sight *' Ease off to 
thg stBrhoardf Tom, with >our men " b&V^ '^\MtKi% ^^ >2K>Kt^% ^^iwa 
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pert**—** Ay, ay, sir.*' No other interruption oGCurred to stop their 
fngnm^ and the skipper and his hand came in sight of the town 
jatas the first feint rays of the rising sun began to gild its numer- 
omnna and steeples. The buccaneers were almost in tlia breach 
beftre they were discovered by the Spaniards. Tiie alarm was 
giren, and in a moment the whole town was in an uproar. ** Away 
tiiere, my hearties!'* shouted Belson, "a hundred dollars to the 
sua first on the walls !" On swept the tars like a whirlwind ; and 
tl» few Spaniards who had hastily formed to meet them, gave way 
like snow before the blast of June, and were instantly despatched on 
thar road to puigatory or elsewhere, their foes stopped not to inquire. 
Ike wild shouts of the excited sailors rose high, mixed with the 
[radDg wail of the women. Numbers of the inhaUtants were cot 
dofm, as they fled from their houses, on the first sound of alarm ; 
\xA numbers rapidly fiockcd to the keep. The keen glance of Bel- 
soB saw, like lightning, tlie risk they ran. Already dropping shots 
began to tell on them, and their career to be stopped. ** Fire the 
bauses astern !*' cried he, in a Yoice that sounded &r above the roar 
irfthe oonfiict 'Twas done, and the fiames quickly seized the oom- 
bmtible materials of which they were built, and in a few moments 
\h» Qonflagration was general Numbers perished, met by the rag- 
(Dg dement, as they sprang from their beds. ** Every mother's 
MQ of ye, form close, and on for the keep." The half-armed inhabi- 
laats, who were hurrying there, as their only place of refuge, fell in 
beajM before the patlis of their enemies. Their own countrymen, 
>^ had gained the wished- for haven, fearing the oitrauce, alcmg 
•Hth the fugitives, of their fierce and unsparing foe, (for when their 
Ueod was up, the buccaneers thought little of quarter,) shut the gate 
m their fellow^itizens, regardless of all, save themselves. The pra- 
lo, which the dawn fell on pure and peace Ail, the morning sun saw 
sampled and soaked with the blood of the denizens of the earth. 
The bodies of the fallen served as a rampart to the seomm from the 
hot of the townsmen in the keep. The town was gained, all but 
hat point, and to it their every efibrt was now turned. Every 
i|peniard that had appeared in the prado had iUlen. From every 
ide the groans of the wounded could be heard. 
** You, there, Adams, take ten hands, and bring in every ladder 
ou can find." A pause now ensued in the fight, broken only at in- 
arvals by the ringing of a fusil /rom one side or other. The skip- 
er and his party lay behind a rampart of the dying and dead, hastily 
iled one above the otiier. The h^ of a foe served as a rest for the 
isil; and the weapon that sped the death-billet of one mortal, was 
eadJed on the body of another. In about ten minutei, (k!^axa&«Ki^ 

r3 
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hit puiy retnmed, bringing eight laidden, about nine feet in 

and a few prinnera. Giving three cheen for the aiiooaa * 

foraging party, the buocaneers once more ruahed fSorward, 

the prisonera before them, and making them cany the kdden 

they were oUiged to plant amidst the heavy fire of their ow 

trymen. Tar after tar dambered up them as soon as they n 

ed; and after a hard struggle, Belson, Adams, and six of t 

succeeded in gaining the top of the wall, which they kept ( 

were joined by more of the men, and at last the whole par 

closely engaged on each side. The Spaniards soon waTered, 

and fled. A party, however, of twenty of the biUTest, with 

Temor, Don Jose de Perez, at their head, succeeded in ti 

themselres into the cathedral, determined to defend themi 

the last Quarter was offered them, but the doomed men 

It, like all the other buildings, was built of cane. A lightc 

was thrust into it, and the buocaneers, retiring out of shota 

devoted victims to their fkte. Not a vestige of it now i 

The town was now oom];detely in their poesessien ; and Sa 

keep OS the rendezvous, and leaving a strong guard over the 

en, Belson flew to rejoin Lora at the hadenda. Donna Isidi 

na d' Alverez had just put one leg out of bed, as the faint g 

of mom broke through the crevices of her veranda ; and as 

ten of sleep fled fi*om her weary eyes,, the recollection of th 

she had experienced the evening before from the heretic Ing 

curred to her memory ; and as the pride of all the Castiles i 

fifteen quarten swelled in her heart, she exclaimed, *' The i 

she shall go to the convent this blessed day, and take the ve 

by the Holy Mother of God she shall l"~'< My eyes, Bob, di( 

see such a reg'lar old nn? Wouldst like to haul up al 

such a craft, and engage ? eh, boy ? Why Vm blow'd, if ab 

be Old Moll the Wapping bumboat woman, out and out !"• 

Mary Mother, and all good saints, save me i" shrieked thedi 

she saw the grim and woatberbeaten faces of the cockswain i 

comrades peering in at the door of her room. The mate i 

party had easily made themselves master of the house ; and t 

ones who were in the least frightened, were one or two of the 

eyed damsels that were a little horrified at being so closely s 

but the maritime eloquence and perseverance of Jack sooniec 

their little fluttering hearts to the novelty of their situation. 

tinel was placed outside the house ; and the old lady and he 

were locked in a room together. The cellan were soon rumi 

and the cares of the world were for a time forgot As the : 

the Sgbt grew louder, the aoii \ooVs ol \3ca Ivut ^wv^vss^ ^x« 
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terated in their Yisiton, oould hardly reitraiii them from jolniiig 
thdroomradea in the town. The firing had ceased for aome time, 
lod the sentinel was resoming his quarter-deck pace, which he had 
sensed to listen for some sound that might inform him of the &te of 
the day, when he was stopped by Belson, breathless through the 
liute with which he had run. '* All right, my lad, in the house \" 
— *' Ay, ay, sir, — all safe and stowed away.'' — "That's right, my 
bd— the town is ours, and plenty in it too." A few steps, the room 
was gained, and Lora folded in the arms that loved her best. The 
fedings of her aunt were no doubt enviable at that moment ** We'll 
ftil this evening, love, to the land of liberty, in spite of old Fagot 
there ; and when my commission's made out as commander of my 
t%ht little hooker here, if I'm not the happiest feUow that ever 
wore a blue jacket, why, I'm d — d if I don't deserve to be flung over- 
board, and keelhauled through every fleet in Europe!" 

Little more now lemains to be told. The plunder they got in the 
town was beyond their expectation ; and their joy was only damped 
through regret for those who had Allien. The first mate was found 
dead 'neath the wall of the keep. A bullet had gone through his 
head. He paid the penalty of his disobedience with the forfeit of his 
life. In one short hour man or woman's destiny may be accom- 
plished. That very day, on the eve of suling, five as pretty recruits 
as ever hoisted **the plain gold ring," volunteered for service in 
England. May, June, and part of July passed, and the white difi^ 
of Albion broke the line of the horizon. A few miles from the 
mouth of the Thames, on the Kent side, stood, in a small hamlet 
commanding a beautiful view of the river and the distant sea, a small 
cottage, whose walls were thickly covered with the dimatis, honey- 
suckle, and rose; and before it a neat lawn stretched down to a 
brawling rill, that murmuring onward glided to the sea. The house 
was surmounted on the top by the top-mast of a small manrof-war, 
serving for a flag-stafi*, and on each side the door were planted three 
brass six- pounders, whose hoarse throats vomited forth noisy congra- 
tulations on every jour de/ete, the wonder and pride of the village. 
Twas there the skipper and his bride had come to anchor, attended 
by old Ben, the faithful companion of their varied fortunes, in that 
haven to weather out the storms of life ; and the many wonderful 
adventures of the cockswain on the Spanish main, are still current 
among the peasantry of that coast 

East Lothian JoumaL 
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VERSES TO MRS MARY UNWIN. 



The twentieth year is well nigh past 
Since first nur sky was uvereast ; 
Ah, would ihat tills might be our last I 

My Mary. 

Thy spirits have a Aiinter flow, 
I see thee daily weaker grow ; 
Twas my distress that brought thee low, 

My Mary! 

Thy needles, once a shining store, 
For my sake restless heretofore. 
Now rust disused, and shine no more. 

My Mary ! 

For though thou gladly wouId;$t fulfil 
Tiie same Idnd offire fur me still. 
Thy sight now seconds not thy will. 

My Mary ! 

But well thou play*dst the housewife's part, 
And lUl thy threads, with magic art. 
Have wound themselves about this heart, 

My Mary ! 

Thy indistinct expressions seem 

Like language ntter'd in a dream ; 

Yet me they charm, whate'er the theme. 

My Mary ! 

rhy silver locks, once auburn bright. 
Are still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light. 

My Mary I 

For, could 1 view nor them nor thee. 
What sight worth seeing could I see ? 
The sun would rise in vain for me. 

My Mary I 

Partakers of thy sad decline. 
Thy hands their little force resign ; 
Yet gently pressed, press gently mine. 

My Mary I 

Such feebleness of limbs thou prov^t, 
Tliat now at every step thou mov'st 
Upheld by two \ yet &l\VV \}^ou\on^«\.. 
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And still to love, though preM*d with ill, 
In wintry age to feel no chill. 
With me is to be lovely still. 

My Mary ! 

But ah ! by constant heed I know. 
How oft the sadness that I show. 
Transforms thy smiles to looks of woe. 

My Mary I 

And should my future lot be cast 
With much resemblance of the past. 
Thy worn-out heart will break at last. 

My Mary ! 

Cowpsa. 



THE SOWER'S SONG. 

Now yarely and soft, my boys. 
Come step we, and cast } for Hme *s o* wing; 
And wouldst thou partake of harves}^ joys. 
The corn must be sown iu spring. 
Fall gently and still, good corn. 
Lie warm in thy earthly bed } 
And stand oo yellow some mom. 
For beast and man must be fed. 

Old earth has put on, you see. 
Her sunshiny coat of red and green ; 
'J'he furrow lies fresh ; this year will be. 

As years that are past have been. 
Fall gently, &c. 

Old mother, receive this corn, 

llie son of six thousand golden sires ; 

All these on thy kindly breast were born- 
One more thy poor child requires. . 
Fall gently, &c. 

Now lightly and soft agun. 
And measure of stroke and step let's keep ; 
Thus up and thus down we cast oiu* grain,— 
Sow well and you gladly reap. 
Fall gently and still, good com. 
Lie warm in thy earthly bed { 
And stHud so yellow some morn. 
For beast and man must be fed. 

Frater's A/t^. 
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LA BELLA TABACCAIA. 



I WISH this talc had more of the romantic, or was more akin to 
the erery day occurrences of domestic life. As it Is, it may chance 
to please nobody. There are none of these wonderful incidents, 
which, without the aid of genii and fairies, prove that the tighter 
we stretch the chord of possibility, the more it vibrates to our ex- 
traordinaiy hopes and fears. Nor has it any thing like a misdirected 
letter, creating a volume of dilemmas, and then lost, and then getting;, 
in worse hands, worse and worse interpreted ; or a lady not at home 
on that unfortunate Monday, when affairs might have been set <m a 
right footing ; or the feeing of a loyal servant-maid, quite by mis- 
take, with a bad sovereign ; or the doults, deliberations, and ddaysof 
law} ere over a plain, straightforward last will and testament ; or an 
amorous gentleman blundering on the aunt*s name for the niece's; 
or a husband seeing his wife embrace a long-lost brother, and call- 
ing to Thomas for pistols for three ; — alas ! I can offer nothing of 
this interesting nature^ It is merely one of those tales, the best 
parts of which, for the honour of human nature, ought to happen 
oftener ; and perhaps they may be in fashion when men and women 
grow a great deal wiser. The utmost I can say in its praise is, that 
it is as true as affidavits and a court of justice can make it. By the 
bye, being somewhat allied to the favourite Newgate Calendar, it 
strikes me it may be twisted, with considerable additions, into a 
tolerable melo-drama, and that is no mean recommendation. Let 
Drury and Covcnt-Garden look to it. They can get it crammed 
full of " good sentiments," so palpable, a child may pen them down. 
And if at a loss for a title, to prepare the audience for a stronger 
dose than usual, why not call it " The Queen of Hearts ?" Besides, 
they can introduce an Italian vineyard, the best that can be had in 
London. 

Nina was an orphan, and, at the age of fifteen, mistress of a snnff 
and tobacco shop in Pisa, mider the discreet guidance of an aunt, 
who boarded and lodged ^ith her by virtue of her experience. Tha 
stock in trade, a little ready money, and two houses in the suburl» 
of Leghorn, were her patrimony. She had the fairest complexion 
with the darkest ringlets that ever were formed together; and 
though no one ever criticised her b'ps as rather too full, yet some 
fastidious admirers objected to the largeness of her eyes — ^but they 
could not have remarked their lustre and expression, nor the beauti- 
fuljet lashes which shaded them. She was caHed La Bella Tabaccaia. 
The students of the rniWereily, ba \.\iib>j ifcVaTTx^a^ l\\stCL \wN»s%x 
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always peeped into the shop, to see if Nina was behind the counter ; 
and, if she was, nine out of ten nvalked in and asked for cigars. 
Tiiere they lighted them one after the other at the pan of charcoal, 
and by turns, puffing a\vhile for invention, ventured on some gallant 
compliments. If these were received with a smile, as they generally 
«%re, and often more roguishly than would be considered witliin the 
rules of a bench of old English ladies, then away they went to strut 
<m the Lung*amo with a much gayer notion of themselves. The 
grave ones of the neighbourhood thought it a pity she could encou- 
ng6 such idle talk ; and the aunt constantly advised her to go into the 
inner room, whenever those wild young fellows made their appear- 
ance. But Nina had all the vivacity , the jo)Ousness of youth, 
almost of diildhood, and defended herself by sa} ing, " La ! aunt, 
there can be no harm in their merriment ; for my mother used to 
ten me, young men with serious £aces were the only dangerous 
Mies.'* And the mother*s authority never failed in silencing the 
atmt. 

Late one evening, a student entered while Nina was alone in the 
shop. After a single glance, he sat dov^n by the side of the counter, 
tod( up a knife that lay there, and began seemingly to play ^th it, ■ 
bat irith a countenance that betrayed the most violent agitation. ^,. 
The poor girl, never having witnessed any thing like despair, ima- ^ 
fined he was intoxicated*, and, as the safest means of avoiding 
insult, remained firmly in her place. On a sudden, the youth, 
grasphig the knife in his hand, seized her by the hair, and threat- 
ened death if she did not immediately, and without a word or a 
scream, give him her money. Instead of complying, quietly and 
on the instant, in her fright she shrieked for help, and struggled 
vith him. Had not the youth felt a touch of pity, even in that 
moment of frenzy, she would have been destroyed. For her strug- 
gles were in vain, and the knife was at her bosom, when some pas- 
sengers, hearing her cries, together with the neighbours from the 
iidjoining houses, ran in and seized him. Without further question, 
they placed him in the hands of the Sbirrif who led liim directly to 
the police, and Nina was required to follow. Her evidence was 
^tten down, and she was ordered to sign the paper. To this she 
oomplied, with no other thought than that she had not been guilty 
of the slightest exaggeration. As she laid down the pen, the officer 
assured her she might rely on the utmost redress for such an out- 
rage ; as her evidence was not only the clearest, but it completely 
tallied with the prisoner's confession ; and ended withr— ** Be under 
no apprehension, my good girl, for you will shortly see him in yel- 
low," aUuding to the cohur which those convida \s'cai ^\vo^x«i«stv- 
tenced to hard labour for life. It was not l\\\ \iiese yiox^ >««t^ 
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uttered thai she, still trembling iii her fears, had onoe reflected on the 
punishment; when, starting as she heard them, she looked piteoody 
in the officer's face, and said, ** I hope not, sir; he has not robbed 
me— not hurt me — not in tlie least. Pray let me have that ^Kftt 
again; and I — I am sorry I came here— 4ndeed I ami" Shetm 
told he was now in the hands of the law, and it was neither in her 
power, nor in theirs, to release him ; and that as it was the law, nit 
the indiYidual, that punished a criminal, she need not accuse hsF- 
self, in the slightest degree, of severity, whatever his sentence might 
be. Incapable of replying to this argument, she could do ootUtg 
but repeat her request for the paper, when she was answered byi 
smile, and told she was quite a child. ** Do, do give me that papVy" 
she continued ; ** let nothing more happen ; if I can pardon Ub, 
why cannot you?" At this she was called a silly child. Min 
looked round for the prisoner ; but he had been led to his dungtODi 
'* O God !" she cried, '* how unhappy does this make me ! I kum, 
sir, I am, as you say, a child ; but can you make a child so mli» 
able?" The officer then spoke with greater kindness, reasoniiig oi 
the impossibility of his }ielding, and thus she was dtemisBed. 

The aunt was waiting at home in a thousand ecstades at so pn> 
vidential an escape from a robber and a murderer ; to all which Nia 
scarcely replied, but went to her pillow weeping, " and pity, liksi 
naked new-bom babe," lay in her bosom. Thus in two short hoan 
vras the laughing gaiety of this young creature gone for ever. 8hs 
was the means, it mattered not how innocently, of driving a Mkni' 
being into wretchedness and infamy. That her sorrow was unni^ 
sonable, few, perhaps, will deny. However, Nina had neiv 
learned to take enlarged views of the duties of citizenship ; nor did 
it once enter her head to ask herself whether she was right or wroqg. 
Before sunrise the old lady was surprised at being wakened by ha 
niece, and to see her hastily dressing herself to go once more to tl^ 
police. This created a long discussion. " WeU, well," said thi 
niece, " I y>i\\ go alone; but then I can have little hope. YoOi 
aunt, that know the world, may find some method of softening thi 
hearts of these cruel officers. J have but one friend, now that bod 
my parents are dead ; and sure she will not refuse the first eanuri 
piuyer I make !" This appeal could not be withstood. Nina nm ti 
the looking-glass, to put on her bonnet, when she perceived seveni 
bruises on her neck, the marks of his rude hands,— >they would bi 
observed, and could not be mistaken. Instantly inquiring if it mi 
not rather chilly that morning, she at the same time, withMri 
waiting for an answer, took up a large shawl, pinned it dose undsi 

her chin, and then waited, \n \\ie nvW^caV xiv^omsc \\v \!^<% hkkU^ fin 

her friend. 
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At a jrery early hour, the oonTicts employed to clean the streets 

begin their labour. When Nina arrived at the comer of the BorgOf 

she heard the danking of their chains ; and dinging vrith both 

hmdi on her aunt*s arm, remained motionless while they slowly 

|mnd. Though accustomed to the sight from her infancy, she 

now, ibr the first time, regarded them attentively. They were ao- 

oompanied, as usual, by their guards, armed with mudLots and cut- 

ianei, and came heavily chained together in couples ; the two first 

vrflh brooms, followed by those who drag on a cart, and then two 

edbn with their shovels. One was dothed in yellow; the girl 

kAed at him with tears in her eyes. " I never thought," said she, 

" Hiese men were so wretched !" ** Santa Maria !" exdaimed the 

not, " and what did you think ? Would you have them as oom- 

fiftalile as good christians like ourselves? You will see, as I told 

yon before, the gentlemen of the police will call me a simpleton for 

{ohg to them on such an errand.*' In this she was mistaken ; no- 

M7 noticed her. Nina's earnestness astonished the ofiicers. They 

lad never seen or heard of any thing of the like, and could not un- 

dmtand it That she should be in love with the prisoner was out 

of tke question, as it appeared in her evidence his peison was mi- 

bMwn to her until the evening before ; and a young woman never 

nkea a present of her heart (so they argued) to a rufiian who 

ames to take it with a knife. In the absence, therefore, of this 

nqridon, she seemed of a more human, if not a more heavenly 

latBie, dian any saint in the calendar. And as they sympathized 

is lier distress — for how could they help it ? — their compassion was 

tetled into something favourable to all sorts of criminals. The 

vMit was, they could not grant her request. 

It is high time to talk of our student — ^poor Gaetano in his dun- 
gwil He had been noted by the professors for his application at 
tbe university, and endeared to his companions by his never-failing 
dMerfulness and good temper. What a dreary change I And he 
«tt the favourite of his father, who, though not rich, still repre- 
mted, with some attempts at dignity, an andent family in Pistoia. 
Yqui^ Gaetano's story, I am sorry to own it, is a very bad one ; as - 
it bears a resemblance to that doleful tragedy, George BaniwelL 
< lUisns, to their praise be it spoken, seldom put faith in that love 
I nlddi is to be purchased by costly presents — they know better ; yet 
*lten guilty of such folly, their extravagance is often boundless. It 
Ww with this youth. After having, on every possible pretence, 
ilMned money from his father, and lavished it on his Milwood, she 
^gln to put on her cold looks ; then, in a short time, Ilqt d»Q»x ^^vi^r 
ttaurf agauiBt a pennyless suitor. Why he attacked l^Vifflk ifccraftd. 
^oexpUmble. Had Pisa no respected Sisnor, wilYi a YicwcX. M^ ^'l 
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■elf-oomplacency as his pockets were of money, walking in his own 
orchard, and moralizing on his o>vn goodness? It is certain, how 
ercr, none but this mnooent, defenceless girl struck his brain at that 
desperate moment. Perhaps there was a feeling of revenge against 
the sex. Your only true woman-hater is he who becomes tram- 
melled in the magic of one whom his reason bids him despise. If 
this hint at an explanation should be objected to, I willingly refer 
the whole case to a general assembly of Scottish metaph}-sicians— 
they can settle every thing. My business is with facts. V^kp 
Nina heard the story, she pitied him more than ever; and i£-d|> 
is sneered at as an immodest kind of pity among the cruelly Tirt^is, 
let her inexperience in their ways be considered in her favour. So 
deep an impression did it make on her mind, that it stamped her 
character for ever. Instead of a laughing, thoughtless giii, she be- 
came, at once, a woman. Her brow was more tranquil, a milder 
brightness shone in her eyes, a far sweeter smile played upon her 
lips. Happiness, she thought, should not be divided ; and, as the 
tliought came over her, not a living being but shared in her sensi- 
bility. There is not a greater mistake tlian to imagine the charao- 
ters of either sex are formed solely by the first impulses of love. 
Any of the passions, if thoroughly roused, or even pain of body, 
will have the same effect, and sometimes at a very early age. 
Grief, as I myself have witnessed, \vill act like inspiration; sudden- 
ly converting a childish docility in a lad into a manly fortitude and 
self- decision. The soul of Nina was awakened by the throbs of 
pity. 

l^e trial came on ; Gaetano*s father hastened to Pisa, busy with 
his advocates in the defence of his son, but without seeing him. 
Insanity was attempted to be proved. Every effort availed nothing- 
When pronounced guilty, the father returned to Pistoia, thanking 
Heaven he had yet another son, and he should be his heir— a boy 
whom llitherto he had scarcely noticed, and who was at that time 
educating for the Church. Nina did better; she privately went to 
the houses of the Judges, and knelt before them, and implored the 
most lenient sentence. Whether her intercession was of some value, 
or whether there appeared to be more of passion than depravity in 
the prisoner, the sentence was certainly milder than was expect^— 
three years* haj£d labour. 

When Gaetano appeared among the other convicts, every body nn 

to Nina and officiously pointed him out. Without some information 

it is probable she never would have recognised him. He paawil 

before her door with that dull eye which those who have any shame 

instinctively acquire, seeing, as \t wcie, evet^ \]icaT\% utv\ wn^^hln^ at 

the aame time. *She gazed atlum. teax^vkW^ Tav^^^tcaoN.'^Xss Vqshh 
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bit did not utter a 8}'BabIe. Alwa}s to see, or >vliat is the same 
thing to the imagination, alwa}s to be liubleto sue, a felIow<Krrcatiire 
yihs has injured us, suffering for lu's crime in toil and in chains, 
most, after a while, excite the compassion of the sternest. It may 
be supposed that Nina*s humanity could not have endured it. Not 
»; instead of avoiding him, she would walk through those parts of 
tile dty where he was employed, and frequently crow Jbefora him, 
in the hope of attracting his attention, merely that he nught see 
1)|9 sorrowful she was, and then, she thought, she would be happier. 
9iit,when, after some time, she suspected — (and the reader cannot 
bdilie prepared for so natural a transition) — there were other emo- 
tioDs in her bosom of a more tender nature than pity, she feared to 
watch him but from a distance. It ought not to create surprise, that 
as she could never drive him from her mind, he should win her 
heart even in a convict^s clothes ; though possibly in the gayest dress, 
and with the handsome lively countenance for which he was once 
admired, he might not have raised the slightest interest in her 
afiectioQS. 

Still she retained the name of La Bella Tabaccaiaj yet it was 
eraunonly followed by a whisper that once she was far more beau- 
tifiil; and indeed her cheeks and her lf{>s grew paler every day. 
This, together with the change of expression in her features, and 
hsc always choosing the earliest hour to go to mass, gave rise to 
amy rumours. Some asserted she had been shamefully deserted 
\sj some one whom nobody knew ; others, that she looked forward in 
terror towards the day when her enemy was to be released ; and 
others, that she lived in constant dread of assassination — among 
whieh last was her wise aunt. Only one person, a lover of Nina's, 
AsDovered the secret; and he, as he has often declared, traced in her 
utlesB conduct the gradual progress of her love for Gaetano, from 
the first moment she saw him in the street. This may be going too 
Inr back ; — ^yet it is no matter. He behaved generously, nobly to 
W; carefully avoiding to hint at his discovery, and offering his 
^^■VTices to alleviate the hardships of his rival's fate. What a de- 
J Hfht to speak of him ! I wish I might give his name ! Money is 
A/Mnetimes slipped into the hands of the convicts by their friends, 
[ ii]iile the guards pretend not to observe it, or turn their eyes another 
^y. This was attempted by that young man with Gaetano, but 
,!Httiiiiig could induce him to receive it To ever^ offer of kindness 
Jkn neither replied, nor evinced by his manner that the words were 
<liideiBtood. He was told that Nina was unhappy, and still he re> 
moed the same lethargic look. Every sense. Ids very soul, appeared 
^ be fettered more heavily than his limbs. FaWing m \)(^%^ >i^<b 
J^eiag man visited the prison, and hoped to affoid soiae xO^sl V& 
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Nina in speaking of the attention paid to their health and deaiili- 
neas; and he described the discipline within the walls, not more 
severe than the mildest goFcmment could suggest ; and Nino, u 
she listened to him, silently laid her cheek upon his hand. She, too, 
in her evening walks, would lead her aunt towards the Ponte a Uan, 
and there lean upon the parapet, as if watching the rushing of the 
Amo through the arches. The prison stands at the end of tlw 
bridge. At the Ave Maria she heard them at their prayen; lad 
sometimes her ear was startled at loud singing and laughter thiMfli 
the barred windows ; for men, whether in a prison or a palace, Inw- 
erer wretched their crimes or their follies ought to make the]n,irin 
still, as in defiance, give a loose to wild jollity; and alas! itfitke 
only enjoyment that remains to them. 

The three years crawled drearily a^vay, and at last the hiwr 
arrived for Gaetano to be set at liberty. A pared was left fw Un 
at the prison door, with a message that it came finom his iktliar. 
Gaetano seized it from the keeper's hands, and throwing Uaadf 
passionately on the ground, pressed it to his breast, for he had ftued 
he was abandoned by every one he loved, and then he covered Ik 
face \^ith it, and bathed it with his tears, the first he had ifaed 
within tliose walls. Suddenly he started up and tore open die 
parcel, eagerly searching for a letter— 4here was none— it oonUrfiiBd 
nothing but a common sailor's dress. The cruel meaning in this 
present could not be misconstrued, and the son looked at it with a 
mixture of grief and indignation. ** Yes, he shall be obeyed l" he 
muttered to himself; and at that instant Nina's lover, with his on- 
wearied goodness, came in to warn him of his father^ anger, and to 
advise not to seek a recoudliation too hastily. ** Beaides," he con- 
tinued, ** your father is ill and weak — ^bed-ridden for these five 
months — in great pain, — and, it is thought, his disease is incunUe.'* 
" Then," replied Gaetano, " I must see my father ere he dies, lad 
he shall bless me — I know he will ; and then, since he rommands it. 
I will fly my country !" He hurried to put on the sailor's doKhat, 
and instantly, with his free unfettered feet, speeded towardi Piilohu 
When this news was carried to Nina, she trembled with appn' 
hension. From all she could learn, the father's rage was implaodile, 
and the crime of staining his family pride was never to be pardmed. 
She dreaded that Gaetano might be driven to some other act of do- 
spoir, worse than before— suidde perhaps— and therefore, qidetiy 
avoiding observation, resolved to follow. A coach, similar to » 
stage-coach in England, was on the start for Lucca. There was }'ei 
a single place vacant, and when she entered it, the driver §^y 
vrhipped his horses forvreord. *' H«h« I -m*. doine wrong?** she 
asked herself , '* for no don\A Vie Vas Vsk«ai V)ba tmuvi \ns^' 
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Um mountains. Tiiis billy ooacli — ^how it loiters! My own feet 
were better I" At Luoca she impatiently left her company, for- 
fetting all ceremony, to the astonishment of a gentleman with a 
ribbon in his button-hole. She sought not for another oonvej'ance, 
CBrtain that her pace would be quicker than the lazy trot of such 
kenes as had borne her from Pisa; and somewhat touched with 
Aame at riding at her ease while Gaetano toiled on foot. On she 
uriked, and in a few minutes came to that tedious part of the road, 
i4ure the eye sees, in a straight line, and on a flat, full three miles 
li praqiect, between two double rows of trees. She strained her 
i^ht, but could distinguish no one in a sailor's habit She quick- 
oed her steps. The road then takes a sb'ght turn, and there is 
%[iin a similar prospect, and for the same extent. Still not seeing 
him, she cried out — ** Oh! where is he? Dear Madonna, queen 
tf heaven, do but preserve him in his right mind, and I will be 
ontent ! Let his father's arms receive him, and I will return — 
happy— and he shall never know that he might find a home in 
Bine!" Coming into Pesda, she observed some children building 
thdr day-houses on the side of the bridge ; and perceiving that their 
Wffk must have lasted from the morning, she hoped they could give 
har some information. From them she learned that such a one had 
fused, though, they disagreed as to the time, and described him 
wry doubtfully ; however, one among them, a little creature with a 
daurp thin £ace, satisfied her it could be no other but Gaetano, by 
hii wonder at his long quick strides. Now she felt more b'ght 
of heart, and gazed upon the mountains, clothed in a thousand 
wieties of trees and shrubs, and forming a kind of amphitheatre 
above the city, and her eyes wandered over the rich, luxuriant 
plain, tall her soul was elevated by the beauty of nature, and, for* 
getting the Madonna, she prayed direct to the Creator. 

At that moment, Gaetano knocked at his father^s door. The 
wvant who opened it, though a stranger to him, looked confused, 
aa if he had been taught to expect such a visitor ; and without ask- 
- lag any questions, left him on the threshold. Presently he returned, 
■Dd in a low voice told him he was threatened to be dismissed from 
the house, if he did not immediately dose the door . upon him. 

• ** Then do your duty," said Gaetano, ** and shut me out,'* — and as 
he spoke he retired one step backward, — " but tell my father 1 

• only desire to touch his hand before I leave him for ever." No 
reply was brought, and the son waited there without motion, like a 

-atatue. At last the window of the roopi where the father lay, vna 
apened. The wretched old man, on a sick bed,bis\^dLQS. ^cbAsx^ 
"Ah a voice scarce human, shrieked at his oncia \M£Us;MedL \x>^ Viv 

ause& His fury ^raa exasperated, instead of beinf^ au\>A»fcA<,>a^ \32» 

8 3 
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oim sufierings— I will not, I cannot repeat his words. Gaetuio 
stood firmly, and heard tliem with a painful smile. But when thqr 
ceased, and there was silence, he sunk upon his knees, with his body 
supported against the door-post The window was dosed. Fas- 
sengers stopped in their way, and whispered, and knew not how ta 
act At last a little giri from a neighbour's was sent with food, lod 
as she said, ** Dear signer, eat ! eat !^* Gaetano laughed. Ojn 
circumstance I must not omit: his brother, the now favoured sob, 
stole softly round from the garden door, and kissed him, but &t s 
short moment, and then fled swiftly back, lest his love should be notksd 
by any one in the house. Towards night-fall, the sympathy of thiB 
town's people increased, and collecting there in a crowd, they b^fW 
to talk loudly and impatiently. This still more enraged the fiithsr; 
he ordered the window to be opened again, but his curses weiw 
answered by a cry from the people in the street *, and a poor cripple, 
a beggar, exclaimed, " Peace, peace I irrcTerent old m^!" and 
they heard him no more. 

Nina was then forcing her way through the crowd. She had juit 
arrived, pale and heart-sick, but not weary. Regardless of the Iqr^ 
standeis, or rather, not giving them a thought, she knelt down dm 
to Gaetano, with her arms crossed upon her breast, like ons of 
Raphael's angels, and prayed him to fbrgive her. He hoard her 
gentle voice as a voice from heaven, and lifting his feeble eyeUds, 
saw who it was. '* Forgive you !'* he replied, '* I forgive aU-^all-<- 
even my father! everyone but myself!" And striving to niie 
himself from the door-post, he sunk senseless into her arms. Shs 
believed his heart was burst— that he was either dead or dying"!- 
and screamed for help. The window above her head dosed against 
her cries. 

Many among the crowd sprung forward to her assistance, and 
they bore Gaetano to an inn, while Nina walked by his side witl^ 
out a word, his hand fast locked in hers. On the following moo»> 
ing he was in a high fever, which, after a few days, became » 
violent, it threatened speedily to destroy him. All the while Nina 
was his kind nurse ; and in spite of the restraint laid upon unmar- 
ried women in Italy, she alone attended him. " Entire affectifln 
scometh nicer hands. *' The brother often visited him, but secretly, 
and at night, with all the drcumspection of a gallant to his mistress. 
At length Nina had the joy to see his health return, hanging over 
him with her sweet, quiet smiles, till he gazed upon her, forgetting 
he was unhappy. In a few days he wondered if it was possible to 
be unhappy again. And the roses began to blush on her cheeki 
more beautiful than ever they Y«kA\A\»\veCL>wi^atft. X^\.^vs^ ^Dsnoc 
taJked of loving each other— it -wwa ^ vrosx.* ol v<wft&— xwaisCiax 'i 
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ad a doubt of it. One eTening, the brother, as he paid his 
isit, was not in tlie least surprised to hear they were married 
should he ? And he wished them joy, and embraced Gae- 
td kissed the hand of his sister-bride, with a happiness almost 
I their own. 

B was a good opportunity for opening a snuffshop at Pesda, 
oung couple resolved to fix themselTes there. The aunt, and 
;tock in trade, were removed from Pisa in the same cart to 
'shop. Gaetano was presently initiated into the mysteries 
tits and scales and canisters, delighted with his industry as his 
od by his side. Yet at times a pang came across him as he 
; of his father. At the end of six months a priest called, and 
; genitore had forgiven him. This was merely effected by 
rors of his faith ; and, therefore, the greatest bigot could 
yeired but little comfort from it. In fact, he did no more than 
him as a Christian ; with this proviso, that he would never 
or leave him a farthing. Soon after this the old man died, 
lately the brother offered to divide the property; and upon 
ated entreaties, Gaetano did receive a part. ** I cannot take 
aid he, " because you, with a large house and no shop, are 
* man than I am." 

rant is more demure than ever. There are so many stories 
)f the infamy of an iUwtrisdmo becoming a shopkeeper, and 
actable girl, marrying a convict, that she is nervous. She 
)ut protesting she had no hand in the matter, that nothing of 
1 ever entered her head, and thus gets suspected, most un- 
Uy, as a sly, good-for-nothing, wicked woman, 
love, they say, must be ** itself alone,'* not the oaring of 
er passion ; and that affection springing from gratitude or 
ly no means love ; with many more wise sayings, which I 
To all this I have nothing to reply, — 1 only refer such dog- 
3 to the principal snuff-shop in Pescia. Gaetano and Nina 
w three children. The youngest is the most beautiful infant 
saw, ** especially at the mother's breast ;" mind, reader, 
e the husband's own words, and you are not to make me ao- 
le for so dainty an observation. 

Leioii Hunt. 
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THE HOLLY TREE. 

O Rbadkr I host thoa ever stood to see 

The holJ y tree F 
The eyo that contemplates it well perceives 

Its glossy leaves 
Order*d by an intelligence so wise, 
As might confound the Atheisms sophistries. 

Below, a circling fence, its leaves are seen 

Wrinkled and keen j 
No grazing cattle through their prickly round 

Can reach to wound ; 
But as they grow where nothing is to fear. 
Smooth and unarmed the pointless leaves ^>pear. 

I love to view these things with curious eyes, 

And moralize : 
And in this wisdom of the holly tree 

Can emblems see 
Wherewith perchance to make a pleasant rhyme. 
One which may profit in the after time. 

Thus, though abroad perchance I might appear 

Harsh and austere. 
To those who on my leisure would intrude 

Reserved and rude. 
Gentle at home amid ray friends I'd be. 
Like the high leaves upon the holly tree. 

And should my youth, as youth is apt I know, 

Some harshness show. 
All vun asperities I day by day 

Would wear away. 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly tree. 

And as, when all the summer trees are seen 

So bright and green, 
The holly leaves their fadeless hues display 

Less bright than they j 
But when the bare and wintry woods we see, 
Wha); then so cheerful as the holly tree ? 

So serious should my youth appear among 

The tlioughtless throng, 
So would I seem amid the young and gay 

More grave thati tVie's, 
That in my age as cUeeitvvX 1 i:Q\%Vi\.\>« 
As the green w'mtw of tYv« YvoXv^ wev:. 



MISERIES OF A HANDSOME MAN* 

M18EEIK8 of a handsome man ! Young ladies ^U smile and old 
iiien look incredulous at this dedaratlon, but let not either of those 
classes deem me an object of esury ; — far from it Little do they ima- 
gine hovr I am led to reproach my beautiful mouth, to look daggers at 
»iy brilliant eyes, todeFote each particular feature to the most particu- 
larly unpleasant fate that ever unhappy beauty endured. How often 
do I envy the peaceful state of mind which they who are called "or- 
^nary people,** they who haTe every thing "in common*' are des- 
eed to e^joy— they whose noses luxuriate in such an insignificancy 
of snub as never to have excited the impertinent attacks either of ad- 
ttUration or of envj' — ^whose eyes nobody knows the colour of — 
^hose height is five feet something— in short, whose whole personal 
attributes are framed with such attention to the golden mean as never 
U> have attracted attention. Perhaps my readers may smile at this— 
they will not understand the nature of my miseries — ^let them listen. 

My in^uicy was my golden age \ mountains of sugar plums, oceans 
Of jellies, torrents of kisses, were the rewards I received for being bom 
^ beauty. Oh, that 1 could have always continued six years old ! But 
the scene soon changed, the firsthint I received that life was in future 
to consist of something else than comfits and kisses, was from my 
father, who told my mother in my presence, that the boy*s pretty face 
vras likely to make him a pretty fool. From that time my fate dark- 
ened. I was sent to school, where the boys called me Polly, and the 
master told me with a jeer, when his infernal cane was on my back, 
not to spoil my pretty face with crying. Some of the bigger ruffians 
would absolutely squirt ink on my £ace, and tell me they were beauty 
spots ; — a thousand indignities of this sort were my unfortunate lot 
When I left school the prospect brightened a little ; 1 was yet tx>o 
young to be an object of fear to ni*iniTn«ji or curiosity to daughters. 
My prettiness was as yet thought amusing ; nay, so innocent was 
its nature at that time, that a maiden lady, verging towards what 
is emphatically called a certain age, who had taken a fancy to por. 
trait painting, actually desired me to sittoher, my face was so like the 
Apollo's. I never sat but once, and after some time I learned that the 
old cat had remarked, that whatever likeness the rest of my face might 
bear to the Apollo, my eyes were unquestionably full of the devil ! 
That remark clung to me for years after. I never got tlie better of it 
For a year or two, however, I may be said to have enjoyed my 
existence ; but ** a change came o^er the spirit of ;ny dream." 

It was discovered that i was vain,—** all handaonvu ^eQ^\^Ck.\«t\m\^ 
*Froin ** Every Man*8 Paper BooV.** 
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you know — aiid then to sec how the creature ^fvallts, one con tdl tbt 
he fancies all the world admire him." It was to no purpose chaf- 
ing my walk ; if I walked upright, it was pride — ^if negligently, itfw 
HfTectution. 1 cut my chin unfortunately with a nueor, and Urn 
~-itie criticisms that were showered on the unfortunate bit of coot 
plaister, it was necessary to strip ofTtheplaister twenty times i dty 
to satisfy every aunt and cousin and female friend, that it was a nri 
wxiuiid, luid not intended as a beauty spot Not a coat could I wmtt 
but it was said to have employed half a dozen men in making, ui 
as many more in altering — a report was spread abroad that a taflor 
vras one whole night and day locked up in my room, and mysdf wtt 
liim, altering a coat in which 1 was to appear at a ball thaterenfaf. 
Then the observations — " It really was ridiculous for a goodJookiBg 
young man to be so puppyish ; it would be excusable in an Oj^f 
one." Any thing to please. I changed my plan and appeared i 
sloven,— hat unbrushed, clothes awk^vardly arranged, neckdoth vfldf 
tied — worse and worse The battery changed its fire, but was tf 
murderous as ever — *' cleanliness and attention to dress are tlie boon- 
den duty of all } oung persons, no personal graces can excuse inatten- 
tion to these essentials," — tliat was my old aunt. " Well now really, 
Hurry, this is too bad, we, you know, have admired }iour face ksf 
enough, and are not so afraid of its powerful influence as to dedre 
you to disguise youiself in that horrid dress<-it is really shoddng,' 
— that was my young cousm. " Have you seen that piece of vanftyt 

JNIr , lately ? He imagines because he has the handsomest faes 

of any person we know, he is entitled to be the most vilely drosed 
— the brute!" — that was every body. 

I grew up to man's estate, the plot against me thickened ; the wtwld 
seemed one great critic, who had nothing to do but to write artides 
upon beauty and vanity, and garde-a-vous } oung maidens. Motherl 
now began to gather together their daughters behind the folds fi 
their gigot sleeves, whenever I made my appearance. The sodety 
of the } oung, I was debarred from, and none but the old and ugly 
were left me. Then — the scandalous reports that were circulated a- 
bout my habits. One said, he or she (I forget which), had heard 
that I slept with my whiskers in curl papers, another that I wn 
three hours and twenty-five minutes tying my cravat, and that I 
spoiled scveiiil dozen during the operation ; another that I had been 
heard to say that I would miike love to any ten women in one day, 
and make them promise to marry me the next ; " he must be im- 
moral, he is so handsome, and then the women do spoil those mer 
creatures so, when they are at all good-looking; for my part, I detest 
men :" that was Miss Juliana. ScTaggTic)c>s.\ axv\ ^^ c«i\aca&^ ^N%ht 
to have had good reason for Yier dclesHaWoTa, iot xw ow^ «s« Vriisi 
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«l me more than herself. The i/vorst of all this was, that the pretty 
cnatures themselves belieTed all that vraa tqld them — ^* this yna the- 

• nnkindest cut of all." I could have borne all the criticisms and es- 
« piooBge of the antiquated Hecates, and gloried in the ideaof reveng- 
^ ing mysdf) by making a conquest of some blooming young creature 

bat th^ was denied me ; I was the object of universal fear. Elder 
drters would tell their younger sisters to ** keep close," to them, when 
I entered a room, and would acquire a reputation for courage by 
Tmturing to answer my questions. I was peeped at over fans, and 
viewed through door chinks. I was treated, in fact, as a monster. 
1 verily believe, to have been seen alone with me, would have ruined 
a girl's reputation ; however, they gave me but little chance. 
I grew melancholy, misanthropic ; I likened myself to the wan- 
B^ dering jew, to the last man — life is a burthen to them, beauty to me. 
^ I lost my spirits and forsook society, — more libels. *' Ah, I knew it 
kdl would come to this ; I said he would repent of his sins at last ; well, 
«i let him be miseraUe, it may be some consolation to the many whose 
w hearts he has broken." This was said of me— of me, who nevei 
^ irould have dreamed that women had any hearts at all, or if they 
n^ had, I might have supposed them made of adamant, so little were 

• jKJ they ever softened by words or deeds of mine. Have they any 
jjyc hearts? the tigresses. But it was plain that whatever plan I might 
^' choose to adopt, I should be subject to the like attacks. It was the 
3j;, &b]e of the miller and his donkey ; nothing would please : but, alas I 
^. the likeness reaches no farther, — the miller sold his donkey, my. 
tac; beauty could not be sold. 

My friend George Singleton married. Now, thought 1, there is 
^.f a retreat for me, in his domestic circle, there I may be happy ; my 
Hi', friend will make one woman reasonable ; she will admit me, perhaps 
0( even she will induce others of her sex to take pity on me. Vain 
f t hopes, foolish anticipations \ The very first visit I paid them, George 
fl, looked uneasy, shifted his chair, made signs to his wife (I saw it ail, 
>w mi^rable vn*etch that I am, suffering has made my senses acute), 
till at last his wife quitted the presence, under the plea of a violent 
head-ache (I never saw a woman look better in my life), while he 
v^ so confoundedly civil, that I made my retreat, as soon as possible. 
I saw it all, but it was too good a chance to be given up. I called 
again — the dose was repeated, and the eternal head-ache again sent 
her off. 1 reproached him with want of confidence, and he replied 
^vith the most provoking candour, " why, my dear fellow, I really 
am as proud of your acquaintance as ever, but you see I am married, 
and you arc a\vare that you — you — " he began to stammer, but I 
cut him short, what was the good of listening to what 1 kx\ew be- 
forehand; he was afraid to trust me witli hia wilie. 
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One trinl more. I softened down all my obooi 
combed my hair straight, dipped my mustacfaSoe, mu 
as much as poesible, ooirected erery thiiy that I tlioi 
minent in my mamiera, exercised myself in all ankm 
in short, defiioed and Tulgarized myself as much as pof 
mysdf as much like ordinary humanity as lay in my jk 
tried if society would look upon me in my altered shai 
partially succeeded, and I was permitted to pay my i 
beautiful giri. But here my pen fidls me •— nerer dia 
courage to describe— how I was obliged to hold my hai 
fbremy fiK» when heroonfounded relations wereabout (s 
not so partieular) — how I was obliged to vary my poc 
show myself in the worst light in their presence ; how 
disooFered in spite of my attempts at concealment ; lio 
dung to me inspiteofall the abominably libellous insinn 
quarters, that a handsome man admires nothing but 1 
the difficulties were at last got over—ring bought, Ikmj 
when every thing was overturned by m} selfl I unfio 
discovered by my beauty gasing in a looking-glass; n 
lemnly declare, that I was not admiring myself, but o 
vonring to discover the cause of a vident titiUation at \ 
of my nose. I was percdved, I say, by her, and there ' 
ed. '* She never would marry a man who looked at a 
while she was in tlie room ; her friends had told her if 
to that." 

Think of that !— So now it is all over with me. I se 
marked man, and nothing that I can do will ever altei 
of my &te. I have had serious thoughts lately of disfigi 
with a nuBor, or some such device, to bring myselfLdowi 
ard of ordinary* perfection which these despots have esta 
after all it might be of little avail *, fate is against me. 1 
myself down to something like content, and am wai 
period when time will have whitened my hair, pulled o 
bent my body, and made me fit to be seen. 



SHIPWRECK. 

Hbr giant-form 

0*er wrathful surge, through blackening storm. 

Majestically rabn, would go 

'IVIid the deep darkness, white m snow ; 

Rat gently now the «m«\\ ww«« f^\V^«, 

Like pUyful \imba o^er & 'miiMiivU&tk?& v\^. 
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So Stately her bearing, so proud her array, 

The uMiii she will traverse for ever and aye. 

Many ports will exult at the gleam of her msst^^ 

Hush! huithi thou vain dreamer! this hour is her last. 

Five hundred souls iu one instant of dread 

Are hurried o*er tiie deck ; 

And fast the miserable ship . 

Becomes a lifeless wreck. 

Her keel hath struck on a hidden rock. 

Her planks are torn asunder. 

And down come her masts with a reeling shock. 

And a hideous crash like thunder. 

Her sails are draggled in the brine 

That gladdened late the skies. 

And her pendant that kissed the fair mconshine 

Down maiiy a fathom lies. 

Her beauteous sides, whose rainbow hues 

Gleamed softly from below. 

And flung a warm and sunny flash 

O'er the wreaths of murmuring snow. 

To the coral rocks are hurrying down 

To sleep amid colours as briglit as thoir own. 

Oh ! many a dream was in the ship 

An hour before her death ; 

And sights of home with sighs disturbed 

The sleepers* long-drawn breath. 

Instead of the murmur of the sea 

The sailor heard the humming tree 

Alive through all its leaves. 

The hum of the spreading sycamore 

That grows before his cottage-door. 

And the swallow's song in the eaves. 

His arms enclosed a blooming boy. 

Who Ibtened with tears of terrow and joy 

To the dangers his father had passed ; 

And his wife,— by turns she wept and smiled. 

As she looked on the father of her child 

Returned to her at last,— 

He wakes at the vessels sudden roll. 

And the rush of waters is in his soul. 

Now is the ocean's bosom bare. 

Unbroken as the floating air ; 

'Ilie ship hath melted quite away. 

Like a struggling dream at break of day. 

No image meets my wandering e.ye 

But the new.risen sun, and the sunny sky. 

Though the night-shades are gone, yet a vapour dull 

Bedims the waves so beautiful ! 

While a low and melancholy moan 

Mourns for the glory that hath flown. 

» " The Itle of Palrrw." 

T 
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THE ADVENTURE OF THE MASON.* 

Thekb yns once upon a time a poor mason, or briddayer, 
Granada, who kept all the saints* days and holidays, and 8i 
Monday into the bargain, and } et, with all his devotion, he gi 
poorer and poorer, and could scarcely earn bread for his numer 
family. One night he was roused from his first sleep by a kno 
ing at his door. He opened it, and beheld before him a tall, mBB% 
cadaverous-looking priest 

" Hark ye, honest friend !" said the stranger ; <* I have obser 
that you are a good Christian, and one to be trusted ; will yoa i 
dertake a job this very night ?" 

" With all my heart, Senor Padre, on conditions that I am p 
accordingly." 

" That you shall be ; but you must suffer yourself to be Mi 
folded." 

To this the mason made no objection ; so, being hoodwinked, 
was led by the priest through various rough lanes and winding ] 
sages, until they stopped before the portal of a house. The pr 
then applied a key, turned a creaking lock, and opened what soon 
like a ponderous door. They entered, the door was closed and boll 
and the mason was conducted through an echoing corridor, an 
spacious hall, to an interior part of the building. Here the band 
was removed from his eyes, and he found himself in a patio 
court, dimly lighted by a single lamp. In the centre was the 
basin of an old Moorish fountain, under which tlie priest requef 
him to form a small vault, bricks and mortar being at hand for 
purpose. He accordingly worked all night, but without finish 
the job. Just before day-break, the priest put a piece of gold J 
his hand, and having again blindfolded him, conducted him bad 
his dwelling. 

" Are you willing," said he, " to return and complete your wori 
** Gladly, Senor Padre, provided I am so well paid." — " Well, tl 
to-morrow at midnight I will call again," He did so, and 
vault was completed. " Now," said the priest, " you must 1 
me to bring forth the bodies that are to be buried in this vault** 

The poor mason's hair rose on his head at these words : he 
k)wed the priest, ^ith trembling steps, into a retired chambe] 
the mansion, expecting to behold some ghastiy spectacle of del 
but was relieved on perceiving three or four portly jars standing 
one corner. They were evidently full of money, and it was ^ 

* From " 1 lie Alhainbra. By Getiffev^ C\a.^ow:^ \.\^«a\\\\x%\*i>x\ve 
J'Ondon IS32, 
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[Teat labour that he and the priest carried them forth and oonslgiied 
bem to their tomb. The vault was then dosed, the pavement re- 
laoed, and all traces of the work obliterated. The mason was 
;ain hoodwinked and led forth by a route different from that by 
iiich he had come. After they had wrandered for a long, time 
iiongh a perplexed maze of lanes and alley's, they halted. The 
riest then put two pieces of gold into his hand : " Wait here," 
id he, ** until you hear the cathedral bell toll for matins. If you 
'esume to uncover your eyes before that time, evil will befiedl you:" 
saying, he departed. The mason waited faithfully, amusing 
mself by weighing the gold pieces in his hand, and clinking them 
[ainst each other. The moment the cathedral bell rang its matin 
!al, he uncovered his eyes, and found himself on the banks of the 
enil, from whence he made the best of his way home, and revelled 
th his family for a whole fortnight on the profits of his two nights* 
)rk ; after which, he was as poor as ever. 

He continued to work a little, and pray a good deal, and keep 
lnts*-days and holiday's, from year to year, while his £unily grew 
89 gaunt and ragged as a crew of gypsies. As he was seated one 
suing at the door of his hovel, he was accosted by a rich old cur- 
idgeon, who was noted for owning many houses, and being a 
ping landlord. The man of money eyed him for a moment 
m beneath a pair of anxious shagged eyebrows. 
* I am told, friend, that you are very poor." — " There is no de- 
ng the fact, Senor, — ^it speaks for itself." — " I presume then, 
.t you will be glad of a job, and will work cheap." — ** As cheap, 
master, as any mason in Granada." — " That's what I want. I 
re an old house fallen into decay, that costs me more money than 
3 worth to keep it in repair, for nobody will live in it ; so I must 
trive to patch it up and keep it together at as small expense as 
sible." 

?he mason was accordingly conducted to a large deserted house 
t seemed going to ruin. Passing through several empty halls 
1 chambers, he entered an inner court, where his eye was caught 
an old Moorish fountain. He paused for a moment, for a dream- 
recollection of the place came over him. 
' Pray," said he, ** who occupied this house formerly ?' 
' A pest upon him!" cried the landlord, " it was an old miserly 
3St, who cared for nobody but himself. He was said to be im- 
nsely rich, and, having no relations, it was thought he would 
re all his treasures to the church. He died suddenly, and the 
ests and friars thronged to take possession of Ms wealthy but no- 
igr could they find but a few ducats in a \ea\3cL«tiv'^\«^. '^^s^'s^ 
^ luck has fallen on me, for, since bia deftAi^t^<^ o\aL t^^^ «s^- 
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tinues to occupy my house Mithout paying rent, and there's w 
taking the law of a dead man. The people pretend to hear tiM 
clinking of gold all night in the chamber where the old priest Aept, 
as if he were counting over his money, and sometimes a groaniog 
and moaning about the court Whether true or false, these stories 
have brought a bad name on my house, and not a tenant will remaio 
in it" 

** Enough," said the mason, sturdily: " let me lire in your hooBB 
rent-free until some better tenant present, and I will engage to pot 
St in repair, and to quiet the troubled spirit that disturbs it I am 
a good christian and a poor man, and am not to be daunted by the 
devil himself, even though he should come in the shfqie of a big lag 
of money \ " 

The offer of the honest mason was gladly accepted ; he moved 
with his family into the house, and fulfilled all his engagements. 
By little and little he restored it to its former state ; the dinking of 
gold was no more heard at night in the chamber of the defunct 
priest, but began to be heard by day in the pocket of the living ma* 
son. In a word, he increased rapidly in wealth, to the admirstian 
of all his neighbours, and became one of the richest nsen in Granada: 
he gave large sums to the church, by way, no doubt, of satisfying 
his conscience, and never revealed the secret of the vault until on 
his death^bed to his son and heir. 



THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 

Yeak after year unto her feet. 

The while she slutnbereth alone. 
Over the purpled coverlet 

The maiden's jet.black hair hnth grown. 
On either side her trancM form 

Forth streaming from a braid of pearl ; 
The slumbVous light is rich and warm, 

And moves not on the rounded curL 

The silk star-braided coverlid 

Unto her limbs itself doth mould 
Languidly ever, and, amid 

Her full black ringlets downward roU'd, 
Glows forth each softly shadow'd arm 

With brace\ets of Uve d\Bxaoxv&>yc\%\v\. \ 
Her oonataat beauty doXSxVniotTn 

Stiilneaa with\ov« aM t:xi vnti\Vi^^V 



THE BEETLE. 'f2| 

Shfl sleeps ; her breathings are not heard 

In palace chambers far apart } 
The fragrant tresses are not stirred 

That lie upon her charmed heart. 
She sleeps ; on either side up swells 

The gold-fringed pillonr lightly prescM ; 
She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells 

A perfect form in perfect rest. 

Alfbeo Tbnnyh>.-«. 



THE BEETLE. 

Pjob hobbling beetle, neednt not haste ; 
Should traveller traveller thus alarm ? 
Pursue thy journey through the waste. 
Not foot of mine shall work thee harm. 

Who knows what errand grave thou hast : 
<* Small family**— that have not dined ? 
Lodged under pebble, there they fast. 
Till head of house have raised the wind. 

, M»i's bread lies *mong the feet of men ; 
Tor cark and moil sufficient cause ! 
Who cannot sow would reap ;— and then 
In Beetledom are no poor-laws. 

And if thy wife and thou agree 
But ill, as like when short of victunl, 
I swear, the public sympathy 
Thy fortune meriteth, poor beetle, 

Alas, and I snould do thee skutb^ 
To realms of night with heeltap send,! 
Who judg'd thee worthy pains of death ? 
On earth, save me, without a friend ! 

Pass on, poor beetle, venerable 
Art thou, were wonders ne'er so rife ; 
Thou hast what Bel to^ Tower of Babel 
Not gave : the cUef of wonders— i ipb. 

Also of <* ancient fhmily,** 
Though small in sixe, of feature dark ! 
What Debrett'a peer sorpasseth thee If 
7% aocef tor was in Noah's ark. 

t3 
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THE INCOGNITO ; OR, COUNT FITZ-HUM.* 

The town-4»iuicil were sitting, and in gloomy sQenoe ; sltenatflfy 
they looked at each other, and at the offidal order (that momiqg n^ 
ceived), which reduced their perquisites and salaries by oofrJisIt 
At length the chief burgomaster rose, turned the maoe-bcArer out of 
the room, and bolted the door. That worthy man, however, was not 
so to be baffled : old experience in acoustics had taught him ivhen 
to apply his ear with most advantage in coses of the present enur- 
geocy ; and as the debate soon rose from a hununing of gentle dis> 
sent to the stormy pitch of downright quarrelling, he found no dif> 
ficulty in assuaging the pangs of his curiosit)'. The council he soon 
learned, were divided as to the course to be pursued on their cotft* 
mon calamity ; whether formally to remonstrate or not, at the likk 
of losing their places ; indeed, they were divided on every point ex< 
cept one, and that was, contempt for the political talents of the new 
prince, who could begin his administration upon a principle so mon*. 
strous as that of retrenchment. 

At length, in one of the momentary pauses of the hurricane, thi 
council distinguished the sound of two vigorous fists playing with the 
utmost energy upon the panels of the door outside. " What pre* 
sumption is this?" exclaimed the chairman, immediatdy lei^iiig 
up. However, on opening the door, it appeared that the fury of the 
summons was dictated by no &ilure in respect, but by absolute ne- 
cessity: necessity has no law: and any more rever^itial knodring 
could have had no chance of being audible. The penon outside wm 
Mr Commissioner Pig ; and his business was to communicate a dei^ 
patch of pressing importance which he had that moment received by 
express. 

*' First of all, gentlemen,'* said the pursy commissioner, " aUow 
me to take breath :" and, seating himself, he began to wipe his five- 
head. Agitated with the fear of some unhappy codicil to the nO' 
happy testament already received, the members gazed anzioudyat 
the open letter which he held in his hand ; and the chairman, us- 
able to control his impatience, made a grasp at it : " Pennit me, 
Mr Pig/'—" No !" said Mr Fig : « it is the postscript only which 
concerns the council : wait one moment, and I will have the hflUBsr 
of reading it myself." Thereupon he drew out his spectacles ; md, 
ac^usting them with provoking coolness, slowly and methodioally 
proceeded to read as follows: " We open our letter to nAgiifl^nt yon 
mth a piece of news wMch baa j^i&X. comi^ \o our knowledge, lad 
which it will be important lor ^ciux \oviii\A\«Qxti«&^o(snL«&Y"fiski^ 

* From Uie G«Tmixk <kt tbcSkraXtA* 



THE INCOGNITO. 

His Sereue Highnea has resolved on TiBiting the remoter praviooee 
of hia new dondnions immediately : he means to presenre the stiici-> 
-est incognito ; and we understand will travel under the name of 
Goimt Fita-Hum, and will be attended only by one gentiemaa of 
the bed-chamber, viz., Mr Yon Hoax. The carriage he will use 
on this oocBsion is a plain landau, the body painted dark blue ; and 
&r his highness in particular, you will easUy distinguish him by his 
iq>erb whiskers. Of course we need scarcely suggest to you, that if 
the principal hotel of your town should not be in comme-U^avt order, 
it will be proper to meet the iUustrious traveller on his entrance with 
an ofi^ of better accommodations in one of the best private maxudiRis, 
amongst which your own is reputed to stand foremost Your town 
is to have the honour of his first visit; and on this account you will 
be much envied, and the eyes of all the country turned upon you." 

" Doubtless: most important intelligence!" said the chairman* 
** but who is your correspondent?**—" The old and eminent house 
of Wassermuller and Co. ; and I thought it my duty to communi- 
cate the information without delay." 

*' To be sure, to be sure : and the council is under the greatest 
oMigation to you for the service." 

So said all the rest: for they all viewed in the light of a providen- 
tiai interference on behalf of the old system of fees, perquisites, and 
salaries, this opportunity so unexpectedly thrown in their way of 
winning the prince's favour. To make the best use of this opportu- 
nity, however, it was abscdutely necessary that their hospitalities 
shoald be on the most liberal scale. On that account, it was highly 
gratifying to the council that Commissioner Pig loyally volunteered 
the loan of his house. Some drawback undoubtedly it was on this 
pkesure, that Commissioner Pig, in his next sentence, made known 
that he must be paid for his loyalty. However, there was no re- 
medy ; and his demands were acceded to. For not only was Pig- 
house the only mansion in tho town at all suitable for the occasioA, 
but it was also known to be so, in the prince's capital, as clearly ap- 
peared from the letter which had just beoi read— at least when read, 
by Pig himself. 

All being thus arranged, and the council on the point of breaking 
up, a sudden cry of " Treason l" was raised by a member ; and the 
maoe-bearer was detected skulking behind an arm-chair, perfidiously 
drinking in the secrets of the state. He was instantly dragged ottjt, 
the enormity of his crime disphiyed to him (which under many wise 
governments, the chairman assured him, would have been punished 
with the \)oyvstrhig or instant decapitation,) and aftex \MkVn% «snetCMi 
ia a eaosidemble fine, which paid the first Instahnenl ol V!lcL<b '?\%^«»w 
^emaad, he mu bound over to inviidable soccecy 'by an oaX^ ^^ f^twx 
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flolemnity. This oath, on the suggestion of a member, ma af 
wards administered to the whole of the senate in rotation, as also 
the commissioner : which done, the cowidl adjourned. 

*' Now, my dear creatures,'* said the commissioner to his wifta 
daughter, on returning home, ** without a moment's delay send : 
the painter, the upholsterer, the cabinet-maker, also for the bvtdi 
the fishmonger, the poulterer, the confectioner: in one half-hovi 
each and all be at work ; and at work let them continue all day a 
all m'ght" 

" At work ! but what for ? what for, Pig?" 

" And, do you hear, as quickly as possible," added Fig, dxivii 
them out of the room. 

" But what for ?" they both repeated, re-entering at another doo 

Without vouchsafing any answer, however, the commissionerira 
on :— ** and let the tailor, the shoemaker, the milliner, t he 

" The fiddlestick end, Mr Pig. I insist upon knowing wlut I 
this is about.*' 

" No matter what, my darling. Sic volo, sicjubeo : tiat pro rath 
voluntas.** 

'* Hark you, Mr Commissioner. Matters are at length come 
a crisis. You have the audacity to pretend to keep a secret tn 
your lawful wife. Hear, then, my fixed determination. At it 
moment there is a haunch of venison roasting for dinner. The en 
is so ignorant that, without my directions, the haunch will be sooidi 
to a cinder. Now I swear that, unless you instantly reveal to i 
this secret without any reservation whatever, I will resign thevcnii 
to its fate. I will, by all that is sacred I" 

The venison could not be exposed to a more fiery trial than n 
Mr Commissioner Pig ; the venison, when alive and hunted, coi 
not have perspired more profusely, nor trembled in more angoii 
But there was no alternative. His ** morals " gave way before ** 1 
passions ;" and after binding his wife and daughter by the genei 
oath of secrecy, he communicated the state mystery. By the ai 
or similar methods so many other wives assailed the virtue of tb 
husbands, that in a few hours the limited scheme of secrecy adopt 
by the council was realized on the most extensive scale : for befii 
m'ghtfall, not merely a few members of the council, but every mi 
woman, and child, in the place, had been solemnly bound over ta i 
violable secrecy. 

; Meantime some members of the council, who had an mihap 

leaning to infidelity, began to suggest doubts on th6 authentid^ 

the oomnussioner's news. Of o\d \\m« \i« \iaA \m«ci ^i^MSomdMd 1 

the prodigious quantity of secret \n!U3aigv:Ttf» vJVsi<^ \saa \«ftXMn ^ 

m uiucated, but not equalVy ior ita tjasaiVj . "^w* ol\wi\\. itoa^^ 
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happy contradiction to the official nens of the public journals. But 

. tiien, on such occasions, the conunissioner would exclaim, *' What 
tlien? Who would believe what newspapers say? No man of 
Mnse belieres a word the newspapers say." Agreeably to which 
kjFpothesSs, upon various cases of obstinate discord between his 

I kMera and the gazettes of Europe, some of wliich went the length 
tf point-blank contradiction, unceremoniously giving the lio to each 
ether, he persisted in siding with the former : peremptorily refusing 
to be talked into a belief of certain events whidi the rest of Europe 
have long ago persuaded themselves to think matter of history. . The 
battle of Leipsic, for instance, he treats to this hour as a mere idle 
chimera of politicians. " Pure hypochondriacal fiction!" says he. 
** No such afiair could ever have occurred, as you may convince 
yourself by looking at my private letters: they make no allusion to 
any transaction of that sort, as you will see at once : none whatever.'* 
Such being the character of the commissioner's private correspon- 
dence, several councilmen were disposed, on reflection, to treat his 
recent communication as very questionable and apocr}^hal ; amongst 
whom was the chairman or chief burgomaster ; and the next day he 
Mvlked over to Pig-house for the purpose of expressing his doubts. 
The commissioner was so much offended, that the other found it ad- 
visable to apologize with some energy. *< I protest to you," said he, 
** that as a private individual I am fully satisfied: it is only in my 
public capacity that I took the liberty of doubting. The truth is, 
oar town-chest is miserably poor: and wo would not wish to go to 
the expense of a new covering for the council-table upon a false 
ahum. Upon my honour, it was solely upon patriotic grounds that 

^ ._ I tided with the sceptics. " The commissioner scarcely gave himself 
the trouble of accepting his apologies. And indeed at this moment 

r the burgomaster had reason himsdf to feel ashamed of his absurd 
Kruples : for in rushed a breathless messenger to announce, that the 
Uue landau and the gentleman with the ** superb whiskers " had 
just passed through the north-gate. Yes: Fitz-Hum and Yon 
Hoax were positively here : not coming, but come ; and thepro&nest 
BMpdc could no longer presume to doubt For whilst the messenger 
yet spoke, the wheels of Fitz-Hum's landau began to hum along the 
itreet. The chief bui^gomaster fled in afinght ; and with him fled 
the shades of infideh'ty. 

This was a triumph, a providential coup-de-theatrej on the side of 

the true belieTefls: the orthodoxy of the Piggian Commercium Epis^ 

tUieum was now for ever established. Nevertheless, even in this 

gnat moment of his existence. Pig felt that he waa tuot loc^'^— locft. 

perfectly happy; something was still left to deaiTQ •, «>m<bV!lc&n%Ht\&fiaDu 

^minded bim that be was mortal. " OVi\ 'wYrf;' wMi^^^ *^ '^^KS'k 
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when Hucli a comucojm of bU'ssings is sliowered upon me, why 
vrould destiny will tluit it must come one day too soon ; before tke 
Brussels curpvt was laid down in the breakfust^room — ^before thei-" 
At this iiistiint the carriage suddenly rolled up to the door : a dwl 
stop followed, which put a dead stop to Pig's soliloquy; the Mep 
were audibly let down : and the commissioner was obl^ud to nili 
nut prfdpitately, in order to do the honours of reoepUou to hit SOni* 
trious gutst. 

" No ceremony, I b«^g,'* said the Count Fitx- Hum ; ** for on 
day at least let no idle fonns remind me of courts, or bfiniiktb 
happy thought tliat I am in the bosom of friends T' So aa} ing, k> 
Btrttched out his Iiand to tlie commissioner ; and though he did mt 
shake Pig*s hand, yet (as great men do) he pressed it with the lir 
of one who lias feelings too fervent and profound for attenmee: 
whilst Pig, on his part, sunk upon one knee, and imprinted a gnto- 
ful kiss upon that princely hand which had by its condesoension kt 
ever glorifiutl his own. 

Von Hoax was no Itss gracious tlian the Count Fit£*Hnm; mi 
was plitisod repeatedly, both by words and gestures, to signify tlvt 
ho dispensed with all ceri'mony and idle consideratiim of rank. 

The commissioner was beginning to apologize for the unfiniilMd 
stattt of the preparations, but tlie count would not hear of it ** Af- 
fection to my person," said he, " unseasonable aifection, I mart My 
it, has (it seems) betrayed my rank to you ; but for thla night A 
li-ast, I beseech you let us forget it." And, upon the ladles eioniif 
themselves from appetiring, on the plea that their dresws were ml 
yet arrived in which they could think of presenting tliemselvei b^ 
fore tlieir sovereign, — " Ah! what?" said the count, gaily, "my 
dear commissioner, I cannot think of accepting such excmo ■ 
tJiese." Agitated as tlie ladies were at this summons, theyfinnd 
all their akirms put to flight in a moment by theafiability and gi^ 
cious manners of the high personage. Nothing came amiss to him: 
every thing was right and delightful. Down went the little sophs> 
bed In a closet wliich they had found it necessary to makeup for odi 
/light, the state-bed not being ready until tlie following day; ni 
witli tlie perfect high-breeding of a prince, he saw in the IsHt m- 
ture of tlie arrangements for his reception, and the least sooosMAd 
of the attempts to entertain him, nothing but the good intenUoa md 
aflection which had suggested them. 

The first great question which arose was— At what hour vooU 

the Count Fitz-Hum be pleased to take supper ? But this quMUnn 

the Count Fitz-Hum referred wholly to the two ladies ; and for tUi 

one night ho notified bis p\casuTe IYaX. ho o^lkict c«n£<^HEE<s ^aodilU 

invited. Frtdsely at eleven o'cVock \Vie v^Vj •^ ^««tt. ^tt «^{V*\ 
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tuch was senred on the round table in the library. The Count 
it»-Hum, we have the pleasure of stating, was in the best health 
id spirits ; and, on taking his seat, he smiled with the most pater- 
il air, at the same time bowing to the ladies who sat on his right 
ndleft hand, and saying — *' Ou ])eut-on etre tnieiuc, gu'au tein de 
ifamiUe /'* At which words tears began to trickle down the cheeks 
f the commissioner, overwhelmed with the sense of the honour and 
■ppiness which were thus descending jyleno imbre upon his family, 
nd finding nothing left to wish for, but that the whole city had 
ecu witness to his felicity. Even the cook came in for some dis- 
mt rays and emanations of the princely countenance *, for the Count 
*1tz-Hum condescended to express his entire approbation of the sup- 
ler, and signified his pleasure to Von Hoax that the cook should be 
unembered on the next vacancy which occurred in the palace esta- 
ilirimient. 

*' Tears such as tender fathers shed " had already on this night 
ledewed the cheeks of the commissioner; but before he retired to 
ted. He was destined to shed more and still sweeter tears ; fbr after 
Bpper he was honoured by a long private interview with the count, 
B which that personage expressed his astonishment (indeed, he must 
ly, his indignation) that merit so distinguished as that of Mr Pig 
bould so long have remained unknown at court. " I now see more 
ban ever," said he, ** the necessity there was that I should visit my 
kites incognito." And he then threw out pretty plain intimations 
kit a place, and even a title, would soon be conferred en his host. 
Jpon this Pig wept copiously ; and, upon retiring, being imme- 
iately honoured by an interview with Mr Von Hoax, who assured 
im that he was much mistaken if he thought that his highness 
ver did these things by halves, or would cease to watch over the for- 
iBies of a family whom he had once taken into his special grace ; the 
;ood man absolutely sobbed like a child, and could neither utter a 
rord, nor get a wink of sleep that night. 

All night the workmen pursued their labours, and by morning 
he state apartments were in complete preparation, fiy this time it 
ms miiversally known throughout the city who was sleeping at the 
ommissioner^s. As soon, therefore, as it could be supposed agree- 
Ue to him, the trained bands of the town marched down to pay 
heir respects by a morning salute. The drums awoke the count, 
rho rose immediately, and in a few minutes presented himself at 
he window — bowing repeatedly and in the most gracious manner. 
I prodigious roar of '* Vival Serenissimus !*^ ascended from the mob ; 
Okongst whom the count had some difiiculty in desciying the mar- 
ial body who were parading below; that gallant got^ ii\\xe\.era\%^ vtv 
et, fourteen strong, of whom nine were re]portei ftt lot wwVcfc^ 
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the " balance of tiTc/* as their oommerdal l«der obn 
either on the aick-lisU-or, at least, not ready for " all^vo 
too loyal to decline a labour of love like the present. 
receiTed the report of the commanding officer ; and d 
dressing himself to Von Hoax, but loud enough to be o 
the officer) that he had seldom seen a more soldierly bod 
who had more the air of veteran troop& The offioer'i 
burned vrith the anticipation of communicating so flattc 
ment to his corps ; and his delight was not diminished 1 
ing the words — *' early promotion," and <* order of mer 
transports of his gratitude, he determined that the foui 
fire a volley; but this was an event not to be acoom 
hurry ; much forethought and a deep premeditation wei 
a considerable " balance " of the gallant troops were i 
fait in the art of loading, and a considerable " balance " 
kets not quite au fait in the art of going ofil Men ( 
being alike veterans, the agility of }'outh was not to be 
them ; and the issue was — ^that only two guns did acti 
" But in commerddl cities,*' as the good-natured count 
his host, ** a large discount must always be made on ] 
ment." 

BreakfjBst now over ; the bells of the churches were i 
streets swarming with people in their holiday clothes ; ax 
deputations, with addresses, petitions, &c., from the coi 
guild of the dty were forming into processions. Fin 
town-council, with the chief burgomaster at their head 
order for the reduction of fees, &c., was naturally mad 
of a dutiful remonstrance ; great was the joy with which 
answer was received : — " On the word of a prince, ht 
heard of it before : his signature must have been obtaix 
court intrigue ; but he could assure his faithful council, 
return to his capital his first care would be to punish th 
so scandalous a measure ; and to take such other steps, ol 
description, as were due to the long services of the pet 
to the honour and dignity of the nation." The counc 
presented seriatim^ and had all the honour of kissing ha 
gentlemen having withdrawn, next came all the trading 
each with an address of congratulation expressive of loi 
tion, but uniformly bearing some little rider attached to 
exdusdve nature. The tailors prayed for the general 
seamstresses, as nuisances and invaders of chartered ri| 
terests. The shoemakers, in oon^unction with the 
camera, complained that Providence \ffiA Vu ^vsv «»! 
with iht valuable property o« Tp«Wb»XAsKv«»--\l \^' 
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the inm-trade Mrere allowed to oounteract this benign arrangemeni 
liy driving nails into all men's shoe-soles. The hair-dressers were 
modest, indeed too modest in their demands— confining themselyes 
to the request, that for the better encouragement of wigs, a tax 
should be imposed on every man who wore his own hair, and that it 
diould be felony for a gentleman to appear without powder. The 
glaziers were content with the existing state of things ; only that 
they felt it their duty to complain of the police regulaticm against 
breaking the windows of those who refused to join in public illumi- 
nations : a regulation the more harsh, as it was wdl known that 
MilHjtorms had for many years sadly fallen off, and the present huie 
of hail-ftones were scandalously degenerated from their ancestors of 
the last generation. The bakers complained that their enemies had 
accused them of wishing to sell their bread at a higher price ; which 
was a base insinuation ; all they wished for was, that they might di- 
minish their loaves in siase; and this, upon public grounds, was 
highly requisite : " fulness of bread ** being notoriously the root of 
jacobinism, and under the present assize of bread, men ate so much 

Inead that they did not know what the d they would be at. A 

course of small loaves would therefore be the best means of bringing 
them round to sound principles. To the bakers succeeded the pro- 
jectors ; the first of whom offered to make the town conduits and 
sewers naTigable, if his highness would " lend him a thousand 
pounds.*' The clergy of the city, whose sufferings had been great 
fiom the weekly soourgings which they and their works received 
from the town newspaper, called out clamorously for a literary cen- 
sorship. On the other hand, the editor of the newspaper prayed for 
unlimited freedom of the press and abolition of the law of libel. 

Certainly the Count Fitz-Hum must have had the happiest art of 
reconciling contradictions, and insinuating hopes into the most des- 
perate cases: for the petitioners, one and all, quitted his presence 
delighted and elevated with hope. Possibly one part of his secret 
might lie in the peremptory injunction which he laid upon all the 
petitioners to observe the profoundest silence for the present upon 
his intentions in their favour. 

The corporate bodies were now despatched ; but such was the re- 
port of the prince's gracious affability, that the whole town kept 
crowding to the commissioner's house, and pressing for the honour of 
&n audience. The commissioner represented to the mob, that his 
highness was made neither of steel nor of granite, and was at length 
^om out by the fatigues of the day. But to this every man am- 
swered, that what be bad to say would be Wished \it\Nso 'wot^^ viA. 
could not add much to the prince's fatigue •, auAdWc^VXXv^vt ^cwaas^ 
before the house aa firm as a wall. In \h\s CKvfeT%«vc^ ^^iCiWSpX 
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Fita^Hum resorted to a ruse. He sent round a servant finom the 
back-door to mingle with the crowd, and proclaim that a mad-dog 
was ranging about the streets, and had already bit many other dogs 
and sereral men. This answered : the cry of ** mad d<^ " was set 
up ; the mob flew asunder from their cohesion, and the blodode of 
the Pig-house was raised. Farewell, now, to all faith in man or 
dog ; for all might be among the bitten, and consequently might in 
turn be among the biters. 

The night was now come ; dinner was past, at which all the gran- 
dees of the place had been present : all had now departed, delighted 
with the condescensions of the count, and puzzled only on one point, 
viz,, the extraordinary warmth of his attentions to the commissioner's 
daughter. The young lady's large fortune might have explained 
this excessive homage in any other case, but not in that of a prince, 
and beauty or accomplishments they said she had none. Here then 
was subject for meditation without end to all the curious in 
natural philosophy. Amongst these, spite of parental vanity, wen 
the commissioner and his wife ; but an explanation was soon given, 
which however did but explain one riddle by another. The count 
desired a private interview, in which, to the infinite astonishment of 
the parents, .he demanded the hand of their daughter in marriage. 
State policy, he was awTirc, opposed such connexions ; but the plead- 
ings of the heart outweighed dl considerations of that sort ; and he 
requested, that with the consent of the young lady, the marriage 
might be solenmized immediately. The honour was too much for 
the commissioner ; he felt liimself in some measureguilty of treason, 
by harbouring for one moment hopes of so presumptuous a nature* 
and in a great panic he ran away and hid himself in the wine-cdlar. 
Here he imbibed fresh courage ; and, upon his re-ascent to the upper 
world, and finding that his daughter joined her entreaties to those of 
the count, he began to fear tliat the treason might lie on the other 
side, viz., in opposing the \>ishes of his sovereign ; and he joyfully 
gave his consent: upon which, all things being in readiness, the 
marriage was immediately celebrated, and a select company, who 
witnessed it, had the honour of kissing the hand of the new Coun- 
tess Fitz-Hum. 

Scarcely was tlie ceremony concluded, before a horseman's horn 
was heard at the commissioner's gate. " A special messenger with 
despatches, no doubt," said the count *, and immediately a servant 
entered with a box bearing the state arms. Von Hoax unlocked the 
box ; and from a great body of papers which he said were " merely 
petitions, addresses, or despalcVies iioixv fcwA^xi ^wers," he drew 

out uiid presented to the count «l " d«s^B.\Rift. tt«iTo.>^'^f«'^ cnosb. 

cil. " The count read it, TepcateaVv a\ffus%>^^^Msiftas«A^«s*. 
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*' No 1]ad nevvs, I hope ?" said the commisBioner, deriving oounige 
from his recent alliance ^th the state personage to ask after the stat* 
«fiairs. 

" No, no ; none of any importance/' said the count, with great 
suavity ; ** a little rebellion, nothing more," smiling at the same 
time with the most imperturbable complacency. 

" Rebellion !" said Mr Pig, loud : " nothing morer said Mr Pig 
to himself. " Why, what upon earth " 

" Yes, my dear sir, rebellion : a little rebellion. Very unpleasant* 
as I believe you were going to observe: truly unpleasant: and dis- 
tressing to every well-regulated mind 1" 

*' Distressing ! ay, no doubt ; and very awful. Are the rebels in 
strength ? Have they possessed themselves of " 

" Oh, my dear sir!" interrupted Fitz-Hum, smiling with the 
utmost gayety, ** make yourself easy : nothing like nipping these 
things in the bud. Vigour, and well-timed lenity will do wonders. 
What most disturbs me, however, is the necessity of returning in- 
stantly to my capital : to-morrow I must be at the head of my 
troops, who have already taken the field : so that I shall be obliged 
to quit my beloved bride without a moment's delay ; for I would not 
have her exposed to the dangers of war, however transient." 

At this moment the carriage, which had been summoned by Von 
Hoax, rolled up to the door: the count whispered a few tender words 
in the ear of his bride ; uttered some nothings to her father, of which 
all that transpired were the words — " truly distressing," and <* every 
well-constituted mind ;" smiled most graciously on the whole com. 
pany, pressed the commissioner's hand as fervently as he had done 
on his arrival, stepped into the carriage, and in a few moments " the 
blue landau," and the gentleman with " superb whiskers " had 
vanished through the city gates. 

Early the next morning, under solemn pledges of secrecy, <* the 
rebellion " and the marriage were circulated in every quarter of the 
town ; and the more so, as strict orders had been left to the contrary. 
With respect to the marriage, all parties (especially fathers, mothers, 
and daughters) agreed privately that his serene highness was a great 
fool % but, as to the rebellion, the guilds and companies declared un- 
animously that they would fight for him to the last man. Mean- 
time the commissioner presented his accounts to the council : they 
were of startling amount; and, although prompt payment seemed 
the most prudent measure towards the £Either-in-law of a reigning 
prince, yet, on the other hand, the " rebellion " suggested argu- 
ments for demurring a little. And accordingly the commissioner 
fras informed that Ida accounts were adnnl^M ad deliiberauduTn.. ^^f^ 
returning bomeg the commissioner found m VSaa tsiiNiwni «b>»x%»^ ^^ 

'J 2 
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spBtdi which had fidlen out of the pocket of Von Hoax: thii, he 
at first surprised to discover, was nothing but a sheet of Uanlc paper. 
Howeyer, on recollecting himself, ** No doubt,*' said he, " in timM 
of rebellion ink is not safe : no doubt some important inteUigenoe is 
oonoealed in this sheet of white paper, which some mysterious che- 
mical preparation must reyeal.'* So saying, he sealed up the de- 
spatch, sent it off by an estafette, and charged it in a supplementary 
note of expenses to the council. 

Meantime the newspapers arrived from the capital, but they aid 
not a word of the rebellion ; in fact, they were more than ususU/ 
dull, not containing even a lie of much interest. All this, however, 
the commissioner ascribed to the prudential policy which their own 
safety dictated to the editors in times of rebellion ; and the kuiger 
the silence lasted so much the more critical (it was inferred) must be 
the state of aflairs ; and so much the more prodigious that accama« 
lating arrear of great events which any dedsive blow would opoi 
upon them. A t length , when the general patience began to give way, 
a newspaper arrived, which, under the head of domestic inteUigence, 
communicated the following anecdote : 

" A curious hoax has been played off on a certain loyal and an- 

dent borough-town not a hundred miles from the little river P • 

On the accession of our present gracious prince, and before his per- 
son was generally known to his subjects, a wager of large amount 
\yaa laid by a certain Mr Yon Holster, who had been a gentleman of 
the bed-chamber to his late highness, that he would succeed in pass- 
ing himself off upon the whole town and corporation in question f(Nr 
the new sovereign. Having pfo^ed the way for his own success by a 
previous communication through a derk in the house of W— — & 
Co., he departed on his errand, attended by an agent for the partki 
who betted against him. This agent bore the name of Y(hi Hoax; 
and, by his report, the wager has been adjudged to Yon Holster as 
brilliantly won. Thus far all was well ; what follows, however, is 
still better. Some time ago a young lady of lai^e fortune, and still 
larger expectations, on a visit to the capital, had met vrith Mr Yw 
H., and had clandestinely formed an acquaintance which had ripened 
into a strong attachment The gentleman, however, had no fi)rtime, 
or none which corresponded to the expectations of the lady's £unily> 
Under these circumstances, the lady (despairing in any other way of 
obtaining her father's consent) agreed, that in connexion with hie 
scheme for vrinning the wager, he should attempt anther, more in- 
teresting to them both : in pursuance of which arrangement, he con- 
trived to fix himsdf under his princdy incognito at the Tery house 
of Mr Commissioner P., t)ia f&Vlkvei oi \a& ix»s^x^% «sA >3&RkiNflaU 
is, that he has actually mairleA \iex vaV\i VJcka ^xkNCvt^ v^^b^a&sigl^ 
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iier friends. Whether the sequel of the afikir will oorrespond with 
its success hitherto, remains, however, to be seen. Certain it if, 
that for the present, until the prince's pleasure can be taken, Mr 
Von Holster has been committed to prison under the new law for 
abolishing bets of a certain description, and also for haTing presumed 
to j>ersonate the sovereign." 

Thus far the newspaper :— however, in a few days, all clouds 
hanging over the prospects of the young couple cleared away. Mr 
Von Holster, in a dutiful petition to the prince, declared that he 
had not personated his serene highness. On the contrary, he had 
Ifiven himself out both before and after his entry into the town for 
00 more than the Count FiUs-Hum ; and it was they^ the good people 
of that town, who had insisted on mistaking him for a prince; it they 
Would kiss his hand, was it for him, an bumble individual of no pre> 
tensions, arrogantly to refuse? If they would make addrenes to 
him, was it for an inconsiderable person like himself rudely to re- 
fuse to listen or to answer, when the greatest kings (as was notorious) 
always attended and replied in the most gracious terms ? On fur- 
ther inquiry, the whole circumstances were detailed to the prince, 
and amused him greatly ; but, when the narrator came to the final 
article of the ** rebellion,** (under which sounding title a friend of 
Von Holster's had communicated to him a general plot among his 
:!reditors for seizing his person,) the good-natured prince laughed so 
immoderately, that it was easy to see that no very severe punishment 
•vould follow. In fact, by his services to the late prince. Von H. 
lad established some claims upon the gratitude of this, an acknow- 
edgment which the prince generously made at this seasonable crisis. 
Such an acknowledgment from such a quarter, together with some 
ither marks of favour to Yon H., could not fail to pacify the " rebels ** 
igainst that gentleman, and to reconcile Mr Commisrioner Pig to a 
narriage which he had already once approved of. His scruples had 
triginally been vanquished in the wine-cellar, and there also it was, 
hat upon hearing of the total extinction of the ** rebellion,** he 
irowncd all scruples for a second time. 

The town of— has, however, still occasion to remember the 
Aue landau, and the superb whiskers, from the jokes which they 
ire now and then called on to parry upon that subject. Doctor 

B , in particular, the ph}^cian of that town, having originally 

)£rered 100 dollars to the man who should notify to him his appoint- 
iient to the place of court physician, has been obliged solemnly to 
idvertise in the gazette for the information of the wits in the capital, 
* that he will not consider himself bound to that promise; seeing 
hat every week he receives so many private iio\i^caW<aia q1 ^ia.\.%:^ 
ffntimut, that it vrovld quite beggar Mm. lo ip»:^ tot VickftTBL ^\. >iB«.\. 
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THE MINSTREL'S HOUR. 

Whsn day is done, and clouds "kre lowr. 

And flowers are honey-dew. 
And Hesper'B lamp begins to glow 

Along the western blue. 
And homeward wing the turtle-doves. 
Then comes the hour the minstrel loves. 

Far in the dimness curtfdn*d round. 

He hears the echoes all 
Of rosy vale» or grassy mound. 

Or distant waterfall ; 
And shapes are on his dreaming sig-hr. 
That keep their beauty for the night 

And still, as shakes the sadden breexe, 

The forest's deepening shade. 
He hears on Tuscan evening seas 

The silver serenade : 
Or, to tlie field of battle borne. 
Swells at the sound of trump and horn. 

The star, that peeps the leaves between. 

To him is but the light 
That, from some lady's bower of grden^ 

Shines to her pilgrim knight ; 
Who feels her spell around him twine. 
And hastens home from Palestine. 

Or, if some wandering peasant's son;*- 

Come sweetened firom the vale. 
He hears the stately, mitred throng 

Around the altar's pale ; 
Or sees the dark-eyed nuns of Spain, 
Bewitching, blooming, young, in vain. 

And thus he thinks the hoar away 

In sweet, anworldly folly ; 
And loves to see the shades of grey. 

That feed his melancholy : 
Fiiiding sweet speech and thought in ail. 
Star, leaf, wind, song, and waterfall. 

Rbt. G. Crolv. 
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THE DEMON MUSICIAN.* 

** And a maeic voice and venw* 
Hath baptized thee with a cune ; 
And a spirit of the air 
Hath begirt thee with a snare ; 
In the wind tliere is a voice 
Shall forbid thee to rejoice ; 
And to thee shall night deny 
All the quiet of her sky ; 
■•M*- « «- 'AVd the day shall have a sen 

Which sliali make thee wish it done.**— Btrox. 

On a calm evening, in the spring of the year 18—, a groop of 
peasants were enjoying themselyes in a vineyard on the bwder of 
the Black Forest. The toils of the day being over, they had ii- 
sembled to celebrate the marriage of two young villagers who had 
long been attached, and were now united. The girl was a spaAIiiig 
bnmette, full of life and gayety ; the youth, more sedate, someidiit 
retired in habits, a great lover of music, and universally conridend 
a most skilful performer. He was an orphan, and derived his diief 
support from his violin, with which he was wont every night to 
entertain his neighbours, who, in return, stored his cottage ^th 
volimtary contributions ; and many of the damsels envied Maddino 
for her good fortune in winning such a handsome young hudband m 
Ursenstein, the musidan. 

At a small distance from the rest sat the bridegroom and his bride ; 
it might have been thought that they had thus withdrawn to indalgo 
in their new-licensed love, but it was not so ; for though the ey«s of 
the girl were fixed tenderly upon his ooimtenance, he met not thrfr 
fond expression. He ^vas looking earnestly through the bushes, and 
listening eagerly for some distant sound. The bride watched Uii 
for a time in silence, content with her untold happiness. She «■ 
thinking that he was now irrevocably her own, her very own, -ind 
that one idea was too exquisite to need the aid of language ; but v 
his ab&traction continued unbroken, his every sense seemingly ooa- 
centrated upon some unseen object, Madeline began to feel thitiko 
>vas neglected, and timidly inquired what attracted his attentiiv* 
The bridegroom answered not, but he held his head nearer to tko 
ground, and drew in his breath that he might listen more Snteiiti7. 
Aladeline put up her pretty red lip poutingly, and puUed, with a 
sudden twitch, a coral blossom from the loaded branches that 
djiDoped around her ; then, with the tenacity of feminine pride, ako 
stole a cautious glance lowtiTda Yv« ^ovnv^ i^cti^ «& >Qctf!n[|Ji.iha 

♦ From ♦ The IIo>a\ \aA^'» ^^«M^t»: 
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feared that they should witness her lover's ooldiiessi A smile almost 
of triumph met her glance->it was on the face of one whose loye she 
^rejected. She ooloared, and endeavoured to seem engaged in 
affixing the flower tastefully to her girdle, but it wotdd not be ar- 
ranged as she wished, and, with a hand less gentle than usual, she 
plocked it from her waist, scattering its crimson leaves upon the 
(neosward at her side, and all the while she tried to look as if she 
Were not vexed. 

" Enchanting i exquisite !*' acclaimed Ursenstdn. 

The briUiant eyes of the bride flashed, and a smile mantled over 
her peachy cheek ; but Ursenstein was not thinking of her, and he 
saw not tiiat witching look. Madeline felt that he did not^ her 
Shnoes fell upon the tattered flower, and a pang darted. thioagh her 
bttrt, for it seemed, in its scattered loveliness, to be an fanUem of 
boBell A sigh struggled from her b'ps — ^it wnked Ursenstein into 
collection, for he loved the fond girl dearly. 

" Why sighs my Madeline upon her bridal day ?" he asked, look- 
Of tenderly into her face. With half a tear and half a blush, she 
onvered, ** You were not wont, Ursenstein, to be so absent" — 
* Nor am I absent now, sweetest But who could listen to sounds 
delicious without emotion ?'*—" Sounds ? I heard none!" — 
'Nonel'*— " No, nor you neither; I do believe that you are 
li^euning. I ever told you that the violin was my rival, for I have 
ften had cause to be jealous of it ; and now see how you behave 
ipon our bridal day. It is not kind, Ursenstein, indeed it is not.*'— 
' Be not angry, dearest Madeline," said Ursenstein, putting aside 
be dark ringlets which played about her brows. '* If I love music, 
k)ve nothing mortal save thyself; and surely my passion for so 
<^eet an art can never interfere with thy happiness." — " How can I 
i&that?*' retorted the petulant girl. ** If on a day like this you 
ivB way to such wild fancies, the time may come when music may 
ake thee mad."— >" Fancies I dear one; these were no fimded 
imds, or if they were, I would that they might last for ever. Oh, 
adeline ! what so delicious, when the gentle breath of departing 
y is kissing its farewell upon thy cheek, to b'stcn to the vesper 
'mn stealing over the valley. Then music is most dearly welcome 
the melting heart ; even the distant carol of the joyous peasants 
turning from their daily labour, sounds harmonious then. The 
ening song of the thankful birds rises sweetly then. But what 
ias is it thus to feel thy presence, my own loved Madeline, while 
lening to such melody as that which even now ing| iooing from 
nder dump of trees."—*' I heard no such sounds," said Madeline, 
gjiiy; ** and if such had been, my ear is && o^^u&^vnt cifa\.^ — 
Vot hear itl-^yvhy hark! — even now \t c»m«ik ^i^isv\— 'osax^^ % 
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yet utxirtT." — " I litai it not.** — " It mint be a wauderinf qpiiit 
from that multitudinous choir Mfhti are ever warbUng, witii tonefiil 
voices, ' Glory to God, and to the Uedeemer.* '* 

Suddenly a loud discordant crash was heard ; Madeline shrieked, 
and put her hands to her ears. Ursenstein sprang trom the groond, 
wliile a dense cloud seemed to &H around the startled peasants. ** I 
heard it tlien," whispered Madeline, in low fearful tunes. ** It loi 
indeed no mortal hand that struck that chord ! it was too horrible!**-' 
** Hush !** said Ursenstein, in the same low eager tone. '* Hufc, 
again 1 Is it not glorious ? Is it not divine ?'* A strain of deUdooi 
melody swelled upon the breeze ; all heard, all with mute attcndoi 
listened. " It can be nothing good, Ursenstein. Let us go,** on* 
treated the bride, " for still in every dying fall I hear again tkat 
horrid crash. Well do }ou know that no holy thing has dweDiag 
within the bomidurles of that dreadful forest. Come, love,** and riM 
tried to drag him aAvay ; ** it is not good that we should listai t» 
those magic sounds. *' " Be it angel or devil, I will know what it ii !** 
exckumed Ursi-nstcin, breaking from her hold, and dashing dei> 
perately among the trees. As he ran, the air grew louder and men 
gay, — tlicn it sank into scarcely breathing modulation. He oouUI 
hiive wept to hear its pathetic wailing — then it was liko the chirping 
of birds, but sweeter than birds ever sang — now it was louder than i 
full band — martial — exhilarating — ^now tender— now festive— 4Miw 
murmuring, with a cry more piteous than the complaining of ever- 
tortured fiends — now it was the shriek of the maniao^-and now the 
fervent outrpourings of the one universal passion. 

Still Ursenstein went on, until he luid left the valley fSur behind ; 
but he knew not tliat, for he never once looked back, nor saw the 
lost red gleam of the passing twilight fade in the gloom of the faiark 
chasm into which he liad penetrated. It was a rugged ravine, hol- 
lowed out of the solid rock by the force of the torrent Above, the 
larch and mountain fir drooped heavily, making there an cveriasting 
night Reptiles and unclean birds hod refuge there, and as Unok- 
stuin entered, a startled owl hooted, and a bat, frightened from its 
retreat, swept roughly past his face. He felt it, but he scaicely 
dashed it aside, for now the sounds quivered and thrilled more har- 
moniously, falling into a tender cadence, and then all was sileooe. 

'< Wondrous divinity I sweet wakener of enraptured wood-nymphs, 
where art thou? Appear, and let mo worehip thee I" eyrlaimsd 
Ursenstein, as impatiently he tried to pierce the dim obscurity <yf thii 
dismal glen. No answer ^vas returned ; nor could his moBtscaichinf 
glances discover aught that bore visible form or feature. 

A black pool of stagnant wailt^T, bull i£U)a\Vi«d Qv^s^tto^^^ bis 
father progress -, but UrscnsUm ^mcYvvA ivo\., >;^<(^w^ «dABe« v^m 
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wnre glaring upon him, and serpents vrure coiling aroond his feet ; 
whfle, ever and anon, the melancholy owl hooted, and the silence 
was sadder for that fearful interruption. 

** Where art thou, great musician?" said he. ** Thou player ' 
upon an instrument unknown to mortal skill I Magician of the 
loul I I pray to thee— see— on the cold and flinty rock, upon which 
the sun never shines, and the summer breeze never plays — here, 
among the abject things of the earth, in the humility of my heart, I 
adjure thee listen to my supplication. If thou art an angel, waft me 
into Elysium, and bear me on the wings of the clouds where thou 
wilt, and whither, so I but learn to create such sweet harmony, and 
to be like thee a prince of thy divine science ! 'Twas bliss to hear 
thee for a moment ; 'twill be heaven to listen to thee for ever. But 
if — '* and his hands compressed so firmly, that the tightened palms 
flowed blood from under the indenting nails, while cold dews, 
gathering thickly upon his forehead, streamed slowly over his pale 
face. ** But if thou be a demon, still do I cry to thee. Great 
sorcerer! Mighty tempter! King of the human heart! Sovereign 
of the passions 1 Hail i all hail ! Here, beside the lightning-blasted 
pine— on the corrupt pond's brink — in thine own dark den — I kneel 
to greet thee! Here, where the owlet's scream mingles with no 
human sound but my voice only — where the raven looks down from 
her leafy car, and the eagle's eye gleams on thy toad-slimed throne 
— I pray to thee, teach me thine art!" — " Thine art!" the rock 
repeated. " Teach me thine art," echoed the half-frantic enthusiast. 
*• Or at least be visible to thy votary's eyes." He paused — there 
was a rushing as of wings — and a murmuring like the motion of the 
waters. '* Why bafHest thou thy pupil?" impatiently inquired the 
youth. " Three nights, as I tried to sleep, thou hast visited me. 
To me only was it given to hear thy strains. To me is it given to 
acquire thy excellence. Come, then, spirit of darkness or of light ! 
— ^whether thou hidest in the foldings of the rainbow's manj-ooloured 
mantle, or ridest upon the red roaring billows, whence arise the 
flames of vast Vesuvius !— still do I invoke thee, wonderful spirit !— > 
Great master — learned teacher— appear, appear!" 

Scarcdy had the words escaped his lips, before there was a low 
rumbling noise. He bowed his head until his body was prostrate, in 
his deep reverence. When he looked again, an aged man, clotlied 
in Uack attire from head to foot, whose long elf-locks protruded partly 
anmnd and about his head, and partly full clotted over his shoulders, 
was seated opposite on a huge block of granite. The hue of his 
oounteuuMe was a greoiish yellow. His features famlu^^tni&ik.. 
Hh eyet glittered redly a supernatural light, Wke \}\e sijec\,'w\ s^wW* 
ihatare bellered to Hash from the bones of t\ve unbuticA \)cv\!\«>i«c\o«« 
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His linilw hung kwse aiid limberly one to the other, as thoqf] 
touch ^-ould displace the unknitted joints ; and all his moTsms 
were singularly uncouth. In his skeleton fingers he held a ¥iol 
which he hugged close to his brea8t--clawing, and soratehing, s 
tugging the while, as if he were torturing a living creature ; md t 
thing, as he pulled it, sent forth superhuman sounds, now Janghh 
as with glee ; now wailing, as with agony. Ursenstein gaaed op 
the instrument, and fimded that he saw the tides palpitate Hi 
eyident pulsation. " Is it a violin, or a creature of life and sod 
gasped Ursenstein. The old man put the instrument into his hn 
and grinned. Such a grin ! '* IVelre years hare I played i 
▼iolin,** Bttid the youth, " and I lore it so deariy that I have spv 
no labour to learn it well, but nothing could I conceive like wktt 
now have heard.*' Again the old man grinned, bat he uttered i 
a word. '' Make me to know thine art, 1 entreat thee !** — ** Wk 
wilt thou give me in return ?" inquired the old man ; for the ii 
time letting his harsh dissonant voice bo heard. *' Aught that tb 
canst ask, which I have the power to bestow." ** In truth ?'*—« ] 
very truth. 'Twere all too little for such ability as thine."—** Tb 
who seek knowledge must be bold and courageous," replied the c 
man, with a sardonic smile. " And kck 1 either quality ?— if yi 
deem so, put me to the proof," said Ursenstein; expanding I 
brawny chest, and erecting himself into the attitude of a yea 
Hercules. The old man surveyed him from head to ibot ai 
sneered ; then he beckoned him nearer and whispered— 4Aaf whiipi 
and what more passed yvaa never known. But Uraenstcin retmni 
not that night to his young bride— and when at day-break ha entw 
the cottage where the weeping Madeline sat, her companions ilarfc 
at his appearance, for a blight had fallen upon his ripe manbosi 
and his strong frame was shrunken and withered— he put asSdt ti 
questioners with a hurried gesture and took Maddine in his ann 
but when she looked to recognise the lover of her youth, she reosflc 
from the glaring of his wild eyes— and when he pressed a kiai opo 
lier lips, she shrieked with terror, for his were cold as ice. 



The winter came, the storm descended, and Madeline, now 
months a wife, prepared for the period when other duties dMWl 
daim her attention, and the smiles of her child repay the mn 
anxious hours caused by its wayward parent — Lonely she sat Hrtn 
ing to the beating of the tempest, wishing for him whose afaMBC 
was too common to excite surprise. The neat supper was prepsMri 
tlw hearth dean swept, and the lamp fresh trimmed : while A 
solitary wife plied her needle for Vkift caL^^cx^ft^ «xus^%<m^ 'Vwfaiii 
often as the hoUow blast YiOwVed Oaiwii|SfcL\SA^ ^as^flfi^ww^^ iMMh^^ 
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>vhfoperiog a prayer for the wanderer— for still ihe loved him with oil 
the Intensity .of woman's enduring affection; and strange as Unso* 
tein had become, he was not yet mideserring of her lore — for though 
to others moody, he waft still kind, save in his wanderings, to her. 

Whaterer had passed at that awful intenriewin the demon's glen, 
it seemed that the price demanded by the old man was too great, for 
Ursenstein gained no additional skill though he played much, and 
laboured hard. Once, when he was surrounded by his friends he 
Med utterly, and though he used his best efforts to please, he pro- 
duced nothing but false intcmations and broken sounds ; then the 
idiisper went round that he had lost the memory of his art Ursen- 
ttdn heard it, and threw down the yiolin in disgust, but Madeline, 
as she strore to encourage him, saw a withered old face sneering 
ever the shoulders of the crowd ; the next moment her husband was 
away into the Black Forest, and the hideous stranger was gone also. 
From that time, the absence of Ursenstein became more frequent, 
and of longer continuance, and Madeline saw that day by day he 
wasted to a mere shadow. The fine contour of his lace was gone— 
Ids cheeks sank — ^his visage grew peaked, and if he smiled, it was a 
smile to chill not cheer the gazer — ^his heart also seemed gradually 
to contract— he was becoming hourly more selfish, and leas grateful 
tor kindness; but when the storm-cloud burst, and the thunder 
nared, and the heavy drops pattered against the casement, Madeline, 
Hatching for his return, thought only of the lover of her young days, 
and remembered no fault in him who was her husband. 

The twelfth hour had passed, yet still he came not — she laid down 
her work, now wetted with tears, and crept to the door — she opened 
it, her hand was lingering on the latch, when she was rudely pushed 
aside by a man dripping with the rain, he threw himself into a chair 
and laughed — ^it was Ursenstein! — *' I have it I 1 have itl" he ex- 
daimed, hugging dosely somethii^ that he carried under his coat . 
'' What have you got, love?" gently inquired the wife. '* That 
which will make me great 1 that which will make me rich ! — It is 
here, hero 1 " and he claq>ed it closer with a maniac ecstacy. " What 
is it, Ursenstein ?"—** See ! here! here!" and he drew from his 
breast the old man's violin. '* Is it better than your own?*' asked 
the astonished wife. " Better 1" and he shouted still more gleefully, 
*' remember you not the musician of our bridal ?'* Madeline shud* 
dered, ai^ sighed. " It was his ; and now it is mine 1— my own ! — 
and I can play upon it as he did." — ** Did he sell it you?" — ** Ay, 
I bought it with a price! — a price — shall I tell you what?"— and he 
grasped both her hands with a frightful energy : Madeline turned 
pale and trembled, but she tried to smile, muxia^^s^x^^ ^^ K:<^^Vsh^ 
wimtwasit?'" 

IV, V 
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The husbond*8 eyes glared wolfishly into those of his wifisL— 43k 
was ftsdnated by their horrible expresBioii, and could not withdiw 
hen. " Shall I toll you ?" he roughly asked. — She oould not ammi 
but she screamed when she saw that his face bore no longer the im 
press of human feeling, but reflected in all, save his age, the im^p 
of that hideous stranger whom she had seen for a moment only, je 
never oould forget— there was the same sardonic sneer, the lesda 
visage, the same elf-locks — and her hands were grasped by tin 
fingers of a skeleton. 

■* Ursenstein I husband !*' she exclaimed, sinking upon her knae 
at his feet, " tell, in pity tell me, why this fearful mockery, tU 
terrible change?"—** Change*, wlmt change? — am 1 not thylw 
band still — there is no change, save that I am now greater than )» 
fore."^** Holy Virgin! art thou mad?" exckdmed the distraeta 
woman, dinghig to his knees. Art thou ill, my husband? — Is tk] 
brain right ?~tell me, dearest, hast thou pain, or ailing?— Dsi 
thou want aught thy faithful wife con give thee?" — *• Ay, by tki 
foul fiend do I ! — ^but I am not mad — ^nor siclt— yet I shall be, i^ 
but away, no more ! — ^to bed, woman ! — to bed ! — keep thyself secmne 
and safe, d'ye hear I I'll not have thee frightenedi^no^ no, not fm 
the world 1" — ** In the name of all that is holy, what mean jmV 
implored the wife ; for she saw that in his look, which told a drasi 
ful purpose. He was silunt, but his eyes spoke darkly. " If thM 
hast leagued with the evil one to destroy me !— if my blood be tb 
purchase-money of thine hellish instrument,'* exdaimed Maddlns 
rising in sudden indignation, ** why then, may Heaven foi]give th] 
sinful soul, thou iivicked man, and receive me also to its merey."— 
" No, no! not ihr/ life, not thine, Madeline," replied Ursenstein^ 
** Not mine ! — ^iiot mine 1 — my infant's then? — my unborn innooBi 
diild's ? — oh thou cruel monster ! — thou man with a stony heart 1- 
Was it for this thy cruel mercy ? — ^thou wouldst not have me tarrifiBd. 
lest my babe should die ; and disappoint thee of thy prey I Oh thsc 
inhuman wretch ! more savage than the beasts of the forest, for ths] 
love their young, protecting, not sacrificuig them. Oh God, Goc 
forgive thee !" 

At the name of the Deity the violin sent forth a dissonant shiM 
— such OS had issued from it on the bridal night Madeline sloppM 
her ears, when she heard again that frightful discord, and tbi 
screamed. ** It is a fiend ! a living fiend, that thou boldest to tUiM 
heart. — I tell thee it is a fiend : in the name of the Virgin strike il 
down!" But Ursenstein still kept the horrible thing dose to U 
breast, though his >vife was writhing; in convulsions at his feet. 

Before the morning Airoiie «i \ov«iV^\x>'^ N<i«&\)Q>Ttv,'<nV!mb woHtai 
countenance bore no trace oi las mo\i:wM;^& «n%.>nsii% \»xX \x '«wf>i 
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tl(U» that miserable woman would look again upon Unenstein. 
^luin he was permitted to. approach, he had hidden his violin; and 
hfln he took the baby in his arms, Madeline kept her breath that 
M might not shriek : but while he held it she coiled herself into a 
lU, ready to make a tiger-spring at the first, symptom that should 
efeoken harm to that cherub boy. Ursenstein, howeFor, kissed his 
m; and returned him harmless to the maternal bosom. 

The child grew in beauty, and learned to lisp the name of both its 
arents. Madeline taught him to put up his hands, and cry, ** Father, 
learest father! do not harm your own boy;" and Ursenstein used 
Itoten to his son. Once a tear fell upon the child's head, as thus 
le supplicated ; and once he pushed aside the urchin's clustering 
uris, saying that he was like his mother. Then Madeline repented 
hit she had suspected him of a wish to harm her darling, and she 
oned her husband better than before, because she alone loved him 
low. The peasants said that nothing human could alter a man as 
Jrsenstein was altered, scrupling not to affirm that he held converse 
vith evil spirits, because he had been heard to utter awful words ; 
ad a strange, shrill voice hod answered, though none could see a 
iving creature near him. Ursenstein well knew that he was hated ; 
ut he smiled scornfully, and still played his wondrous violin, draw- 
Bg forth such sounds, that travellers hearing them came nearer to 
is hut, forgetting their purposed journey while they listened ; but 
ver when the strain ceased, they would hurry away, whispering, 
ad name him as they went '* The Demon Musician." i 

At last the neighbours would no longer sell him food, nor hold in- 
jreourse of any kind with one whom they considered accursed. 
til crops withered ; his cattle died ; and famine fdll upon his ruined 
ottage. Madeline, too, grew faint and sick, with labouring to raise 
little com and fruit to furnish food for her child ; but her husband 
fibred no aid ; he still kept ever playing on, or whispering to his 
nearthly instrument. When he ate he greedily watched Madeline 
nd the boy, and seemed as he would tear the morsel from their 
Aouths ; and when she told him that their last loaf was eaten, he 
houted a loud wild laugh, cowered over his violin, and stared huu- 
;jily into the face of the child. 

Three days of misery had passed — Madeline had begged upon her 
mees at the thresholds of her former friends ; she asked but a crust 
o save her infant — her dying boy ! for she durst not name Ursen- 
itein : but they drove her away with opprobrium, and bade her home 
o her demon-gifted husband. She came back des^tm^ % ^« Og^^ 
mr crouching among the ashes, digging \\i% dviX. Itom >(SMi Y^^sisJcw 
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and ciBinming it by handfuls into his mouth. The mother, when 
she saw his oocupation, wept; but the father giimly gmiled; that 
look was worse thau the famine, and the miserable woman threw 
henelf upon the bed, hiding her face, that the memory of it might 
pass away. Presently^ she heard her boy*8 convulsive shriek; shs 
started up, the violin was beside him. Then, for that her houn 
were numbered, her visual organs strengthened, and it was given her 
to see the past and the present with a dear, true sight Her hus- 
band's rendezvous in the Black Forest appeared before her as in a 
picture ; his unholy compact was revealed : and when, taught by neb 
knowledge, she looked again towards her son, he was struggling with 
a monster, who tempted him with flood, which the famished child 
no sooner tried to grasp than it was withdrawn ; by which tortaia 
the victim being sorely vexed, the vile creature mocked him still 
more—holding largo pieces of meat and bunches of luscious fruit 
dose to his lips ; but as often as the infant opened his mouth, greedi* 
ly endeavouring to seize the viands, they mdted into air. At length 
the enraged boy sprang up, caught the monster by the throat, and 
flung it back ; but then, his feeble strength being utterly exhausted, 
he staggered and fell upon the ground a blackened corpse ; upon 
which the fiend yelled, and jabbered, and dapped its hands, and 
crowed. The mother, when she beheld that sight, threw up her 
anna, calling aloud on Heaven &r succour ; then ihe lay awhilt 
convulsed, and writhing in terrible agony ; bat when she heard her 
husband's horrid laugh, she laid down her head and dled^ §bk Jmt 
heart was broken* 

That night a tremendous crash awakened the viDagers irom their 
peaceful sleep ; upon hearing which they rushed out, half attired, 
upon the open green. The hut of Uisenstein, the muBician, had 
fallen. A blue flame quivered around and about it ; by whose light 
the crowd saw a dark, imp-like form seated on the summit of the 
ruins, chumping at a bone, which sometimes it widded over its 
head, and sometimes gnawed like a voradous dog. Ursenstein mi 
standing near with folded arms, calmly looking on : nor moved he 
for the execrations of the mob, who, terrified by the composure ef 
the bereaved man, hastily dispersed to their several homes; the 
mothers clasping their cliildren, and muttering pious ejaculationei 
the fathers carefully dosing their doors, that the foul fiend might 
find no entrance. 

'What became of Ursenstein after that night the peasants never 
knew. The ruins mouldered untouched over the bodies of the 
mother and her child ; and none dared after nightfall to pass that 
moumfm sepulchre. 
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Suddenly, at the ooiirt of Wlttembeiig^, a rumour arose that a 
wonderful violinist had arrived, but "where he had studied, or whence 
he came, none knew. His name was Wolstenbach; he proclaimed 
himself a German by birth, but from what part of the dominions he 
tnmld not tell. *' H« was," he said, '* a mugidan ; and that was all 
thit was requisite to be known: he was content to submit his claims 
to a fair judgment" 

His terms, however, were so excessive, that the professors of his 
art ridiculed the presumption of an unknown man *, but Wolstenbach 
only answered that '* he knew his power,'* and still persisted in his 
demand: so he was rejected. But, soon after, the neighbourhood 
where he lodged was filled with strange and wonderful stories; for 
his music was heard in the dead of the night, and crowds congregated 
in the street, squeezing each other to get near his habitation. It was 
said that he lived scantily, but ate greedily ; that he had no society, 
and held no converse with his fellow-men ; that he looked upon all 
who approached him with suspicion, and appeared to be a creature 
apart from human s> mpathies. His instrument was the sole depo- 
sitary of his thoughts, for he was often heard talking to it, as if it 
oould comprehend his words. Sometimes he would reproach it, 
CBlling it hard names and beating it ; and when sounds came from it 
at each blow, he would exclaim, *' Ay, Aend! cry and shriek! I 
owe thee something for thy luxurious feasting." Then would he 
<3utch the instrument, playing as in a frenzy, making horrible yell- 
iflgs, and growlings, and shrill shrieks to issue from it, so that those 
who heard, stopped their ears affrighted. At other times he would 
frolic with it, making it laugh and giggle like a tickled child ; and 
the hearers could not forbear laughing also, it was so oddly comical ; 
but all men agreed that he was a lunatic Such rumours reaching 
^e ears of the king, it was commanded that the stranger's terms 
should be accepted. A night was accordingly fixed for him to play 
^a public ; and when the morning of that day came, the professoi's 
formed themselves into groups, and prepared to sneer at his rehearsal ; 
l>ut they were disappointed, for he would not practise with the band 
as others had done, but obliged them to await the evening for the 
gratification of their curiosity. 

Night came ; — the theatre was crowded to the ceiling ;— the king 
find the chief of his nobility were there. The lu'gher order of pro- 
fessors were ranged upon the stage. They were to open with a 
grand overture, and all the musical talent or judgment that resided 
^thin a day's journey round the metropolis, were to be found 
^niong the audience of that evening The overluse \^%Q3v% VJsv^ 
»pectatois, for they could scarcely be called Uslenexs, vracst^ \» «xv^ 
'»> uneasily. The musicians played divinely, for lYve^ ex«tV«a^ NJokS^x 
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beitskiU. At length the piece was finished, and ft f 
moTement among the auditors showed that expectathu 
up to the highest pitch. The professors saw this, i 
waiting for theilr accustomed applause, sidled into th 
They formed a sort of semicircle around the spot on wh: 
bach was to stand. Some assumed the gravity of ju 
took snuiTand smiled superciliously ; while others again 
guine in their temperament, chuckled and nodded to t 
At last, when all were arranged, the violinist appeared 
with an indescribably awkward gait, straight down to tlM 
and bowed. The audience rose up as by one effort; 
stare of wonderment, then a burst of applause, though i 
why he applauded that strange ungraceful effigy of a : 
indeed, his excessive ugliness was merit, in the estim 
gaping multitude. The musicians bowed, and bowec 
never smiled. Then he drew his bow across the stringi 
flowed like oil ; he played on, and no one remembered 
not handsome : not a word was spoken, not a movement 
the professors forgot to be angry, mitil the charm was i 
the melody had ceased. It was then that the applause 
louder, longer than before, for now they knew why they ^ 
Wolstenbach received these honours without relaxing s 
bowed to the audience, to the professors, lowly, lowly, '. 
he never once looked up, for the ban was upon him, a 
not lift his eyes to meet the glance of the bright, and th 
but huddling his instrument under his arm, he shuffled a 
uncouth lanky walk, while a thousand tongues pronoui 
inspired master, an impersonation of musical genius, m 
no more mention of his reputed madness. 

Again and again he appeared, each time with added i 
poured on him like rain, but he abated nothing of his 
mony, nor of his desire for gain, because the vulture of 
ever gnawing in his bosom, as the famine had eaten inti 
boy. He travelled &r, spreading his name from one 
another ; but the thought of his wife and his son n&% 
for though he knew that they were to die by his oompa 
not that they were to ,die so fearfully. He had not £el 
them then, but it was the only human feeling that d 
after; for he despised the whole race of mankind, ai 
greedily sought their admiration, he looked down upon 
his crime-won pinnacle, and hated them all. The : 
whose aid he excelled, and NvYvom. Yv«n«\)& ^o^xcifed. «s«c \a 
bosom, was no less an object oi Yos d\^M%\.. Y^« cno 
the past; aiid he resented \\iq tBiun^Ti%!& v«\&^\v V^^ 
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on him in private, for it ^ras then that tlie Tile creature Iiad power 
torture him. But when the musldan's grasp was upon the strings 
that magic Tiolin, it became helpless in his hands, and he failed 
t to wreak upon it the Tengeanoe of his moody humour. In the 
Ue of assembled crowds, when the hour of triumph was come, he 
stted, and beat, and belaboured the fiend, whose shrieks and cries 
3re but so many subjects of admiration to the wondering auditory. 
Thus went Wolstenbach and his grim companion from court to 
urt, every where received as the sovereign of his art ; — ^his super- 
iman appearance every where engendering awful terror; — ^his 
aseless avarice, disgust ; — ^his unrivalled skill compelling admira- 
cm: — envied by professors, protected by princes, lauded and sup- 
)rted by nobles and fiur dames, who guessed not whence came the 
srmony which so much delighted, nor dreamt that they followed as 
popular idol — a demon musician. 



TO MONT BLANC. 

O RBATBN and earth ! how awful is thy form. 
Most mighty Blanc, where natare^ hands dif pense, 
Thoa altar of her rode magnificence ! 
Her elements most pure— offerings of light and storm. 

Altar of nature I comes her glory down 
Now on thy head, that scorns, save to aspire 
To yon red orb, that stains tliy snows with fire. 
And bums a thousand clouds to glory for thy crown. 

When shall yon eagle reach the heaven that fills 
With rosy floods the circles of thy head ?— 
There are thy glaciers, too, where hues are shed. 
Like stone^ops of all tints upon the Indian hills. 

And every sky with highest figures shines 

Round thee : the white unsteady clouds that stream 

From ofi" thy forehead most ethereal seem ; 

And the pale moon that high glazes thy savage pines. 

Thine, waters great and small of purest wave ;— 

From out thy side, the frozen-bearded spring 

Looks with dear eye, like hermit's, glittering. 

Touch 'd by the moon*s cold wand : below great torrents rave. 

And who shall dare upon thy skirts to tread. 
When in the tempest-robe thy form retires, 
Wroagbt with dark thunder and embroidered ftie*^ 
And o atar.SguTM night is brighteet o'er th^ be»A\ 
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O I not in vain hath God boUt up thy h^ht, 

lliou type to man of many Tision'd forma^ 

Abstractions of the mind— shap'd from thy atorma, — 

Tliy convene with high heaven,— thy hues of changing light 

Lives there the man, might dare unto thy crown 

Of chastest snows, where never sun that shone. 

Hurt the blue chair of winter's icy throne. 

Bear thought impure, as men may dare in thronging town f 

His lesson are thy rocks that never blanch : — 
Black horror nodH upon thy piny steep ;— 
And danger, like a giaut half asleep. 
And failing, leans upon thy falling avalanche. — 

Von eagle hath not reach'd thy summit hoaf. 
High towering Blanc! with upward steady wing. — 
I leave thy presence, but in wandering, 
1*11 see thee oft afar o'er sea and circling shore. 

Thomas Aird. 
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Oh I if the winds could whisper what they hear, 

When murmuring round at sunset through the grove ; 

If words were written on the streamlet clear. 

So often spoken fearlessly above : 

If tell-tale stars, descending from on high. 

Could image forth the thoughts of all that gaze. 

Entranced upon that deep cerulean sky. 

And count how few think only of their rays ! 

If the lulled heaving ocean could disclose 
All that has passed upon her golden sand. 
When the moon.lighted waves triumphant ros<>. 
And dashed their spray upon the echoing strand : 
If dews could tell how many tears have mixed 
With the bright gem-like drops that nature weeps ', 
If night could say how many eyes are fixed 
On her dark shadows, while creation sleeps ! 

If echo, rising from her magic throne. 

Repeated with her melody of voice 

Eacli timid sigh— each whispered word and tone. 

Which made the hearer's listening heart rejoice : 

If nature could, unchecked, repeat aloud 

All she hath heard and seen— must hear and see — 

Where would the wV»lBpeTVag,-vow\ii^,^\^Vtt\l^«ovc4. 

Of lovers, and their bVaahVing v**^"^*^*"* 
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Thsbe was every promise of a fine crop this season in Mr Brace's 
plantation. The coffee-walks had been refreshed by frequent 
showers, and were screened from the chill north winds ; and the 
fruit looked so well that, as the owner surveyed his groves the day 
liefore the gathering began, he flattered himself with the hopes of a 
fxop so much above the average as might dear off some of the debts 
which began to press heavily upon him. 

Uis daughters remained at his side during the whole of this cheer- 
ful season ; for Mary had but a faint remembrance, which she wished 
to revive, of its customs and festivities. The time of crop is lea 
remarkable and less joyous in a coffee than a sugar plantation; but 
there is much in both to engage the eye and interest the heart. 
The sugar crop had been got in three months before, and Mary 
had then visited the Mitchelsons, and seen how marvellously the 
appearance of the working population, both man and beast, had im- 
proved in a very short time. Horses, oxen, mules, and even pigs^ 
had fattened upon the green tops of the cane and upon the scum 
from the boiling-house; while the meagre and sickly among the 
slaves recovered their looks rapidly while they had free access to the 
nourishing juice which oozed teom the mill. The abundance of 
food more than made up for the increase of labour ; and the slaves, 
while more hardly worked than ever, seemed to mind it less, and to 
wear a look of cheerfulness sufficiently rare at other seasons. 

There was less apparent enjoyment to all parties at the time of 
gathering in the coffee, though it was a sight not to be missed by a 
stranger. The slaves could not grow fat upon the fruit of the coffee- 
tree as upon the juice of the cane ; but as there was an extra allow- 
ance of food in consideration of the extra labour) the slaves went 
through it with some degree of willingness. The weather was op- 
pressively hot, too ; but Mary found it as tderable in the shade of 
the walks as in the house. iShe sat there for hours, under a large 
umbrella, watching the slaves, as each slowly filled the canvass bag 
hung round his neck, and kept open by a hoop. She followed them 
with her eyes when they sauntered from the trees to the baskets to 
empty their pouches, and then back again to the trees ; and listened 
to the rebukes of the overseer when he found unripe fruit among the 
ripe. 

** I am sure," said she to her father one day, '* I should come in 
for many a scolding if I had to pick coffee to-day. If tlie heat makes 

* From " niustratiom of Political EconorD7,l!io.\\.Ti«akW«t^\ k"t\!^&. 
fy Harriet Martineau, " London, 1832. 
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US faint as we lie in the shade, what must it be to thoM who staad 
in the sun from morning till night! I could not lift a hand, or w 
the diflerence between one berry and another.*' — *' Blades bear thi 
heat better than we do,*' obsenred Mr Bruce. '* Howerer, it ii 
really dreadfully sultry to-day. I hare seldom felt it so much my- 
self, and I believe the slaves will be as glad as we when night oomei* 
— ** The little pufis of air that leave a dead calm," said Mary, "only 
provoke one to remember the steady breeze we did not know how ti 
value when we had it. I should not care for a thunder-storm if tt 
would bring coolness.** — " Would not you? You little knowirliit 
thunder-storms are here.*' — " You forget how many we had in tht 
spring.** — " Those were no more like what we shall have soon, thn 
a June night-breeze in England is like a January frost-wind. Yon 
may soon know, however, what a Demerara thunder-storm is Ilka.** 

Mary looked about her as her father pointed, and saw that tiM 
face of nature %vas indeed changed. She had mentioned a thunder- 
storm, because she had heard the overseer predict the approach of 
one. There was a mass of clouds towering in a distant quarter of 
the heavens, not like a pile of snowy peaks, but now rent apart and 
now tumbled together, and bathed in a dull, red light The HUii 
too, looked large and red, while the objects on the summits of the 
hills wore a bluish cast, and looked larger and nearer than usual* 
There was a dead calm. The pigeon had ceased her cooing: na 
parrots were showing off their gaudy plumage in the sunlight, and 
not even the hum of the enamelled beetle was heard. 

" What is the moon*s age?" asked Mr Bruce of the overseer. 
*« She is full to-night, sir, and a stormy night it will be, I fear." 
He held up his finger and listened. " Hark !** said Mary, ** then 
is the thunder already.'* — '* Itisnot thunder, my dear.'* — " Itisthe 
sea," said Louisa. '* I never heard it here but once before ; but I 
am sure it is the same sound.** — " The sea at this distance!" cried 
Mary. Her father shook his head, muttering, '* God help all wM 
are in harbour, and give them a breeze to carry them out far atough ! 
The shore will be strewed witli wrecks by the morning. Come, my 
dears, let us go home before yonder clouds dimb higher.*' 

The whites have not yet become as weather-wise, between tho 
tropics, as the negroes ; and both &11 short of the foresight which 
might be attained, and which was actually possessed by the original 
inhabitants of these countries. A negro caimot, like them, predict f 
storm twelve days beforehand ; but he is generally aware of its ap- 
proach some hours sooner than his master. It depends upon the 
terms he happens to be on vfilVi \ive v»\^t«5, 'w\v«i'C!ck!et w tsbX \«i ^^e«l 
Ihem the advantage of bis observa^ons. 
Old Mark sent his daugbtex BecVN \o^t ^t>w»^%\.is«a»N«^^i«fi' 
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tds opinion on the subject ; but all were prepared. No such friendly 
vraming was given to the Mitchelsons, who, overoome with the heat, 
were, from the eldest to the youngest, lying on couches, too languid 
to Hf t up their heads or think of what might be passing out of doors. 
Gnsius, meanwhile, was leaning over the gate of his provision ground 
mtching the moon as she rose, crimson as blood, behind his little 
pkntain grove. Every star looked crimson too, and had its halo like 
the moon. It was as if a bloody steam had gone up from the earth, 
Not a breath of air could yet be felt ; yet here and there a cedar, 
taller than the rest, stooped and shivered on the summits of the 
UUs : and the clouds, now rushing, now poised motionless, indicated 
a capricious commotion in the upper air. Cassius was watching with 
nmch interest these signs of an approaching tempest, when he felt 
falmself pulled by the jacket " May 1 stay with you ?" asked poor 
Hester. " My master and mistress dare not keep at home because 
onr roof is almost off already, and they think the wind will carry it 
quite away to-night." — " "Where are they gone ?" — " To find some- 
body to take them in ; but they say there will be no room for me.'*— 
'* Stay with me then ; but nobody will be safe under a ruof to-night, 
I think.*' — " Where shall we stay then?*' — " Here, miless God 
eiUs us away. Many may be called before morning." 

The little girl stood trembling, afraid of she scarcely knew what, 

tm a tremendous dap of thunder burst near, and then she clung to 

Cassius, and hid her face. In a few moments the gong was heard, 

XHmding in the hurried irregular manner which betokens an alarm. 

** Ahal" cried Cassius. ** The white man's house shakes and he is 

afiaid. " " What does he call us for ?" said the terrified child. " We 

Can do him no good." — " No ; but his house is stronger than ours ; 

and if his shakes, ours may tumble down, and then he would lose 

liis slaves and their houses too. So let us go into the field where we 

ftre called, and then we shall see how pale white men can look." 

All the way as they went, Hester held one hand before her eyes, 
for the lightning flashes came thick and fast. Still there was neither 
Wind nor rain ; but the roar of the distant sea rose louder in the in- 
tervals of the thunder. Cassius suddenly stopt short, and pulled the 
little girl's hand from before her fiice, crying, " Look, look, there 
is a sight !" Hester shrieked when she saw a whole field <> of sugar- 
canes whirled in the air. Before they had time to fall, the loftiest 
trees of the forest were carried up in like manner. The mil] dis- 
ippeared, a hundred huts were levelled ; there was a stunning roar, 
1 rumbling beneath, a rushing above. The hurricane was upon 
:hem in all its fury. 

Cassius clasped the child round the >ndst, and canned 'to.Wvw >Jwkw 
\dherat his utmost speed beyond the vergo oi lYio %\0Nt^,\«&\.V3aw^ 
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abo should be bome down and crush all bcnoath theoi. Whoi . 
had arriTed with his chai]^e in the field whither tlie gimg lad ■■ 
moned him, slaTes were arriving from all parts of the plaiit at k n 
seek safety in an open place. Their Uack forms flittinf in ti 
mixed light,^-now in the glare of the lightning, and now ia ti 
rapid gleams which the full moon cast as the clouds were swept sn 
for a moment, might hare seemed to a stranger like imps of d 
storm collecting to give tidings of its ravages. Like such imps th 
spoke and acted. " The mill is down >." cried one. '* No crop m 
year, for the canes are blown away !'* shouted another. ** The U 
are bare as a rock, — no oofTee, no spioe, no cotton \ Hum 1"—** Bi 
our huts are gone : our plantation grounds are buried," cried tl 
wailing voice of a woman. ** Hum ■ for the white man's aiega 
too !" answered many mingled tones. Just then a bunt of mm 
light showed to each the exulting countenances of tiie rest, and ths 
went up a shout, louder than the thunder, ** Hurra I hum I hi 
ugly is the land I" 

The sound was hushed, and the warring lights were quenched f 
a time by tlie deluge which poured down from the donds. Tl 
slaves crouched together in the middle of the field, snpportiqg • 
another as well as they could against the fury of the gusts which iH 
blew, and of the tropical rains. An inquiry now went moBif 
where was Homer ? It was his duty to be in the field as soon as tl 
gong had sounded, but no one had seen hinu There was a stn 
hope in every heart tliat his roof had fiillen in and buried him m 
his whip together. It \vas not so, however. 

After a while, the roaring of water was heard very near, ai 
some of the blacks sejiaruted from the rest to see in what diiedli 
the irregular torrents which usually attend a hurricane vrere taddi 
their course. There was a strip of low ground between the slefdi 
field where the negroes were collected and the opposite hUl, ai 
through the middle of this ground a river rushed along wlun 
river had never been seen before. A tree was still standing he 
and there in the midst of the foaming vraters, and what had a A 
minutes ago been a hillock with a few shrubs growing out ef i 
vras now an island. The negroes thought they heard a shoot fia 
this island, and then supposed it must be fiEuicy; but when t) 
cloudy rack was swept away and allowed the moon to kiok down I 
a moment, they saw that some (me was certainly there, dfngt'y 
the shrubs, and in imminent peril of being carried away If tl 
stream should continue to rise. It was Homer, who was maUt 
his way to the field when the waters overtook him inthelowgmm 
and drove him to the liWVock Va Be^V v^ «ai«\.^ ^\&.^^ma\iuk)%k ^ 
nhort enough. The walcre reae «^cr^* Twnn«D\.\ wA ^^dkm^^Qm 
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iBDce was not above thirty feet from the hillock to the doping bfuik 

•B which the negroes had now ranged themselTes to watch his fate, 

the waves dashed through in so furious a current that he did not 

4ue to commit himself to them. He called , he shouted, he screamed 

lor help, his agony growing more intense, as inch after inch, foot 

ifter foot, of his little shore disappeared. The negroes answered hi? 

ihsuts very punctually ; but whether the impatience of peril prompted 

tlw thought, or an evil conscience, or whether it were really so, the 

ihouts seemed to him to have more of triumph than sympathy in 

Iktm ; and cruel as would have been his situation had all the world 

htm looking on with a desire to help, it was dreadfully aggravated 

by the belief that the wretches whom he had so utterly despised 

ipere watching his struggles, and standing with folded arms to see 

hew he would help himself when there was none to help him. He 

tuned and looked to the other shore ; but it was far too distant to be 

mched. I f he was to be saved, it must be by crossing the narrower 

gulley : and, at last, a means of doing so seemed to offer. Several 

trses had been carried past by the current ; but they were all borne 

m headlong, and he had no means of arresting their course ; but one 

came at length, a trunk of the largest growth, and therefore making 

its way more slowly than the rest It tilted from time to time 

against the bank, and when it reached the island, fairly stuck at the 

very point where the stream was narrowest. With intense gratitude, 

-gratitude which two hours before he would have denied could ever 

be felt towards slaves, — Homer saw the negroes cluster about the 

root of the tree to hold it firm in its position. Its branchy head 

leemed to him to be secure, and the only question now was, whether 

Ite could keep his hold on this bridge, while the torrent rose over it, 

ai if in fury at having its course delayed. He could but try, for it 

was his only chance. The beginning of his adventure would be the 

nost perilous, on account of the boughs over and through which he 

must make his way. Slowly, fearfully, but firmly he accomplished 

this, and the next glimpse of moonlight showed him astride on the 

hue trunk, clinging with knees and arms, and creeping forward as 

^ battled with the spray. The slaves were no less intent Not a 

Hord was spoken, not one let go, and even the women would have a 

ilold. A black cloud hid the moon just when Homer seemed within 

i^each of the bank; and what happened in that dark moment, — 

Whether it was the force of the stream, or the strength of the temp- 

tation,— no b'ps were ever known to utter ; but the event was, that 

the massy trunk heaved once over, the unhappy wretch lost his 

giasp, and was carried down at the instant he thought himself secure. 

Horrid yells once more arose, from the perishing man, «iv^lcQisv^«k 

Mbc&v now dispersed along the bank to see the last oi \i\m. ''^ ^* \* 
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Njiot gone yet, ** was the cry of one ; " he climbed yen tree ac 
been a water-rat."—** There let him sit if the ivind will 
cried another. ** That he should hare been carried stn 
tree after all I*' — ** Stand fast ! here comes the gale again ! 
a third. 

The gale came. The tree in which Homer had fya 
bowed, cracked,— but before it fell, the wretch was blow 
like a flake of foam, and swallowed up finally in the sui^ 
This was clearly seen by a passing gleam. '* Hurra ! hu 
the cry once more, ** God sent the wind. It was God that 
bim, not we." 



THE HOURI. 

A PERSIAN SONa 

Sweet Spirit ! ne'er did I behold 
Thy ivory neck, thy locks of gold ; 
Or gaze into thy fall dark eye. 
Or on thy snowy bosom lie j 
Or take in mine thy small white hand. 
Or bask beneath thy smiling Uand ; 
Or walk, enraptnred, by the side 
Of thee, my own immortal bride. 

I see thee not— yet oft I hear 

Thy soft voice whispering in my ear ; 

And when the evening breeze I seek, 

I feel thy kiss upon my cheek ; 

And when the moonbeams softly fall 

On mead and tower, and flower-crowned wall, 

Methinks the patriarchs dream I see— 

The steps that lead to heaven and thee. 

I*ve heard thee wake, with touch. refin(>d. 
The viewless harp-striogs of tiie wind ; 
And on my ear their soft tones fell 
Sweet as the voice of Israfel ! * 
l*ve seen thee, in the lightning^ sheen. 
Lift up for roe heaven^ cloudy screen. 
And give one glimpse, one transient glare 
Of the full blaze of glory there. 

Oft, *midst my wanderings wild and wide, 
I know that thou art by my side ; 
For flowers breathe sweetlier *neath thy tread. 
And suns bnm brighter o'er thy head ; 
And though thy steps so noiseless steal. 
And thougVi thou ue'et VIIei'<) loxm t«v«»SL^ 
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My throbbing heart and pulsed hifrh 
Tell me, sweet spirit, thoa art nigh. 

O for the hour, the happy hour. 
When Azrael's * wings shall to thy bower 
Bear my enfranchised soul away. 
Unfettered witli these chains of clay ! 
For what is he whom men so fear — 
Azraell the solemn and severe — 
What but the white-robed priest Is he. 
Who weds my happy soul to thee. 

Then shall we rest in bowers that bloom 

With more than Araby*8 perfume. 

And list to many a lorelier note 

Than swells th' enamoured bnlbul^ f throat ; 

And gaze on scenes so fair and bright. 

Thought never soared so proud a height, — 

And one melodious ziraleet t 

Through heaven's unending year repeat 

Henry Ksflb. 



THE CHILD'S WISH IN JUNE. 

MoTtiER, mother, tlie winds are at play. 
Prithee, let me be idle to.day. 
Look, dear mother, the flowers all lie 
Languidly under the bright bloe sky. 
See, how slowly the streamlet glides ; 
Look, how the violet roguishly hides ; 
Even the butterfly rests on the rose. 
And scarcely sips the sweets as he goes. 
Poor Tray is asleep in the noon-day sun. 
And the flies go about him one by one ; 
And pussy sits near with a sleepy grace. 
Without evei thinking of washing her face. 
There flies a bird to a neighbouring tree. 
But very lazily flieth he. 
And he sits and twitters a gentle note. 
That scarcely ruflSes his little throat 

You bid me be busy ; but, mother, hear 
How the hum-drum grasshopper snundeth near. 
And the soft west wind is so light in its play. 
It scarcely moves a leaf on the spray. 

I wish, oh, I wish, I was yonder cloud. 
That sails about with its misty shroud ; 
Books and work I no more should see, 
And I'd come and float, dear mother, o'er thee. 

Ma . 6u.MK«f. 

«/, the angel of deuth. T Buibiil, the uiglxiutcile. X Z«»\m\, «. *w\t «,\ x^wf\xi%. 
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A KIGHT AT THE RAGGED-STAFF.* 

oa A <CKKK AT CIUALTAB. 

The raistt boil up aroond me, and the rltiuds 
RiAe curlinff fant beneath ine, white and sulphury. 

Like fiMun from the roused ocean iA deep hell. 

* • * * 

I am most side at heart — naj , gra^p me not — 

1 am all feebleneaa— the mountains whirl 

Spinning around me— I grow blind— what art thou? 

Btiur. 

Thk first time I ever saw the famous rock of Gibraltar was on t 
glorious afternoon in the month of October, when the sun diffiaed 
just sufficient heat to give an agreeaUe temperature to the air, ad 
shed a soft and mellow light through the somewhat hazy atmoqtheR, 
which enabled us to see the scenery of the Straits to the best adnfr 
tage. We had a rough and stormy, but uncommonly abort pal* 
sage ; for the wind, though tempestuous, had blown from the ri|^ 
quarter ; and our gallant frigate dashed and bounded orer the mfei, 
'^ like a steed that knows his rider.'* I could not then oiy, with the 
poet, from whom I hare borrowed this quotation, *' welcome to thdr 
roar !" &r I was a novice on the ocean in those da}-8, and had nut 
yet entirely recovered from certain uneasy sensations about the re- 
gion of the epigastrium, which by no means rendered the noise of 
rushing waters the most agreeable sound to my ears, or the rolliiig of 
the vessel the mo6t pleasant motion for my body. Never did old sear 
dqg of a sailor, in the horse latitudes, pray more sincerely for a ifiod, 
than I did for a calm during that boisterous passage — and never, 1 may 
add, did the selfish prayer of a sinner prove more unavafling. The 
gale, like Othello's revenge, " kept due on to the Propontic and tb* 
Hellespont," and it blew so hard that it sometimes seemed to liftonr 
old craft almost out of the water. When we came out of port, we 
had our dashy fair weather spars aloft, with 8k}^l }iBrds athwart, a 
moonsail to the main, and hoist enough for the broad blue to show 
itself to good advantage above that But before the pilot leftus, otf 
topgallant poles were under the boom cover, and storm-stumps hi 
their places ; and the first watch was scarcely relieved, when the 
boatswain's call — repeated by four mates, whose lungs seemed formed 
cm purpose to out-roar a tempest — Fang through the ship, *' AU 
hands to house topgallant masts, ahoy ! " From that time till we 
made the land, the gale continued to rage with unintermitted viokDOB» 
io (he great delight of ikie cAd Van, «i^ \!iv& TDas&Cest annoyaM 

• From " Uk« "*iew >iotWlSATTv\T.^ 
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tlie green reefers, of whom we had rather an unusual number on 
ard. If my pen were endued with the slighteit portion of the 
ality which distinguished Hogarth's pencQ, I might here give a 
scription of a man-of-war's steerage in a storm, which could not 
It force a smile from the most saturnine reader. I must own 1 did 
•t much relish the humour of the scene then— par« ma^nayui— that 
I I was sea sick m}'self ; but 

Qaod fuit durum pati— meminisse dolce est ; 

id I haTe often since, sometimes in my hammock, sometimes dur- 
g a cold mid watch on deck, burst into a hearty laugh, as the me- 
mory of our grotesque distresses, and of the odd figures we cut during 
ut passage, has glanced across my mind. 

But the longest day must have an end, and the stiffest breeze can- 
ot last for oTer. The wind, which for a fortnight had been blowing 
I Iiard as a trumpeter for a wager, blew itself out at last About 
vim on the morning of the day I hare alluded to, it began to luU, 
Mi by the time the sun was fairly out of the water it fell fiat calm. 
' was my morning watch, and what with sea^^ickness, fiitiguing 
lij, and being cabined, cribbed, confined for so long a time in my 
mow and unaccustomed lodgings, I felt worn out, and in no mood 
exult in the choice I had made of a profession. I stood holding by 
e of the belaying pins of the main fif&>rail (for I had not yet, as 
B sailors phrase it, got my sea-legs aboard), and looking I suppose as 
dancholy as a sick monkey on a lee backstay, when a cry from the 
"etoiHail-yard reached my ear that instantly thrilled to my heart, 
j set the blood running in a lively current through my Teins. 
Land, oh I" cried the jack-tar on the look out, in a cable-tier voice 
jch seemed to issue from the bottom of his stomach. I have heard 
iny delightful sounds in my time, but few which seemed to me 
•re pleasant than the rough voice of that vigilant sailor. I do verily 
ieve, that not seven bells (grog time of day) to a thirsty tar, the 
ner bell to a hungry alderman, or the passing bell of some rich old 
mudgeon to an anxious heir, ever gave greater rapture. The 
iv:^'ye-do of a friend, the good-bye of a country cousin, the song of 
Signorina, and Paganini*s fiddle, may all have music in them ; 
: the cry of land to a sea-sick midshipman is sweeter than them. 

We made what, in nautical language, is termed a good land-fall 
10 good, indeed, that it was well for us the night and the wind both 
sed when they did ; for had they lasted another hour, we should 
re found ourselves landed, and in a way that even I, much as I 
Aed to set my foot once more on terra fifmft, %\v!Qna\^TA\.\iK«^ 1^ 
icaJarl } pleased wiih. On its beoumms WgVvX. csvqm^^Va «««s\aax^ 
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our whereabout, it was disoorered that we were witUn th*ii^y^f^ 
of the Straits, completely land-Iodied by the ** steepy ahort^*' 



Europe and Afric on eadi other gaiOt 

and already banning to feel the influence of the itrang and «■» 
less easteiiy current which rushes into the Meditemnean thmfh 
that passage with a velocity of four or Atb knots an hour. A goiQe 
land-breeze sprung up in the course of the morning watch, ivUdii 
though not exactly fair, yet coming from the land of the " dnky 
Moor,'* had enough of something in it to enable us to get almif it a 
▼ery tolerable rate, beating with a long and short leg thnwgh tte 
Straits. 

It would be uncharitable to require that the reader should anin 
at the rock by the same sort of zig-ag course which wewereobUged 
to pursue ; so therefore, let him at once suppoae himself ridfaig it 
anchor in the beautiful but unsafe bay of Gibraltar, directly of^Mrito 
and almost within the rery shadow of the grand and gigantk: fbrtmi 
which nature and art seem to have Tied with each other in rendcrisK 
impregnable. No one who has looked on that yast and fortad nAi 
with its huge granite outline shown in bold relief against the dm 
sky of the south of Europe — its towering and ruin-crowned peili»- 
its enormous crags, caTems, and precipices—and its richhi8toii(il» 
sodations, which shed a powerful though Tague interest over emj 
feature con easily forget the strong impression which the first sigtt 
of that imposing and magnificent spectacle creates. The flinty wm 
rising abruptly to an elevation of fifteen hundred feet, and sorroanil- 
ed on every dde by the waters ef the Mediterranean, save a nurow 
slip of level sand which stretches from its northern end and coimeeli 
it with the main land, has, added to its other claims to adminttait 
the strong interest of utter isolation. For a while, the spectator gaM 
on the " stupendous whole*' with an expression of pleased wander at 
its height, extent, and strength, and without becoming oonsdouf o( 
the various opposite fieatnres which make up its grand effect of nb- 
limity and beauty. He sees only the giant rode spreadii^ its tart 
dark mass against the sky, its broken and wavy ridge, its beetUm 
projections, and its dizzy predpices of a thousand feet perpendicBlu 
descent After a time, his eye becoming in some d^ree familiariiwl 
with the main and sterner features of the scene, he perceives that tki 
granite mountain is variegated by here and there some pictoresqse 
work of art, or spot of green beauty, that shines with greater ktrsG- 
oess from contrast with the savage roughness by which it is siirroaBd< 
ed. Dotted about at long intervals over the steep sides of the eagff 
msm, are seen the humUe c<A\8Lg.<ea ol V!^«^\d^«s^ ^^^^x w^^^mbcM 
on the rery edgtf of Oie difis, Ik^e gv3flxd\vswaR» ^1 SJto ^BKc^n^N 
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Wk^^AUk, erer and anon, may be deacried the Tigilant sentry, 
NilidM to a pigmy, walking to and fro on liia allotted and danger- 
m pot Now and then, the eye detects a more sumptuous edifice, 
olf Jdd in a grore of acacias, orange, and almond trees, as if they 
ivlsred around to shut from the view of its inhabitant, in his eyre- 
ike abode, the scoie of desolate grandeur abore, beneath him, and 

every side. At the foot of the rock, on a small and narrow slip 
■ precipitous than the rest, stands the town of Gibraltar, which, as 
een from the liay, with its dark coloured houses, built in the Spanish 
tjle, and rising one above another in amphitheatrical order 2 the 
■ins of the Moorish castle and defences in the rear : and the high 
Busire walks which surround it at the water's edge, and which, 
Uck planted with cannon, seemed formed to '< laugh a siege to 
lom," has a highly picturesque and imposing effect The military 
>oik8 of Gibraltar are on a scale of magnificence commensurate with 
IS natural grandeur of the scene. Its walls, its batteries, and its 
loks, which, bristling with cannon, stretch fax out into the bay, and 
pdnst whose solid structures the waves spend their fury in vain, are 

1 works of art planned with groat genius, and executed with con- 
unmate skill. An indefinite sensation of awe mixes with the 
ranger's feelings, as gazing upon the defences which erery where 
set his eye, he remembers, that the strength of Gibraltar consists 
t in its TisiUe works alone, but that, hewn in the centre of the vast 
d perpendicular rock, there are long galleries and ample chambers 
lare the engines of war are kept always ready, and from whence tlie 
BS of death may at any moment be poured down upon an assailant* 
Though the rock is the chief feature of interest in the bay of Gib- 
tar, yet, when fatigued by long gazing on its barren and solitary 
mdeur, there are not wanting others on which the eye of the 
anger may repose with pleasure. The green shores of Andalusia^ 
rircling the bay in their semicircular sweep, besides the attraction 
Ich Terdont hills and valleys always possess, have the superadded 
urm of being linked with many classical and romantic associations. 
I picturesque towns of St Koque and AJgesiras, the one crowning 
mooth eminence at some distance from the shore, and the other 
np>ing a gentle declivity that sinks gradually down to the spark- 
I waters of the bay — the mountains of Spain, fringed with cork 
eats in the back ground — the dimly-seen ouast of Morocco across 
I Straits, with the white walls of Ceuta just discernible on one of 
promontories — the towering form of Abila, which not even the 
romantic modem name of Apes-hill can divest of all its interest at 
I of *' the trophies of great Hercules" — these are all features in the 
tara] huidacape which combined, rendet v\. «k «c«iift ^t uusm^vsi^ 
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The deer blue waters of the bay itself oommoiily present an Wf> 
pearanco of variety and animation which very materially inoPCMBt tk 
picturesquencsD of the general etl'm't. Here may at all times beiMi, 
moored closely together, a numerous fleet of vessels, from. efV) 
quarter of tlie globe, of every fashion of structure, and manned bj 
beings of every creed and colour. The flags and pennons whkk 
float from their masts, the sounds which rise from their decks, ud 
the appearance and employments of tlie moving throngs upon tltfiB, 
all tend to heighten tliecluirm of novelty and variety. In one pbn 
may be seen a shattered and dismantled hulk, onboard of which sont 
exiled Spanish patriot, with his family, has taken refuge, dwdUqg 
there full in the sight of his native land, which yet he can scaioel) 
hope ever to tread again ; in auotlier— on the high latticed stem of • 
tall, dark-looking craft, whose raking masts, biack bends, and tiig, 
warhke appearance, excite a doubt whether she be merchantman or 
pirate — a group of Turks in their national and beautiful costume^ 
smoking tlieirlong dubouques withanair of gravity as great as if Uioy 
were enguged in a matter in which their lives depended. BesidoB 
them, periiaps, lies a heavy, dumsy dogger, on board of whidi t 
company of industrious, slow-moving Dutchmen are engaged in tnf- 
Ticking away their cargo of cheese, butter, Bologna sausages, and 
real Schiedam ; and not far away from these, a crew of lightpheartod 
Genoese sailors are stretched at lengtli idong the deck of their polaocii 
chanting, in voices made musical by distance, one of the rich mdth 
dies with which their language abounds. Boats are continually pas- 
sing hither and thither between the vessels and the shore : and ererj 
now and then, a long and slender felucca, with its slanting yardi. 
and graceful kteeu sails, glides across the bay, laden with the pro- 
ducts of tlie fruitful soil of Andalusia, which are destined to suj^y 
the tables of tiie punt-up inhabitants of the garrison. 

I have mentioned tluit it was on a fme day in October that we ar- 
rived at Gibraltar, and I have accordingly attempted to describe the 
rock, and the adjacent scenei^', as they appeared to me through thf 
mellow light of that pleasant afternoon. To one viewing the scene 
from any other point tlian tliat which I occupied, our own gaUaDt 
frigate would liave presented no unattractive feature in the glorioui 
huidscape. During the time that we were beating through tlM 
Straits, the gunner's crew had been employed in blacking the bendii 
somewhat rusty from the constant attrition of a stormy sea, and m 
liad embraced the opportunity of the gentle land-breeze to replaee 
the storm topgallant-nuists with our taunt fair-weather poles, and to 
bend and send aloft the topgallanUsails, royals, and skjisails, for which 
^Ye had not before liad ivny TeK»!«)V ocoa&vQw. "YV^x^ x^snemod^ and all 
a-liiuiito, with our gloaay aidea R\\aXAiai\%\u\}EL^«»xv^wtt^«.^fr 
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s Inroad Mue pennant streaming at the main, there were few 
in all that gay and animated bay on which the eye ooold rest 
reeter pleesure, than on that noble TesseL The bustle oonse- 
ipon coming to anchor was, among our active and well disd- 
arew, but of brief duration. In a rery few minutes, every 
19 squared with the nicest precision *, every rope hauled taught 
1 down in a handsome Flemish coil upon the deck, and the 
umetrical bulk, with notliing to indicate its recent buffetings 
le storm, lay floating as quietly on the bright surface, as if it 
jt of a mimic scene, the creation of some painter's pendL 
igh I had been on duty ever ance the previous midnight, yet 

disposition to go below ; but for more than an hour after 
tswain had piped down, I remained on deck gasdng with un^ 
'66, on the various and attractive novdties around me. A part 
Bsdnation of the scene was doubtless owing to that feeling of 
romance, which invests every scene with the odours of the 
ition ; and a part, to its contrast with the duU monotony of 
jpect to wiiich I had lately been confined, till my heart flutter- 
a caged bird, to be once more among the green trees and the 
: grass — to see fields covered with golden grain, and swelling 
a their fine undulations-— to scent the pleasant odour of the 
PS, and be free to range at will through those leafy forests 

1 began to think, were ill exchanged for the narrow and heaving 
a fort}'-four. Thoughts of this kind mingled with my mus* 
I leaned over the tafferel, with my eyes bent on the verdant 
d dopes of Spain : and so absorbed was I in contemplaftion, that 
! not my name pronounced, till it was repeated a second or 
me by the officer of the deck. 

r Transom !'* cried he, in a quick and impatient voice, '* are 
.f or asleep, sir? Here, jump into the first cutter alongside! 
you keep the commodore waiting all day for you, sir ?** 
; my cheek redden at this speech of tiie lieutenant — one of 
3pinjays who, dressed in a little brief authority, think to show 
vn consequence by playing off impertinent airs upon those of 
' station. I had seen enough of naval service, however, to 
liat no good comes of replying to the insolence of a superior ; 
iressing the answer that rose to my lips, I sprang down the 
the boat, in the stem.4heets of which my commander, who 
iceded me, was already seated, 
ove ofT, sir," said he. 

t fall ! give way !" cried I to the men, who sprang to their 
th alacrity, mailing the boat skim through the water lightly 
iQy as a swallow through the air. In \en V^ffin tn« TG&osl\fl^ 
• floating alongside the stone quay at t\ve V^«Xc(r-v^tX^~'«& ^« 
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|)riud|ial and strongly foriined ontrunce to tlic gariiscm from the.bi]f 
is called. 

" You will wait here for me," said the commodore, as he step^ 
out of the boat ; ** and should I not return before the gate is diatdi 
pull round to the Ragged-staif" (the name of the other landliif- 
place), " and wait there." 

" Ay, ay, sir," said I, though not very well pleased at the pro^MCt 
of a long and tedious piece of service, fatigued as I already was irilk 
my vigil of the previous night, and the active duties of the day. Ik 
old commodore in the meanwhile stepped quickly over the dnw- 
bridge which connects the quay with the fortress, and presently &• 
appeared under the massive archway of the gate. 

For a while the scene which presented itself at the Water>fvt 
was of a kind from which an observant mind could not fail to dnv 
abundant amusement. The quay, beside which our boat was lyiflgi 
is a small octangular wharf coiislrucled of huge blocks of gnmito, 
strongly cemented together. It is tlie only place which boats, ezo^ 
those belonging to tlie garrison, or national vessels in the harbour, in 
permitted to approach ; and tliough of but a few yards square in tar 
tent, is eniiladed in several directions by frowning batterivof 
granite, mounted ^vith guns, which by a single discliaige mi^ 
shiver the whole structure to atoms. Mercliant vessels lying in the 
bay are unloaded by means of lighters, which, with the boats of paage 
continually plying between the shipping and the shore, and the mar* 
ket boats from the adjacent coast of Spain, all crowd round this nano* 
quay, rendering it a place of singular business and bustle. Asthesoi- 
set hour appixKiches, the activity and confusion increases. Cnmditf 
people of all nations, and every variety of costume and languie, 
josUe each other as they hurry through the gate. The stately Gretki 
in his embroidered jacket, rich purple cap, and flowing capote, atridtt 
carelessly along. The Jew, with his bent head, shaven crown, ni 
coarse though not unpicturesque gaberdine, glide vnth a noisdai 
step through the crowd, turning from side to side, as he walks, qnidc 
>vary glances from midemeath his downcast brovre. The Maori 
wrapped dose in his white bemoose, stalks sullenly apart, as if heakni 
had no business in the bustling scene ; while the noisy Spaniard by 
his side wages an obstreperous argument, or shouts in loud gutturi 
sounds for his boat. French, Engb'sh, and Americans, officers, mer- 
chants, and sailors, are all intermingled in the motley mass^ cidi 
engaged in his own business, and each adding his part to theoonfond 
and Habel-like clamour of tongues. High on the walls, the 8entiiid»i 
with their arms glistening in the sun, are seen walking to and fino €B 
their posts, and looking <\oyii\ yfW]ick. \Yv^S«6t«xkS» q\ «2ai\xQjddtsa on ik$ 
scene of hurry and turiiaoi\\ienea.V>\ \Jfci«;Tft- 
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Among the various striking features that attracted my attention, 
from time to time, as I reclined in the stem-sheets of the cutter, gaz- 
ing on the shifthig throng before me, there rrss one vrhoae appear- 
ance and manners awakened peculiar interest. He was a tall, mus- 
cular, dark-looking Spaniard, whose large frame, and strong and well- 
proportioned limbs were set off to good advantage by the national 
dnsof the peasantry of his country. His sombrero slouched in a 
itadied manner over his eyes, as if to conceal their fierce rolling balls, 
diaded a face, the dark sunburnt hue of which showed that it had 
net alwa>-s been so carefully protected. From the crimson sash 
which was bound round his waist, concealing the connexion of his 
embroidered velvet jacket with his nether garments, a long knife de- 
pended : and this, together with a sinister expression of countenance, 
and an indescribable something in the general air and bearing of the 
nan, created an impression which caused me to shrink involuntarily 
tnm him whenever he approached the boat He himself seemed to 
be actuated by similar feelings. On first meeting my eye, he drew 
his sombrero deeper over liis brow, and hastily retired to another 
part of the quay : but every now and then I could see his dark face 
above a group of the intervening throng, and his keen black eyes 
teemed always directed towards me, till, perceiving that I noticed 
him, he would turn away, and mix for a whilo among the remoter 
portion of the crowd. 

My eyes were endeavouring to follow this singular figure in one of 
his windings through the multitude, when my attention was drawn 
i& another direction by a loud long call from a bugle, sounded 
within the walls, and in an instant after, repeated with a clearer and 
louder blast from their summit. This signal seemed to give new 
motion and animation to the crowd. A few hurried from the quay 
into the garrison, but a greater number poured from the interior 
Upon the quay, and all appeared anxious to depart. Boat after boat 
^ma drawn up, received its burden, and darted off, while others, took 
their places, and were in turn soon fiUed by the retiring crowd. 
^Idiers from the garrison appeared on the quay to ui^e the tardy 
into quicker motion ; mingled shouts, calls, and curses resounded on 
every side ; and for a few minutes confusion seemed worse confound- 
ed. But in a short time the last loiterer was hurried away — the last 
fdacca shoved off, and was seen gliding on its course, the sound of its 
f)ars almost drowned in the noisy gabble of its Andalusian crew. As 
soon as the quay became entirely deserted, the military returned 
^thin the walls, and a pause of silence cnsued»then pealed the sun- 
set gun from the summit of the rock — the drawbridge, by some un- 
seen agency, was rolled sJowIy back, till it dlsappeaxedi "ssViVsLViv VJsNfc 
arrJied passage — the pondevGua gates turned on i]i[ie\t wMaxtMsos 
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hinge»— and Gibraltar was doeed for the iu|rhi with a lecuiity which 
might defy the efforts of the combined world to iiiTade it 

Thus shut out at the Water-port, I directed the boat*s crew, in on- 
pliance with the orders I had reoeived, to pull round to the Ragged, 
staff. The wall at this place is of great height, and near its ^ ii 
left a small gate, at an elevation of fifty or sixty feet abore the quy 
which projects into the bay beneath. It is attained by a spinl iHni- 
case, erected about twenty feet from the wall, and oonQUDaunkatiBg 
with it at the top by means of a drawbridge. This gate is little ond, 
except for the egress of those who are permitted to leaTo the gBmn 
after nightfall. On reaching the quay, I sprung ashore, and mih- 
ing to a favourable position, endeavoured to amuse myself onoeBMn 
by contemplating the hills and distant mountains of Spain. But the 
charm was now fled. Night was fast stealing over the landscape, ud 
rendering its features misty and indistinct : a change, too, had takoi 
place in my own feelings, since, a few hours before, I had found lo 
much pleasure in dwelling on the scene around me. I was now ooUf 
fatigued, and hungry ; my eyes had been fed with novelties until thsy 
were weary with gazing ; and my mind crowded with a suoceaaicnof 
new images, until its vigour was exhausted. I cast my eyes up te the 
rock, but it appeared cold and desolate in the deepening twilight, 
and I turned from its steep, flinty sides, and dreadful predphxe, 
with a shudder. The waves and ripples of the bay, which the incresfr- 
ing wind had roughened, broke against the quay where I was stand- 
ing with a sound that created a chilly sensation at my heart ; and ereo 
the watch-dog's bark, from on board some vessel in the bay, gave me 
no pleasure as it was borne faintly to my ear by the eastern broeie; 
for it was associated with sounds of home, and awakened me to a pain- 
ful consciousness of the distance I had wandered, and the fiitigiue 
and perils to which I was exposed. A train of sombre thoughti^ 
despite my efforts to drive them away, took possession of my mind. 
At length, yielding to their influence, I climbed to the top of a rude 
heap of stones, which had been piled on the end of the quay, and seat- 
ing myself where my eye could embrace every portion of the shadowy 
landscape, I yielded the full rein to melancholy fancies. My wander- 
ing thoughts roamed over a thousand topics ; but one topic predomi- 
nated over all the rest. My memory recalled many images; but one 
image it presented with the vividness of life, and dwelt upon with 
the partiality of love. It was the image of one who had been the ob- 
ject of my childhood *s love, whom I had loved in my boyhood, and 
whom now in opening manhood, I still loved with a passionate and 
daily-increasing affection. Linked with the memory of that sweet 
being, came thoughts of one tiYio YoA soxx^V \s> tvM^ xiafikVsLhec aflte- 
tions, and who, foiled in \d8pvLT^aBfta,VkaA.<»uo6\^^«s»dLW^^ 
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bitterest enmity against me :— and from him, my mind rererted, by 
some strange association, to the tali and singuiar-looldng Spaniard 
whom I had seen at the Water-port. In this yny my TBgrant 
thoughts ranged about from topic to topic, with all that idldnes of 
tiansition which is sometimes produced by the excitement of opium. 
While thus engaged in thrae desultory meditations, I know not 
liow long a time slipped by ; but at length my thoughts began to 
grow less distinct, and my eyes to feel heavy : and had I not been 
restrained by a sense of shame and duty as an officer, I should have 
been glad to resign myself to sleep. My eye>lids, in despite of mei 
did once or twice dose for an instant or two ; and it was in an efibrt 
to arouse myself from one of these little attacks of somnolency, that 
I saw an object before me, the appearance of whom in that place struck 
me with surprise. The moon had risen, and was just shedding a thin 
and feeble glimmer over the top of the rock, the broad deep shadow 
of which extended almost to the spot where I was sitting. Emerg- 
ing from this shadow, with his long peculiar step, I saw approaching 
me the identical Spaniard whose malign expression of countenance 
and general appearance, had so strongly attracted my attention at the 
Water-port. That it was the same I could not doubt, for his height, 
his dress, his air, all corresponded exactly. He still wore the same 
large sombrero, which, as before, was drawn deep over his brows ; the 
same long and glistening knife was thrust through his sash, and the 
SEune fantastically stamped leather gaiters covered his legs. He ap- 
proached close to me, and in a voice which, though hardly above a 
whisper, thrilled me to the bone, informed me that the commodore 
had sent for me ; on delivering which lactmic message, he turned 
away, and walked towards the garrison. Shall I own it, gentle read- 
er ? I felt a sensation of fear at the idea that 1 was to follow this 
herculean and sinister-looking Spaniard, and 1 had some faint mis- 
givings whether I ought to obey his summons. But 1 reflected that 
he was probably a servant or messenger of some officer or family 
where the commodore was visiting ; that he could have no motive to 
mislead me ; and that were I to neglect obeying the order through 
fear of its bearer, because he was tall, had whiskers, and wore a 
sombrero, I should deservedly bring down upon myseU the ridicule 
of every midshipman in the Mediterranean. Besides, thought I, 
how foolish I should feel, if it should turn out, as is very likely, that 
this is some ball or party to which the commodore has been urged to 
stay, and, unwilling to keep me waiting for him so long in this dreary 
place, he has sent to invite me to join him. This last reflection turn- 
ed the scale ; so, slipping down from my perch, I followed towards 
the gate. The tall dark form of the stranger YuEkd aI^x^bA-^ dSffiK^^«»x- 

edjn the shadow of the rock ; but, on reachins ihe iwA. ol ^-a «^\r\ 
IV. 2 
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** This way liei the town,' said I, pointing in the opp 
Uon ; '* you sordy haTe mistaken the route,*' 

The Spaniard made no answer, but pointing with his h 
difficult and nanvw path, and beckoning me to follow hii 
the ascent The moon shone on his countenance for a nu 
turned towards me, and I thought I could perceive the a 
expression upon it which had been one of the first thing! 
my attenticm to him. I continued to follow, howoTer, an 
hard to overtake him ; but without much effect. I becan 
exhausted, almost ready to drop, but was unable to dimin 
terval between us. The ascent soon became very steep — i 
deed, that it was with the greatest difficulty I could keep 
ing back faster than I advanced. My feet were blistered, \ 
along on my hands and knees, till my flesh wastom and penc 
the sharp points and edges of the rock. After thus slowlj 
fully groping my way for a considerable distance, we at leu( 
a place where the path pursued a level course — ^but wh 
what a place I A narrow ledge, scarce two feet wide, had 
ed, partly by nature, partly by art, at the height of a thf 
above the water, around a sweep of the rock where it rose 
cularly from its base to its extreme summit This ledge ^ 
with loose stones, which, at every foot-step, fell rattling an 
ing down the mighty precipice, till the sound died away j 
mense depths below. I could not conjecture whither th 
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« Look round," said he, ** and tell me Trhat you behold?' 

I glanced my eyes round, and shuddering withdrew them instantly 
Irom the fearful prospect The ledge or platform on which we were 
itanding was but a few feet square ; behind it a large and gloomy 
anrem opened its black jaws ; and in front, the rock rose from the 
lea with so perpendicular an ascent, that a stone, dropped from the 
idge, would haye fallen without interruption straight down into the 
vrares. 

** Are you ready to make the leap ?" said the Spaniard, in a 
imooth, sneering tone, seeing, and seeming to ei\joy the terror depict- 
ed on my countenance, 

" For heaven's sake," cried I, ** who are you, and why am I made 
ywtt victim ?" 

** Look !" cried he, throwing the sombrero from his head, and np- 
piDaching dose to me, <* Look ! know you not these features ? They 
&re those of one whose path you have crossed once, but shall never 
cross again I" 

He seized hold of me as he spoke, with a fiendish grasp, and strove 
to hurl me headlong from the rock. I struggled with all the energy 
of desperation, and for a moment bafHed the design. He released 
his hold round my body, and stepping back, stood for an instant gaz- 
ing on me with the glaring eyeballs of a tiger about to spring upon 
his prey; then darting towards me, he grasped me with both hands 
round the throat, and dragged me, despite my vain struggling, to the 
very Yerge of the precipice. With a powerful exertion of strength, 
which I was no longer able to resist, he dashed my body over the 
dreadful edge, and held me out at arm's length above the dread ab}'ss. 
The agony of years of wretchedness compressed into a single second, 
could not have exceeded the horror of the moment I remained suspend> 
ed. There was a small tree or bush which grew out of a cleft just be- 
neath the ledge. In my frenzied struggle, I caught by a branch of 
it just at the critical instant when the Spaniard relaxed his hold, in- 
tending to precipitate me down the fearful gulf. His purpose was 
again bafHed for another moment of horror. He gnashed his teeth 
as he saw me swing off upon the fragile branch, which cracked and 
bent beneath my weight, and which, at most, could save me from his 
fury but for a fleeting moment That moment seemed too long fi# his 
impatient hate. He sprang to the very veige of the ledge, and plac- 
ing his foot firmly on the tree, pressed it down with all his strength. 
In vain with chattering teeth and horror-choked voice, I implored 
him to desist He answered not, but stamped furiously on the tree. 
The root began to give way — the loosened dlit fe\L tTQm.«iX^>ssA '^^. — 
tie trunk snapped, cracked, and separatedr--«nd V]iDA fi«cA ^h^V. >aL'^ "^xv 
ohunuw laugh, which rung in my earaUkeViie'mjw^iik^^^*'^^^"^'*^'* 
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as down^lown — down I fell, through the chill, thidc, p 
till striking with a mighty force on the rocks beneath— 
and lo, it was a dream ! 

It was broad daylight In rny sleep I had rolled from t 
stones which had furnished me with my evening seat of n 
and which, during my sleep, had supplied my imaginatioa 
abundance of materials for horrid precipices and *' deep-do 
The laugh of the infernal Spaniard turned out to be only i 
innocent merriment at my plight from little Paul Messei^ 
cuiiy-haired midshipman, and one of the finest little felk 
world. The matter was soon explained. The commodore 
to the boat, and seeing me, as he expressed it, sleeping so a 
on a bed of my own choosing, thought it would be a pity 
me ; so shoving ofi*, he left me to my slumbers ; but on re 
ship, gave the officer of the deck directions to send a boat 
daylight Little Paul, always ready to do a kind act, askec 
ficer of her ; and we returned together to the frigate, laug 
my story of the imaginary adventures of the night 

William ] 



SEASONS OF PRAYER. 

To prayer, to prayer ;— for the morning breaks. 
And earth in her Maker's nnile awakes. 
His light is on all below and above. 
The light of gladness, and life, and love. 
O, then, on liie breath of his early air. 
Send upward the incense of grateful prayer. 

To prayer ;— for the glorious suu is gone. 
And the gathering darkness of night comes on : 
Like a curtain from God's kind hand it flows. 
To shade the coach where his children repose. 
Then kneel, while the watching stars are bright. 
And give your last thoughts to the Guardian of night 

To prayer ;— for the day that God has blessed 
Comes tranquilly on with its welcome rest : 
It speaks of creation's early bloom ; 
It speaks of the Prince who burst the tomb. 
Then summon the spirit's exalted powers, 
And devote to heaven the hallowed hours. 

There are amilea and ieaT% Vnl\i« i&oVScv«t'^« ^'s^-^. 
For her new-born infant YkeaVdeYiex \i<&« *. 
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O, hour of bliss I when the heart o^rflows 

With rapture a mother only knows ;— 

JLet it gxish forth in words of fervent prayer ; * 

Let it swell up to heaven for her precious care. 

There are smiles and tears in that gathering band. 
Where the heart is pledged with the trembling band. 
What trying thoughts in her bosom swell. 
As the bride bids parents and home farewell I 
Kneel down by the side of the tearful fair. 
And strengthen the perilous hour with prayer. 

Kneel down by the dying sinner's side. 
And pray for his soul through him who died. 
Large drops of anguish are thick on his brov%'— 
O, what is earth and its pleasures now ! 
And what shall assuage his dark despair. 
But the penitent cry of humble prayer P 

Kneel down at the couch of departing faith. 

And hear the last words the believer saith. 

He has bidden adieu to his earthly friends : 

There is peace in his eye that upwards bends ; 

There is peac« in his calm, confiding air ; 

For his last thoughts are God's, his last words prayer. 

The voice of prayer at the sable bier I 

A voice to sustain, to soothe, and to cheer. 

It commends the spirit to God who gave ; 

It lifts the thoughts from the cold, dark grave ; 

It points to the glory where he shall reign. 

Who whispered, ** Thy brother shall rise again.*' 

The voice of prayer in the world of bliss ! 
But gladder, purer, than rose from this. 
The ransomed shout to their glorious King, 
Where no sorrow, shades the soul as they sing ; 
But a sinless and joyous song they raise ; 
And their voice of prayer is eternal praise. 

Awake, awake, and gird up thy strength 

To join that holy band at length. 

To him who unceasing love displays. 

Whom the powers of nature unceasingly praise, 

To Him thy heart and thy hours be given } 

For a life of prayer is the life of heaven. 

Hbnhv Ware. 
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THE COBBLER OF M£;^S1NA. 

The&k is a sort of enthiisiasm in public spirit, which reuden it pD 
liticaliy prudrait in corrupt statesmen to encourage it; and yet then 
is something so great and so divine in this enthuaiaam, thatstBtamia; 
of a better turn, though they dare not encourage, yet cannot but ad 
mire it We have a shining and surprising example of this in tk 
Cobbler of Messina, which happened in the last century, and is atflBR 
a proof that public spirit is tbe growth of every degree : and, wliidi 
is a point that our great men ought to consider with attention, thtl 
wherever corruption becomes flagrant and universal, this hemie lu- 
nacy of public spirit is most likely to appear. 

This cobbler was an honest man, and, I was going to say, poor; 
but when I consider that he maintained his family, and was abon 
dependence, I cannot prevail upon myself to make use of the ezpresEtai 
He was also a man of reflection ; he saw the corruption, luxury, md 
oppression ; the private frauds, the public robberies, the enormMi 
violation of justice, under which his country laboured. He saw npe 
unpunished, adulteries unreproved, barbarous murders either screoi- 
ed by corrupt senators, or atoned for by money ; in a word, he saw i 
universal degeneracy of manners prevail, partly from the want ofwiO, 
partly from the want of power in the government to chastise ofienders 
In this situation he resolved to undertake the arduous task of reform* 
ing these disorders, and thought it both lawful and expedient to assume 
the authority of avenger of the innocent, and the terror of the guilty 

Full of this romantic resolution, he provided himself with a shorl 
gun, which he carried under his cloak, and equipped with a powdei 
pouch on one thigh, and a bag of bullets on the other, he sallied «d 
in the evenings, and, as proper opportunities oflered, despatched sudi 
as he knew to be incorrigible oflendcrs, to that tribunal, where bf 
was sensible they could not elude justice ; and then returned luHnfli 
full of that satisfaction which is the sole reward of public spirit ii 
there were in Messina a great number of these overgrown crimiaali) 
the cobbler, in the space of a few weeks, did very great executioo. 
The sun never rose withoutdiscovering fresh marks of his justice ; hiut 
lay a usurer, who had ruined hundreds ; there, an unjust magistrate^ 
who had been the curse of thousands ; in one comer, a noUemaa 
who had debauched his friend's wife ; in another, a man of thesams 
rank, who, through avarice and ambition, had prostituted his own; 
but as the bodies were all untouched, with all their ornaments about 
thenif and very often wilVi cor^deT«^Ae w>m'a\Tv\>ttftvc ^^iwdui^Utms 
visible tliey were not despaidieA fet \ive «^^ «>1 \ossasj>i\^as^'W 
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numbers made it as evident, that they did not &11 victims to private 
revenge. 

It is not in the power of Tvords to describe the astonislmient of tlte 
"whole dty ; things came at last to such a pass, that not a rogue of an}' 
rank duist walk the streets ; complaint upon complaint iras carried 
to the viceroy ; and magistrates, guards, spies, and every other en- 
gine of power were employed to no manner of purpose. At last, 
vrhen no less than fifty of the examples had been made, the viceroy 
took a serious resolution of putting a stop to such mischiefe, by the 
only method that seemed capable of reaching the evil ; he caused 
public proclamation to be made, that he would give the sum of SOOO 
crowns to any person who should discover the author or authors of 
these murders ; promising, at the same time, the like reward, with 
an absolute indenmity, to the person who had done them, if he would 
discover himself; and as a pledge of his sincerity, he went to the 
cathedral, and took the sacrament, that he would punctually perform 
every tittle of his proclamation. 

The cobbler, having either satisfied his zeal for justice, or being 
now in a temper to secure his own safety, after having, in his own 
opinion, done so much service to the state, went directly to the palace, 
and demanded an audience of the viceroy ; to whom, upon his declar- 
ing that he had something of great importance to communicate, he 
^^ admitted alone. He began with putting his excellency in mind 
of his oath, who assured him he meant to keep it religiously. The 
cobbler then proceeded to the following harangue: *' I, sir, have 
l^een alone that instrument of justice, who despatched in so short a 
time, so many criminals. In doing this, sir, I have done no more 
than what was your duty to do. You, sir, who, in reality, are guilty 
of an the offences which these wretches have committed, deserved the 
same chastisement, and had met with it too, had I not respected the 
i^presentative of my prince, who, I know, is accountable to God 
Alone." He then entered into an exact detail of all the murders he 
^d done, and the motives upon which he proceeded. The viceroy, 
^ho was thoroughly convinced that he told him no more than the 
^nith, repeated his assurances of safety, and thanked him very 
Affectionately for the tenderness he had shown him, adding, after all, 
te was ready to pay him the 2000 crowns. 

Oiir cobbler returned the viceroy his compliments in his rough 
^y; but told him, after what had passed, he believed it would be 
"Ut prudent in him to make choice of some other city for his habita- 
tion, and that, too, in some comer of Italy, not under the jurisdiction 
of his Catholic majesty. The viceroy though his reasons had wei^Kt^ 
^ therefore, after tbnnking him in the most gtmo^ia Xjetroa, lot 
'^ying that power which the government vranVad, Yift otAssc^ ^ 
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tartane to transport him, his family, his effects, and 200 cnmns to (me 
of the ports in the territory of Genoa ; where this extraordinaiy per- 
son passed the remainder of his da}S in ease and quiet: and the dty 
of Messina felt, for along time after, the happy effects of his enthusf- 
astic zeal for the public good, and for tho strict execution of justice, 
without respect to persons. 

This stor>', however strange, is exactly true; and, as FhiUpof 
Macedon kept a page, who, to moderate his ambition, and to put him 
in mind of his duty as a prince, was wont to awake him in the morn- 
ing with this salutation, ** Remember, Philip, that thou art a man;" 
80, I think, it would be happy for ministers, who are either entrusted 
by their masters, or acquire themselves a boundless authority, sup* 
ported by boundless influence ; if they would write in a table-book, 
and refresh their memories frequently with this sentence : " What if 
the cobbler of Messina should revive ?'* 



MEKANA'S DEATH-SONG. 

The lone leaves whirl in qiuet hoars 

From off the trembling tree. 
Like spirit steps among the bowers 

Tlieir whispers visit me : — 
Mekana is a lonely leaf, 

That shivers on life's spray. 
And wearies for the storm of grief. 

To carry her away. 
The moon is on the rattling rill. 

The sounds of men are dnmb ; 
I hear a voice from yonder hill— 

** Come, my Mekana! come!" 

My hunter-boy is gone to sleep, 

He hears no voice at all. 
He sees no dark eye o*er him weep. 

No tear of duty fall ;— 
He does not drink the showers 

Of music in the spring. 
Nor see the glades of flowers. 

Nor feel the bliss they bring i— 
Behold ! he beckons me away 

Unto the spirit-home— 
** Haste ! my Mekana, do not stay ; 

Come, my Mekana! come!" 

He lies beside yon cocoa.tree 
AmoTtg \\ie wqxtVot forme. 

Sent \>7 VYi© liOTd. ol Vd« \ft %*% 
The fe«xiu\ fewV ol wotisav— 
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And there with him I sit, and speak 

In melandioly tones ; 
The Toltare dares not whet his beak 

On my beloTed*s bones; — 
He says, ** Peace feeds her flocks afar. 

Beside the spirits' home ; 
They never join the dance of war — 

Come, my Mekaoa! come !" 

! here like any mateless bird. 

My mournful bower I make ;— 
What care I for the serpent heard 

A-stirring in the brake P 
It is the only rosy ground 

In this sad world I know. 
The only oasis I found 

In all life's waste of woe. 
My hunter beckons me in dreams 

The flower-clad vales to roam : — 
To chase the fawn by forest streams— 

I come, my love, I come ! 

J. B T 
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L 
Seer not crowded streets or halls : 
Tliere are eyes of lustrous beauty- 
Eyes, whose magic glance enthrals 
The hapless wight on whom it falls. 
Oh I beware the dazzling throng 

Where ladies young and fair assemble ; 
You — a simple son of song- 
Dare not hope, and must dissemble ; 
And a smile, that comes your way. 
May make you sad for many a day. 

IL 

I have wreck'd my heedless heart 

On a strand far off and hopeless : 

She, the cauoe of all my smart. 

Never can relief impart. 

High above ray humble lot. 

Wherefore do I not forget her ? 

Durst I speak— she knows me not, — 

Nor can I wish she knew me beUevi 
For would amme the cmel trath, 
That I am bat R peasant youth. 
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THE YOUNG MAN OF NINETY. 

A SKBTtH FROM THE LIFE. 

** He is a citizen,^' thought I, " who, now, in the sevoith day and 
sabbath of his old age,^ — ^wisely forsaking the mart, the 'change, andthi 
populous paths surrounding the temple of aU-worshlpped Mamnun 
— ^nestles here in this quiet village, 

The toton forgettiog, by the town torgctV 

It was an old gentleman, who had, a few moments befinne, en- 
tered the cozy, and cleanly parlour of " mine inn," and was now en- 
gaged in sipping his sherry and glancing through the paper, who had 
given birth to these reflections. He was, as I afterwards asoertahied, 
ninety years old, though looking less than sixty — ^hearty and active— 
shorty well set, and with legs that might make an Irish pavior mis- 
give his o\vn: these were handsomely clad in black silk stodc- 
ings ; and legs which would stand by a man in the handsome way 
which his had done, were wortliy of the honour. A pair of buckles 
conferred additional brilliancy on the " brilliant Warren*' of his 
shoes ; and a smaller pair gave compactness to their knees. His 
coat was of the old-school cut, lengthy and capacious, ample in poc- 
ket and flap— in short, a reminiscence of the coat of ** othw days," 
ere tailors •turned out that 

Starveling in a scanty vest, 

called an Exquisite. His hat was partly hat and partly umbrella, 
for it was wide enough in the brim to shelter his shoulden in a 
shower. His face was of a healthy hue : though there were as many 
lines in it as in Denner*s master-piece. His features had somewhat of 
the ScotUsh character, and were wliat some physiognomists would call 
hard : but their severity was softened ofi' by a frequent smile, full of 
good-nature, which gave a general expression of mildness and bene- 
volence to his countenance, — such as a face with more pretensionB to 
comeliness would perhaps have wanted. 

There may be many human sights more glorious to behold, but 1 
do not know one more interesting — I would almost say, more holy— 
than an old man, who has passed his active days amidst the stir and 
strife of the great Habel, and in the evening of his life sinks quietly 
and placidly back into the arms of nature, — a man in experience of 
the world — a child in the mildness and meekness of that knoviiedge. 

I have sketched the old man \ I must now describe his companion, for 
be bad one — a dog of the IciTge si^axii^ \yc«&^, v<\kj^ «««!^s«^\sk ^x« 
wen as much of the busy worVd aaYo&iicAEX&t. Vi «iH««t^ ^vrivwroNs;^ 
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late, for Prince (that \ms the v^rthy four legged fellow's name) 
ppeared to be of that amiable daas of dogs, who, by a handsome 
erson and winning manners, recommend themselves immediately to 
le's good opinion. His master apologized for his fiimiliari- 
es, and in mild terms expostulated with him on the impropriety of 
is conduct " You are too dirty, Prince— do you hear, sir? you 
-e too dirty.'* The consdentious beast seemed to be immediately 
lade sensible that he was, and, taking the reproof in good part, 
sry quietly laid himself down at the feet of his ancient friend, 
^rince, I suspected, had a great partiality to duck-ponds, for the 
eeds of those aquatic paradises still hung about him, and decorated 
im almost to the beatitude of a Sadler's Wells Neptune. To en- 
Nirage him in decent behaTiour, the old gentleman began rumaglng 
is pockets ; and the result was, the production of two nicely-packed 
ipers of biscuits, which, first having swept dean a spot on the sand- 
i floor, he deposited there for honest Master Prince's refection; 
nd then the old gentleman resumed the newspaper. The luncheon 
•Bs soon over ; and the gaiete de ceeur of Prince returned, but he as 
)eedily resumed the proper degree of respect for self and company, 
nd straightway wore as much gravity in his looks, as if he had, in his 
etter da}i3, held the onerous office of deputy of the dogs of Dow- 
ite. I noticed that Prince had a trick of tucking up one leg, and 
inning about on the other three, and this brought up a story from 
le old gentleman, which I shall relate, as it was short, and had some 
Mnt, 

•'' My dog, sir," said he, " often reminds me of my old acquain- 
ince Jack Simpson. It was said of Jack Simpscm, — ^but stay, I had 
etter first relate how what was said of him came to be said ; it is 
Dt a bad joke, sir. Jack, when I first knew hinv— let me see,' that 
as in seventeen-sixty, not a yesterday recdiection, sir I'* 
I stared at the antiquity of the reminiscence. 
** Yes, it was in seventeen-sixty. Jack Simpson was .then a blood 
rthe first pretensions, as £u: as broad skirts and breeding went— the 
Indies' Man' at the Hackney Assembly, a fashionable thing, Fir, 
1 that day ; first butterfly at Tunbridge Wd!s, and second only at 
lath ; an undisputed man of pleasure and of the worid ; gay, fuU of 
nfeigned good humour, having wit enough for men, address and a 
andsome person for women, and spirit suffident for all occasions, 
lis fortune was but small, and this gay life of his, you may be sure, 
oade it less. In no long time he began to find out that a spendthrift'? 
'urse does not always keep pace with the demands on it; and so he 
CK>k dinners instead of giving them, and became of Sheridan's 
pinion, * that the best wine is certainly our friend's.' "Swt "vVa*., 
» heaven's name, sir, had a man of JacWs fotlxmft «sA ^^^ ^» ^ 
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with aTarice? It was one of those oontndictioiis in his chRracto:, 
which I could never understand, and which must have been a riddle to 
himself. Sir, it must have been bom in him — an innate quality— 
a genius for avarice ; and all his brilliant exterior, which pleased the 
popular eye, like the wretched finery and foppery of a May-day sweq), 
only disguised but did not conceal the dirt and degradation under- 
neath. He confessed to me that he felt the first gripings of that 
heart^hardoning vice coming upon him at that time, while still 
whirling round in the vortex of fashion. His fillers began to dutch 
doser, and his whole hand held faster what it held. As if fbrtone 
had become disgusted with his growing meanness, she sent him a 
thumping legacy of thirty thousand pounds, the hard scrapings of a 
miserly relation — ^il ran in the blood of the Simpsons, sir. One 
would have thought that this sudden accession would have confirmed 
him in his sordidness — ^it had an eflect directly the reverse! Off he 
went again on the old road to ruin, with a renewed speed, gained 
from loitering so leisurely along it as he had lately done. Open 
house — card tables and faro banks — ^wine, women, and assemblies- 
routs, Ranelagh, Pump-room, sedans here, and ooaches there— flir- 
tations with Lady A., an alderman's young widow, and the loTdy 
Miss R — and follies of all sorts, which were nothing if notexpensiTe) 
made his thirty thousand pounds fly thirty thouand wajv ; and in 
three years Jack stood with his hands in two empty pockets— his 
good constitution gone with his gc^d, forsaken of his frivolous friaidSi 
his flirtation with Lady A. off^ as the phrase is, and his cakulatioas 
of the money and matrimonial inclinations of Miss B. wrong in the 
items, and the whole bill disputed. But' a well selected vice never 
leaves its victim — it is sometimes more faithful than a virtue, and 
sticks, where it has once fastened, tenaciously to the last Though mo 
out of ready money. Jack was above want. His estate was even 
now a dear thousand a year, — quite enough to begin with when you 
intend to be pennyless all the rest of your life< He was seen no mor^ 
in his old haunts : and Fashion lost one of her favourite fools. He 
disappeared, and no one knew when or where. He was known \0 
be alive, for his rents were punctually demanded — ^but not by hinay 
and his agent kept his secret Seven years passed away, and he wa^ 
almost forgotten, when suddenly he re-appeared, — grey, pinched* 
miserable, stooping, and unnaturally old — the very phantom of aT9^ 
rice. The generous few pitied him, the unfeeling many laughed »^ 
him, the perplexed thought he was deranged, and the positive sai^ 
he was. It might oerhaps amuse you to relate some instances of hi^ 
sordid passion ; but there is more mdancholy than mirth in kwkinC^ 
at human nature at a discount, and I would rather forget them. \^ 
tiieff sir, he ended by staivmi^ Vaxoat^ V& dicaSik ^Cas^'o^ <«uc of 
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^ood estate and forty thousand pounds in funded money fell 
oilers of the crown, in lack of an heir-at-law ; and the only 
fact connected with the memory of Jack Simpson is thifc 
emark on his begrudging habits, by one who knew him weU, 
he had been bom with four legs, he would have run about 
»save one!" 

d gentleman smiled good-humouredly over this portion of 
iscence ; Prince, — ^who must have heard the story before, 
alked to the door as soon as " legs " were mentioned, — 
!y and willing to start ; his master bowed, said I was a good 
i great accomplishment, and bade me good morning. 

Athenamn. 



TO MY BED. 

Blbs8*d tenement, on which are spent 
The dark and silent hours of time ; 
Who many a time and oft hast lent 

Repose to this sick heart of mine : 
Accept the tribute of my lays I— 
A poet's only gift is praise. 

To thy soft breast fatigue may fly. 

And sickness, ennui, and grief,— 
And aching head, and drowsy eye. 
In thee can find a sweet relief: 
The rich and poor, the young and old. 

Alike are fain to seek thy fold. 

Husband of sleep, and downy chain 

That linlcs dull night with joyous day— 

That bears us through the gloomy reign 
Of midoight to the 8un*» bright sway-- 

And makes the dark and dreary houn 

The sweetest in tliis life of oars. 

This world— this noisy world— hath still 
A balm for its distractions Here— 

A quiet spot, whereon, at will. 

We rest the burdens that we bear. 

And calm our feelings, harsh and rude, 

lu thee, soft twin of Solitude ! 

Knit to the sordid things of day- 
Busied io fleeting phantoms ^->here 
Crouching for wealth, like beasts for prey, 
Submitting to the great man's sneer- 
There, following objects low and v«&n» 
With eager, selflih, grovelUng aim v^ 

2a 
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O God ! how truly coned my life. 

How abject, wretched would it be,. ^ 

If this heart. withering scene of strife 
Were but to last continually !— 

If nought of rest — of quiet nought^ 

Were mingled with the bitter draught I 

My bed! my bed ! to thee I steal. 

Thou simple, unpretending spot- 
Where men their greatest pleasures feel. 

Or where their sorrows are forgot. 
Thou art the fisue where all do fly— 
•< iu thee we*re bom, in thee we die!^' 



TO THE STAR& 

Ys beautiful and bright 

Lamps of the regal night. 
That wreathe with light the shadowy vault on high. 

What wake ye in the soul. 

As on your course ye roll, 
In the gay midnight of a summer sky P 

Ye wake in fitful gleams. 

Beneath your trembling beams. 
Far through the gloom of interposing years,— 

The hopes of other days — 

Affection's dawning rays, 
That shone ere youths bright sky was dewed with ten 

Each wild imagining 

That faded with life's spring- 
Bright dreams, that neyer knew reality. 

And TOWS of early lore. 

Whispered in moonlit groye 
When trembling lips were breathing sweet reply. 

And evenings when we strayed 

By brook and forest-glade. 
With those we ne'er may meet on earth again ; 

And hours of vanished mirth. 

When feelings had their birth. 
Which our fund hearts have cherished— all in vain. 

And each awakening thought. 

From raemory^s labyrinth brought. 
Yields to the heart a rapture all its owa-^ 

Soft as the bT«a.Ui of Aowers, 

In summer's a\um&esXYM»ix%« 
And soothing aa Uk« &uXe'%\ow ^\i&xiMn« Voxtf^ 
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A MASQUERADE AT BERLIN. 

It was one of those wet, disagreeable days which preoede thebrea)u 
ng up of winter in northern countries, that I entered Berlin. In 
rder to see this capital from the distance, I slept at the last relay, 
oanrlve by daylight. I might have saTed myself that trouble, for 
he rain fdl in torrents, the day was dose, cloudy, and disagreeable, 
uid we splashed through the half-thawed streets to the dismay of 
ome fEiir maidens of that elegant capital, and the no small amuse- 
nent of the gentlemen at the windows, who, having begun a four- 
«enth pipe, were only roused from their torpid state by the infer- 
lal noise of the postillion's horn. 

I had been recommended to Jagor's, a restaurateur on the Linden, a 
comfortable abode for single men, where dinner can be had d la 
mmutej and every luxury of life within reach, and within doors. 
Xhe Lord protect the traveller who confides his body to the oare of 
the landlord of the Stadt Rome I Never was there, for a great inn, in 
& great capital, such a vile, dirty, stinking abode, where it requires 
more interest to get a dinner for which you pay roundly, than in 
other countries to get a dinner for which you are not required to pay 
at all. Our windows at Jagor's overlooked the splended line of trees 
commencing from the private palace to the Brandenburg gate: on 
the summit of the latter, the car of victory is drawn at a jog trot ; 
^hfle in Petersburg, emblematic of the Russian late advances, tlie 
horses are at a full gallop, and guided by the emperor. It is a 
splraidid street (if street it can be called), the Linden ; the long line 
of the Frederic and the Charlotten Sirasse crossing it at right an- 
gles, the chateau, opera, palace, academy of arts and sciences, 
college, and arsenal, rendering it perhaps the finest sight in the 
^hole world ; gay, animated, and lively, the silent sledge, saving the 
l)dl, rushing with uncommon rapidity over the snow-covered streets, 
the driver fantastically dressed, the numbers of officers in their neat 
^forms, the apparent content of all classes, made our abode so pleur- 
ttnt, that I inhabited it much longer than I originally intended. 

What is a stranger in a foreign land without a lackey de place ? — 
^'othing. Let his head be one Babylonian jumble of all languages, 
^stiU wants the guide to direct his steps; he wants the different 
Bitangement of his sight-seeing days, which can only be procured from 
'^e who is intimately acquainted with the locale. Of course I had 
'^Qe, and a good one he was. 

It was the carnival time— balls, routs, plays, operas, punch, mas- 
^tiemdee, Sec. were the nightly amusements \ the ^uxigcxL<i\i\v« "^tvqsk:^ 
H unfrequently attended the difiere&t plaices, and Vioft i<atinaT x(>6a 
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mire to be seen at two, if not three, theatres eTery night In tin 
grand opera, where the royul box occupied half the tiei, the priii» 
royal with his wife, and the present queen, with a crowd of ilaind h 
nobles, were sometimes seen ; but the king, that great amiiaar of s 
scenic amusements, appeared in his military great ooat, in a miBlliUfr 
box, and only known to the foreigners, by the attendant always stud- 
ing. I confess I like to see a king live amongst his people. I fait 
tlie seduded grandeur which throws away hundreds of thoossiidi is 
private entertainments and nocturnal riot, (only seen by a few, orknim 
through a newspaper. It is the public manner in which the IdBf if 
Prussia lives, — ^his confidence in his subjects^— his ^ttfm^ing euftf 
und late to public business and national improvement, — hii aiodsty 
for the well-being and justice of his subjects, which makes the eytit 
a Prussian sparkle with sincere gratification, as he points to a stmgcr 
the sovereign and the fother of his people. 

It was nine o'clock when I entered the theatre ; Spontini's open 
hud given way, fur the night, to the mixed merriment of a nuaqa^ 
nide. The theatre was boarded over ; a brilliant band attended ; lad 
I found myself in one moment after entering the house, in the ndM 
of harlequins and columbines, dancing bears, Cossacks, play-adan^ 
monke}'s, devils, and angels. I had hardly planted my foot on the 
public arena, when a harlequin endeavoured to make me active by 
his wand, and the down jumped over my head. I came fbr amnw- 
ment, intending to remain until eleven, and then walk quietly, ooel^ 
ed hat, domino and all, to Jagor*s, and wash the cobwebs trim my 
throat with some cxcdlent marcobrunner, and then to dream of pMt 
ddights. 

I found myself twirling round in a waltz with a Rusrian bear, and 
the next moment impelled along by a Spaniard in a gallopade. At 
last out of the round of riot, I began to view the company. Hero ami 
there police officers, in their uniforms, were stationed. If any ons 
forgot what was due to the company, he was marched out in a 
moment. Here was no roaring, sliouting, impertinent qoeMlons, or 
unhandsome remarks : every thing was orderly ; and if you dtim 
to dunce with a bear, why the bear would dance with yon, and hii 
keeper would join and make a third — all was good-humour and live- 
liness. It was while gazing at the tetotum twirlers that my eye sod- 
denly caught the light eye of a beautifully-lormed flower-girl. ** In- 
slmllah," suid I, for I once lived in Persia, << this must be one of the 
houris, only the houris, have black eyes, and, no doubt, wingi. I 
looked at tlie light hair which peeped from beneath the hat— I ad- 
mired the small waist and delicate frame — und when, by aoddent no 
doubt, my eye looked at Vvex feeV, \ \X\o\i%Va V «k«n la^Qk M^Xwraic^* 
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nature could bestow, and very true I felt the remark of Byron, that 
ssYskes one ** wish to see the whole of the fine form which termin- 
ates so well." I was not a little pleased to observe that my cterk eyes, 
sparkling no doubt with wine and animation, mixed up with a little 
inquisitorial brilliancy, seemed to have fascinated hers: we looked at 
each other, then away, I blushing deep scarlet, and distinctly seeing 
that my fair unknown was blushing, as the sailors say, ** up to her 
eyes." 

I must, however, introduce my companion to my readers before 1 
continue my own adventures. My travelling companion was a young • 
Slum, on the passport passing for twenty-five, but from some deep 
furrows on the cheek, some wrinkles under tlie eyes, and an occasional 
Haggard look, might very well have passed, without suspicion for a 
itmn of thirty-five, who had seen his best days. He had travelled over 
H. large portion of Europe ; walked through the Palais Koyal ; stopped 
Ut 154 ; dived down to the bottom of the Sala silver mine in Sweden ; 
^Und lost his way, by no means an uncommon accident with him, in the 
largest and the straightest street in Moscow. He was a man much 
^mired by the women for his discreet and steady behaviour : his was 
no babbler's tongue, and the secret once confided was well and cautious- 
ly guarded by my wizened-fnce travelling companion. 

The flower-girl was hanging on the arm of a tall man in domino, 
and on his other arm reclined another little nymph, who had fixed her 
love-darting look on the now ani mated glance of my companion. They 
measured each other ; the nymph then looked at her companion, then 
whispered, then observed me, and then said in a beautifully sweet 
voice, ** Charlotte, *tis them." Now I must here take leave to say, 
tliat many travellers have spoken lightly of the virtue and the morality 
of the German nation, some going so far as to mix all up in one im- 
mense cauldron of hot flesh and loose habits ; some telling odd stories 
of intrigues, assignations, elopements, and other conjugal infelicities, 
nearly as common in our own as in any other country. What we 
wish we are always ready to believe ; and on this occasion, as we both 
wished for an adventure, we, I am sorrow to say, both gave implicit, 
credit to the rhodomontade anecdotes of former visitors of Berlin. If 
it was possible to look love, confidence, and admiration, we both did 
it ; my eyes began to ache, and my heart to palpitate. We walked 
round the fair objects of our attachment apparently unobserved, by 
the man, or, if observed, never noticed: this we placed to the right 
account of stoical indifference in a lazy pipe^moking German hus- 
l)and. The waltz was now in its highest twirl ; the couples passed 
us with rapid steps and long strides, and whenever I met the eye of 
the object of my affectiotif I read distinctly in Yvet ^Vet^V)«S«s^ 
" ]VJiy don *t you ask me to dance ?"— thinks 1, \ nsVYL \ ^ntmjkx^ 

2 A 3 
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Eome few steps, tlieu called a halt to take oouiuel, then oonMdte 
the probability of being able to kick the husband, and then deteim 
to make a joint attack upon his two wives, or two daughters, audi 
menoe an adventure. In Germany, if a lady is datirfTig with a , 
tleman, it is by no means reckoned impolite, but rather the oobIi 
to ask the gentleman to allow the lady to dance one or two xm 
with } ou ; and it is a rule that, at the expiration of the aid zm 
the lady is returned to her original partner. Knowing these Gen 
regulations, whereby bolUroom soriety becomes doubly pleasnit, o 
paratively speaking, with our own, and where, when the eye is Mr 
by the angelic appearance of some earthly sylph, it is permittsi 
mortals to approach the lovely fair uninterrupted by the oold fina 
glance of formal presentation, or the more elegant refinement of p 
tive acquaintance, I advanced, and with the firm eye of confide 
looked at the long husband, or father, and stammered out, '* Efauibi 
mir." In the meantime my companion made an approach to 
object of his affections, and the kind and considerate fiather rdinqi 
ed his two blushing daughters, becoming like the balance of ■ 
without the appendages; and in two minutes we were twistii^iv 
like spinning-jennies, or galloping like long-legged racers. 

As I gazed on the animated eye of my partner, and endrdad 
taper waist, thoughts, poetic thoughts, no doubt, entered my imagi 
tion. I was »1tliin the grasp of what I most solicited ; it was d« 
edly the commencement of a most romantic intrigue. I formed p] 
of elopement, thought of retiring to the magnificent banks of 
Elbe, and then looked with an eye of despair on the dark bhick tt 
crape which fell from the nose of the mask, and which, wfaenflui 
ed by the passing air, as we t^^irled in giddy rapidity, showed a aii 
rounded chin, and lips, such h'ps as would entice the most AttSi 
bees to settle thereon, and to gain more honey from their firagi 
sweetness than from half the miserable flowers in the creation. '. 
music suddenly stopped, and with it all the tetotums stopped ; tb 
there was the long-legged monster of a father, cocked>hat and 
within a foot of us. I felt I must relinquish the object of so m 
solicitude, and began the usual roundabout complimentary notb 
— the pleasure I had received — her father waiting — future hopa 
renewed acquaintance — extravagant \rish to see her beloved oounl 
ance — and — ** Let us seek my sister," she said. 

My companion had evidently been in the paradise of hope i 
inruigi nation. The two sisters commenced a conversation withavi 
bility which precluded the possibility of understanding one wo 
especially as they took good care to be in the sotto voce, as modi 
to approximate a wVusper. "NV-^ ^ndvaLWxa x^ariwcftL Xa Vj&Rm ^Sl- 
Never was there such a WgU au^- ^\ftvxTft\ ivw« v<womx\«^ «» 
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eate a form, or so sweet a voice. Both becoming of the same opinion, 
for I allowed my morality for once to be overruled, but resolved to 
make ample amends by a speedy reformation after this last transgres- 
sion, I proposed to take our partners to the supper-room, and there 
to try the effects of champaigne, as a prelude to further discoveries. 
O virine 1 glorious, excellent wine I how often hast thou inspired me 
with eloquence, relieved me from the trammels of fancied imprison- 
ment, giTen new life, new hope, new existence to my weather-beaten 
frame, and to my palled imagination ! — to thee, O Bacchus ! I am 
indebted for many a social hour, many a lively thought, many an ex. 
odlent companion, which, without thy influence on my uncultivated 
brain, woi^ld have been a tedious time, a homely expression, or a milk- 
and-water associate ! — ^to thee again I must resort, and hence the 
future gleams of happiness in this life. 

Our principal object, as my reader would suppose, was to remove 
the masks, and thus unriddle the subject. Here were two females, 
apparently of good society, to us perfect strangers, but with us inti- 
mately acquainted ; they knew even our names, remarked our car- 
riage and our suite, complimented us on our acquaintance with the 
grand chamberlain, our apparent knowledge of different persons ; 
even our walks in the morning, our visits to Charlottenbui^^ our ram- 
bles round the town,>— all seemed to them familiar ; but as to our- 
selves, even in collecting our senses and recollections, we were certain, 
certain beyond contradiction, that we had not broken our English 
silence to one female German, or one female of any description, since 
"vre entered Berlin — which to be sure was only thirty hours past, — and 
which I here publicly acknowledge to be a most glaring piece of un- 
gallant neglect, and which shall never happen again to me (anoppor- 
tunity offering), this I swear. 

In vain we offered the wine to forward our view— our views being 
more extensive, of course, was an af ter-consideration. Each lady, on 
receiving the glass, merely lifted up the smallest possible part of the 
above-mentioned veil ; and to be sure, for ladies, I will admit they got 
rid of the wine as expeditiously as one of the late members for York, 
We were four, — two known knights, who drank after and to their 
mistresses ; and they, dear souls ! equally enraptured with our society, 
disdained the mawkish, spiritless, refusal of our young ladies in Eng- 
land to renew the glass : they drank, — to put it into plain intelligible 
English, which no blockhead could misunderstand, — ^they drank their 
respective shares of the contents of the bottle, now and then relieving 
the palate by some bonbonsj and now and then tasting a little Rhine 
wine, which long custom had placed upon a level with our water 
drinking. They took champaigne for pleasure, "^CV^tr^ Nsftna fta'-w^^s ^ 
and ice to cool them ; supper they ate wilhadegTee ot ^\T\Y^TOSjftK»v>i 
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which captiTated us; and once, when^ as if to replace ac 
wandering curls which floated in auburn luxuriance orerthi 
the glove of one was on the point of being removed, a hu 
intonation from the other reminded her of the impropriel 
glove was hastily replaced, as if she fancied showing hei 
indelicacy equal to what a Spanish lady is guilty of when 
her legs. It instantly occurred to me that they were marri 
and afraid of betraying the secret by the discovery of the i 
determined to be satisfied on this point, which I though 
standing the remonstrance, was within my power to effed 

The dance was again at its highest, and away we went, 
and then, thanks to the powerful influence of the wine, i 
bear, or making a harlequin spring about two feet higher 
and when I thought that favouring Bacchus had done his i 
wild brightened eye of my partner, I walked into a recess, i 
her hand, endeavoured to remove the glove. — We all Imow 
those innocent liberties which are easily excused, and, in p 
not indelicate. I felt as under the direction of Ovid, i 
mends tearing the bracelet from the lady's arm, and I can 
what the great master of love proposed might be safd] 
Every footman imows the rule by which he acts ; and wh 
erly mother lifts her ponderous self into her carriage, ti 
danger of the springs, John allows her silk dress to oomei 
tact with the wheel ; but see the difference, when the lovd 
of seventeen, looking as Nature's fairest production — John 
her lovely-formed limbs should not meet the curious eyeo 
and carefully presses her dress against the limbs he modest 
to hide. 

I felt a ring — ^by Allah, I felt a ring — ^without doubt 
was then certain she was another's wife, and all the dangi 
ing my long friend with the cocked-hat came upon maliJi 
lightning ; and just at that moment, by way of confirming 
in came the gentleman. There was I, her hand in mine 
eyes red with hope, taken (as the sailors say in the Straiti 
mandel) ** all aback, with no room to brace the yards roum 
ing, I suppose, running, being tipsy, into a sentry-box, an 
aUe to find one's way out again. A murmuring oonvei 
place, not altogether as unruffled as the ocean during the hi 
I wished myself simg enough in the mines in Siberia, or 
protection (a comfortable name for confinement) of the 
lice. Words waxed higher and higher, when the lady, s 
mgf took my arm, and went in search of her sister, the 1< 
man leaving behind blm &\oo\l mw^ Vm^w \}ft»5v \6a 
which seemed to say, " It w\\\^>e m^ fe»NX.\i\ ^'axw*. 
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elf upon you, my }'oiiiig traveller." By this time I had recovered 
nyself, and thought as little of him as Barbarossa did of the pope : 

looked unutterable defiance, and left him to return, as the Persians 
ay, " with a Trhite face," the best way he could. 

In spite of all anxieties, I danced witih the same partner until three 
^dock iu the morning, at which hour I was quite as ignorant of who 
he might be as I was at the commencement of the evening. We now 
esolved to retire homeward, and at the conclusion of a dance I ven- 
ured to tell my partner that I should be happy to renew the acquain- 
^nce on the morrow, and see her own and not her varnished face. 
' But," said I at the conclusion, " my carriage is here, and is at 
our disposal." She answered, that she lived in the same direction 
A we did, and that herself and companion would accompany us, and 
ed obliged for the accommodation. 

Every thin^ assumed a heavy appearance; the musicians, poor 
ouls ! played with less spirits ; the ebullitions of youth were only 
naoifested in languid kicks ; the bear was nearly melted in one eer- 
ier; and harlequin, like the Sleeping Beauty in the woods, curled 
ip in another. 

I called the carriage, and had already handed one of the ladies into 
he vehicle, when I heard the cursed noise of the long gentleman : 
le looked at the scene with perfect nonchalance, and even told the 
coachman to go home. In vain I would here paint the raptures of 
^t short interview, the fondness with which we shook hands, or 
ftther held them in lover-like warmth. And here I must mention 
^t I withdrew the glove, and rifled from ofl'the finger of my be- 
oved a ring *, the treasure was conveyed, unseen by my companion, 
A my own liand, and I ardently wished to gaze upon the prize. The 
!oach arrived at its destination; the bell rang, and the door opened. 
^ offered the carriage to convey my love to her residence, which she 
Mined, alighting without assistance, and, entering the house, walk- 
ed up stairs. I flew to the lamp on the staircase, and examined my 
'rize; it was a hair ring, with the words *' Gieb mir ein kus," on 
^hite silk, thereon. I followed with great astonishment and speed 
my own room, and, on entering, saw I was attended by the long 
'^tleman. The scene was fast drawing towards a dose. I asked 
^th violence what he meant by the intrusion ; when, unmasking, I 
liscovered my own valet-de-place, who wished to know at what hour 

'Wanted the carriage the next day^^nd the ladies, eternal curses 
'A all masquerades ! were the two house-maids belonging to the 
^blishment of M}Tiheer Jagor, the hof-restaurateur on the Lin- 
lenl 
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INVOCATION TO THE HARP.* 

Harp of the North I that moaldering long hMt hanf 

On the witch elm that shades St Flllan*fe spring. 
And down the fitful breeze thy nambera flaog. 

Till enyious ivy did around tiiee cling, 
MuflUng with verdant ringlet every string, — 

O minstrel Harp, still must thine accents sleep I 
*Mid rustling leaves and fountains murmuring. 

Still must thy sweeter sounds their silence keep. 
Nor bid a warrior snUIe, nor teach a maid to weep I 

Not thus in ancient days of Caledon, 

Was thy voice mute amid the festal crowd. 
When lay of hopeless love, or glory won. 

Aroused the fearful or subdued the proud. 
At each according pause was heard aloud 

Thine ardent symphony, sublime and high I 
Fair dames and crested cbiefs attention bow*d ; 

For still the burthen of thy minstrelsy 
Was Knighthood's dauntless deed, and Beauty's matchless eya 

O wake once more ! how rude soe'er the hand 

That ventures o'er thy magic maze to stray ; 
O wake once more I though scarce my skill command 

Some feeble echoing of thine earlier lay ; 
Though harsh and faint, and soon to die away. 

And all unworthy of thy nobler strain. 
Yet if one heart throb higher at its sway. 

The wizard note has not been touched in vain. 
Then silent be no more ! Enchantress, wake again I 



FAREWELL. 

Harp of the North, farewell ! The hills grow dark. 

On purple peaks a deeper shade descending. 
In twilight copse the glow-worm lights her spark. 

The deer, half-seen, are to the covert wending. 
Resume th^ wizard-elm I the fountain lending. 

And the wild breeze, thy wilder minstrelsy ; 
Thy numbers sweet with Nature's vespers blending. 

With distant echo from the fold and lea. 
And herd-boy's evening pipe, and hiun of housing bee. 

Yet, once again, farewell, thou Minstrel Harp I 
Yet, once again, forgive my feeble sway. 
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nd little reck I of the censore sharp 

May idly cavil at an idle lay. 

uch hare I owed thy straixM on life's long way. 

Through secret woes the world has nerer known, 

lien on the weary night dawn'd wearier day , 

And bitterer was the grief devoured alone. 

: 1 o'erlive such woes. Enchantress ! is thine own. 

ark I as my lingering footsteps slow retire. 
Some Spirit of the air has waked thy string I 
Is now a Seraph bold, with touch of fire, 
'Us now the brush of Fairy's frolic wing, 
^ceding now, the dying numbers ring 
Fainter and fainter down the rug^fed dell— 
nd now the mountain breezes scarcely bring 
A wandering witch-note of the distant spell-~ 
now, 'tis silent all I— Enchantress, fare-thee. well I 

Sib Waltbb Scott. 
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It was a* fur our rightfu* king 

We left fair Scotland's strand* 
It was a* for our rightfu* king 

We e^er saw Irish land, my dear. 

We e'er saw Irish land. 

Now a' is done that men can do. 

And a' is done in vain ; . 
My love and native land, fareweel. 

For I maun cross the main, my dear. 

For I maun cross the main. 

I turn'd me right and round about 

Upon the Irish shore. 
Ad' ga'e my bridle-reins a shake* 

With * Adieu for evermore, ray dear/ 

With • Adieu for evermore.* 

The sodger frae the wars returns* 

The sailor frae the nudn ; 
But 1 hae parted frae my love. 

Never to meet again, my dear, 

Never to meet again. 

When day is gane an* night is come, 

An^ a' folk bound in sleep, 
O think on him that's for awa'. 

The lee-lang night, an' weep, my dear. 

The lee-lang night, an' weep. 

xr of this ballad is snid to be Captain Ogil^le ot Ui« Vvo>aft ft? Vv«tw{si.%s\MN 
Mied the deposed Jas, U- to Ireivtd and Vrsxuee. 
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hat ise admire it, but because it is a fragment which only re- 
its or stiadows forth a matchless whole which has been, and 
merits weare, from this shattered specimen, completely disposed 
w. 

[rose Abbey was first built by David I. in the year 1136, dedl- 
to St Mary, and devoted to the use of a body of Cisterdan 
i. The church, which alone remains, measures 287 feet in 
., and 157 at the greatest breadth. It is built in the most ornate 
f the Gothic arr*iiitecture, and therefore decorated with an in- 
irariety of sculptures, most of which are exquisitely fine. While 
istem extremity of the building is entirdy ruined and removed, 
3tem and more important parts are fortunately in a state of 
)le preserv-ation : in particular, the oriel window, and that which 
unts the south door, both alike admirable, are almost entire. It 
matter of great thankfulness, that a good many of the dupely 
for the support of the roof are still extant It is to these ob- 
hat the attention of travellers is chiefly directed. 
I not to the zeal of reformers alone that the desecration of our 
d religious buildings is to be attributed. The enthusiasm of 
luals in more recent times has sometimes done that which the 
len left undone ; as is testified by a notorious circumstance 
' the person who shows Melrose. On the eastern window of 
irch, there were formerly thirteen effigies, supposed to repre- 
ir Saviour and his apostles.* These, harmless and beautiful as 
ere, happened to provoke the wrath of a pra}^1ng weaver in 
iside, who, in a moment of inspired zeal, went up one night by 
of a ladder, and vtith a hammer and chisel, knocked ofi!' the 
uid limbs of the figures. Next morning he made no scruple 
ish the transaction, observing with a great deal of exultation, 
y person whom he met, that he had ** fairly stumpet thae vile 
dirt nou I" The people sometimes catch up a remaikable 
'hen uttered on a remarkable occasion by one of their number, 
n the utterer into ridicule, by attaching it to him as a nick- 
and it is some consolation to think that this monster was 
re treated with the sobriquet of " Stumpic," and of course 
it about with him to his grave. 

)uld require a distinct volume to do justice to the infinite de- 
Melrose Abbey ; for the whole is built in a style of such ela- 
ornament, that almost every foot-breadth has its beauty, and 
leauty is worthy of notice. I shall content m}-self with merely 

be drawing of Melrose Abbey in SIezer*8 Theatrnm Scotisp, the 
ire all filled with statues. Slezer took his drawing ««.t\^ \u \9e^«\«\%tw 
WllJiam. 

2 B 
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adding the description which Sir Walter Scott has giveu of 
his Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

If thou WDoIdst view fair Melrose aright. 
Go visit it by the pole mooolight ; 
For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Oild but to float the mins gray. 
When the broken arches are dark in nigh^, 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 
When tlie cold light's uncertain showpr 
Streams on the roin'd central tower ; 
When buttress and buttress, alternately, 
Seem framed of ebon and irory ; 
When sliver edges the imagery, 
And the scrolls that teach thi^e to live and die ; 
When distant Tweed Is heard to rave. 
And the howlet to hoot o'er the dead man's grave. 
Then go— but go alone the while- 
Then view St David's ruined pile ; 
And, home returning, soothly swear. 

Was never scene so sad and fair. 

* * • * 

By a steel.dench'd postern door, 

They enter'd now ^e chancel tall ; 
The darken'd roof rose high aloof 

On pillars, lofty, light, and small ; 
The key-stone, that lock-d each ribbed aisle. 
Was a fleur-de-lys or a quatre-feuille ; 
The corbclls* were carved grotesque and grim ; 
And the pillars, with cluster'd shafts so trim. 
With base and capital fumish'd aroand, 

Seem'd bundles of lances which garlands had bound. 

* » * «■ 

The moon on the east oriel shone. 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 

By foliaged tracery combined ; 
Thou wouldst have thought some fairy's hand 
*Twixt poplars straight the osier wand 

In many a freakish knot had twined ; 
Then framed a spell, when the work was done. 
And changed the willuw-wreaths to stone. 

At the time of the Reformation the inmates of this abbey f 
In the general reproach of sensuality and irregularity thrown 
th0 Uomish churchmen, as is testified by a ballad then po 
which contained the following verse : 

Tlie monks of Melrose made gude kail 

On Fridajrs, when tliey fasted ; 
Nor wanted they gude beef and a\e, 
Aa lang aa their neighbontH* VbaV^^. 

•^ChMIs, the if^teiiaif ktm which A« K»>jBi»ipntt&»«^»w^^l «»\.\Tv^^MvV%»>:>tv 
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Whaterer might be the sensuaUty of the monKs of Melrose, it is 
eertain that some of tbdr power was sometimes matter of real inoon- 
remenoe to the public The abbot had such an extensive jurisdiction, 
and the privileges of girth and sanctuary interfered so much with 
the execution of justice, that James Y . is said to have once acted as 
faaran-boilUe, in order to punish those malefiuHors in the character of 
Uie abbot's deputy, whom his own sovereign power, and that of the laws 
wore unable to reach otherwise. But, whatever may be thought of 
this, there can be no doubt that the protection extended to criminals 
by the religious was a true blessing in the main, at a time when the 
law could neither inflict punishment, nor protect a criminal from the 
null and unmeasured retribution of those whom he had offended. 

After the Reformation, a brother of the earl of Morion became 
oommendator of the abbey, and out of the ruins built himself a house, 
which may still be seen about fifty yards to the north-east of the 
church. The regality soon after passed into the hands of lord Bin- 
ning, an eminent lawyer, ancestor to the earl of Haddington : and 
about a century ago, the whole became the property of the Bucdeuch 
family. 



MIDNIGHT BEVIEW OF NAPOLEON'S SHADE.* 

At midnight, from his grave. 

The drummer woke aiid rofe. 
And, beating loud the drum. 

Forth on his round he goes. 

Stirred by his fleehless arms. 

The drumsticks patly fall i 
He beats the loud retreat, 

Reveille, and rolUcaU. 

So strangely rolls that dram. 

So deep it echoes round, 
Old soldiers in tlieir graves 

Start to life at the sound ; 

Both they in farthest north, 

Stiffin the ice that lay. 
And who too warm repose 

Beneath Italian clay. 

Below the mud of Nile, 
And *neath Arabian sand ; 

• VarltuM vantonm hmv9 bten glreu of this ftriUnK pWe, \n dMfei«TA \B&tsaM|.«». "Tn^i 
0r^;hmJ h pnOmkHr Freaeb. The present English ▼ert'ion \t t)iA beftl wVvcV Ht« \lv(« mwcv, 
mtgntafpaumd ta Ike Foni/ra guorterly Review. 
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Their burial place they quit. 
And soon to arms they stand. 

And at midni^t» firom his grare 

The trumpeter arfMe : 
And, mounted on his horse, 

A lood shrill blast he blows- 

On aery coursers then 

The oayalry are seen. 
Old squadrons erst renowned, 

Oory and gashed, I ween. 

Beneath the casque their blanched ftkulU 
Smile grim, and proud their air. 

As in their bony hands 
Their loDg sharp swords they bear. 

And at midnight, from his tomb 
Thb Chibf awoke and rose ; 

And, followed by his staff. 
With slow steps on he goes. 

A little hat he wears, 
A coat quite pliUn has he, 

A little sword for arms. 
At his left side hangs free. 

O'er the vast plain the moon 

A paly lustre threw ; 
The man with the little hat 

The troops goes to review. 

The ranks present their arms. 
Deep roll the drums the while ; 

ReooTcring then, the troops 
Before the chief defile. 

Captains and generals round 

In circle form*d appear ; 
The Chief to the first a word 

Then whispers in his ear. 

The word goes round the ranks. 
Resounds along the Seine ; 

That word they give is France I 
The answer— 5at»to Helene ! 

*Tis there, at midnight hour 
The grand review, they suy. 

Is by dead Caesar held 
la tha Chasa^Bye^. 



OSWALD THE BLIGHTED. 

A TAL« OF AYMIilKB.* 

Ih my early manhood I am led to note the most remarkable passiges 
of my life. My age Utile exceeds twenty-three years, yet already 
liaTe I a trtrosig sense of the flight and the ravages of darlt-handed 
time. The revolutions wrought in my own estate and condition, even 
within the lapse oflhese few late years, are marveUous to myselC I am 
not what I vfas. Not less altered is the current of my ever}'-day 
qmduct and nuumera from that of my early youth, than are the linea- 
ments of my countenance, or the contour of my frame. — But to my 

story: — 

My father died when I was five years old and therefore of him I 
can have little to teU from my own reoollection& One particular 
transaction descriptive of his behaviour to me, that greatly endears 
his memory in my heart, is, however, freshly and minutely remem- 
bered ; nor shall it ever depart but with my reason or my life. A 
few days before his last illness, which was short, he took me into the 
garden after a heavy shower of snow, and there, in the strength of 
his love, plajdfiilly tempted me to a mimic fight with snow-balls. Oh ! 
soft were those he threw ; most careful and gentle the blovt's. Then 
the loud huigh he set up, to see me waxing hot in the encounter, was 
a heartjr delightful utterance of over-flowing joy. At length he al- 
towed me to become victor; but as I closed upon him, still in battle, 
he took me up into his arms, and almost smothered me with caresses, 
his eyea filling vnth parental tears, which in his exultation he could 
not stem. 

On my fiither's death, Learigg, one of the richest farms in my na- 
tive parish, descended to me. But my mother, who long survived 
him, was a ftr more valuable residue and inheritance. It would be 
tiresome to a stranger, were I to teU all that I feel is due to her ex 
oeOencies. Sufltoe it to say, that to a judgment originally firm, and 
affectioiu intensely tender, she possessed the best habits assiduously 
studied and cherished. The character of her mind was forcibly in- 
dicated by the style of her sway over her dependants, which was 
gained entirely by the dignity of kindliness. I often observed that it 
was by striving to deserve her approbation that they earned their uwn. 
But it WHS towards me, her fatherless boy, that the power of her 
nature and character had full display. W ho could compute the 
amount of her parental love — ^that inextinguishable triumphant love ? 
It WB8 deep and pure and sacred as that of a seraph. Endless were 
the expedienti, infinite the modes, by which it wToug;ht. She cares- 

♦ Abridged from *• The MetropoWlvn.'' 
2 B 3 
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«cd, it seemed to me, as none ever could do. She yraa my first and 
best, and most enduring friend. There was no falsehood, no treach- 
ery, in her Ioto. And yms she not my earliest instructor ? — I cannot 
tell when or how — ^yet surely none but she taught me the amazing 
truth, " There is a God!" 

How oft by the ingle, at the woodbined window, or on the green 
footpath by a pretty flower-bed, when, with my hands upon her lap, 
I knelt beside her, has she declared the things of highest moment 
to man ! She would tell, in mellow accents not unmingled with sighs, 
•—(for a subdued melancholy, ever after my father's death, dwelt 
with her, that sent home to my heart the inculcated truths with 
double emphasis,) — that all must die, and live again ; — that at the 
last day, my father, and she herself, and I, in spite of my fancies 
about hiding me at that dread period, should have to come forth from 
our grares at the summons of the trump; — that those who did 
evil, and died impenitent, should be wicked and miserable for ever 
and ever ; but that those that were good and pious should, to all 
eternity, be growing greater, happier, and more glorious. 

Thrice blessed may she be ! — Immortal happiness to my mother 1 
who told me of the angels, whose youth fadeth not; who are the 
heralds of God ; with whom the good are for ever to dwell and to be 
likened. More illustrious glory and joy be to her, who first told me 
of him who died that sinners might live I What themes are these'* 
— Does their mighty and melting power not come best from a mother's 
Ups ? — Yes ; and if ever a parent hung over a child with looks of yearn- 
ing love, it was mine, at these seasons; and if ever a child watched 
and greedily treasured a parent's every expression, with eyes fixed 
and full of glistening earnestness, it was the writer of these lines, when 
in the hallowed presence of his mother's priesthood. It seemed that at 
those times I mysteriously gained a closer union with the fountainof my 
blood ; I followed all her gestures with a corresponding exactness ; 
all her emphases with an echoing precision. Oh ! how she would 
exclaim, " My child ! my child ! — of such is the kingdom of heaven \ 
and holy mothers shall join them there, never to be separated." 

At no time was I a very intractable child ; nor particularly refrac. 
tory : yet a heavy load of painful remembrances presses me, of offences 
committed directly against my mother, from my earliest years down- 
wards. Alas 1 how many have slipped from that record ! At pre- 
sent, however, I shall not waste words by attempting any general de- 
scription of my natural character, of my innate and original predomi- 
nating propensities*, bwt at once i^TQQ&edk.\A ^\n^ todsN^^ uad describe 
events which will more deatV^ eiiiMV VXvft \x\jlV3i^, N3bKiv «d?j Vs^sksos^ 
description. Nor need 1 deBcetid \.o wtt^ \aXA ijfcwA ^1 \soj \aatoc^ 
when searching for nn index m\.Yi vjVa<^ V^ dRR&\^MiX \«v^. 
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In my tenth year, my mother forbade me» with more than her 
nmal peremptoriness, going near a deep pool of water where I wish- 
ed to plant some fishing-lines. The authority appeared to me to be 
mmecessarily exerted, and I was determined to disobey it. She had 
ondered me to my lesson, and was keeping a watch orer me. At the 
same time, though I held my foce to my book, I preserved silence ; 
I was sulky, and studying to retaliate evil. Thus employed, the very 
widLed thought was suggested, that my most complete rerengewotUd 
be satisfied, could I make her believe I was lost or drowned by the 
firfet opportunity that occurred for an escape from her thraldom. But 
it was of a piece with my purpose, that I planned how to drop a hintf 
which would, as soon as I was missed, direct her mind to the worst 
conjectures; therefore, at length, I announced, and, as I persuaded 
myself, it was with magnanimity, " Ye'll rue this afore the morn, 
and seek me at the deep pool." How very faulty, it may be said, 
must my training have been ere I durst utter such a threat in the 
hearing of my parent ! But this was the first instance of such rebel- 
lion ; therefore she arose and left me in disorder, no doubt to gather 
composure, after such an alarming disclosure of temper, and to con- 
sider what was best to be done. 

Now, as soon as left, I very cunningly managed to conceal myself 
imder her bed. Nor was it long ere she sought for me throughout 
the house ; but she found me not *, and then she cried to the servants 
to help her in her search. Wild hurry immediately commenced as 
they ran to and fro, as between life and death ; some to the pond, 
others to fearful precipices, which abound in the neighbourhood. 
Again and again my mother returned with such a frail hope as was 
skkening, to search the house, or to see if I had chanced to cast up, 
whilst it was deserted by all. I marked her groans as she passed me 
in my hiding place. I could have touched the hem of her garment ; 
yet an the while my vile heart stood out, and would not allow me but 
to utter, " I am hero \" Matchless villany ! — The same spirit in 
manhood would fly out into conspiracies and covert assassinations. I 
was in a cowardly manner deliberately and perseveringly, with un- 
provoked wantonness, breaking my mother's heart Her bitter wail 
of * * Oh, my child ! my son ! " was heard by me with an adder ear \ for 
I spoke not, I stirred not, to loosen her from her despair. 

Four long hours did I thus wring my parent's bosom with ruffijui 
grasp. But I was not at ease in my revenge. I felt that a frightful 
power bound me down : my heart was conscious of being in league 
with Satan against the life of my mother. I was full of horrors ; and 
remorae stung me deeper every moment as lVie&<ei\i^\^%^ri\\sL<ii\^^\v, 
Neverthdeas I stood out : I would not ^idd eU\kfti \ft «aN^V«^ w n» 
mfetter my own aoid. 
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Who knows how hard the obduracy of my heart might hare grown, 
had not a signal expression of Heaven's displeasure been an over* 
match for my revenge / It was as the domestics had all given up their 
search, to attend my mother, who was in fits, in the very apartment 
where I was concealed, that a piercing pain shot thrice through my 
frame, which made me cry and scream for that very being to help 
me, whom I had been so cruelly destroying. This brought her in. 
stantly to herself; anger, pity, and love filled her breast; her fkce 
reddened, then grew pale : she rung her hands woefully ; and at last, 
when seeing me well and in some one's keeping, said, <* I do this 
day know that I am a widow.'* 

Very shortly before ifiis I had recovered from a protracted illness, 
during which she had been my unwearied nunse. None could lay 
my troubled head upon that bed under which I had hidden myself 
so softly as she ; no hand thrill me, amid my raving, with intelli- 
genoe, but her's ; no other voice still my clamour. All this, instead 
of exhausting her patient love, only bound me more endearingly to her 
heart. Yet after all this, and against that very mother, I levelled a 
deadly and malignant blow. 

It must have been from an overpowering conviction that'after this 
event she often said—*' So long as he was an infant, my griefs aiid^ 
fears were light on his account; but now I see him hastening on by 
plain steps to something greater, — ^to whatever is to be good or evil 
in his doom ; and now I can in part understand what a parent feels, 
when it has to be said of a son, ** I wish he never had been bom.** 
The dark omen found in the principles of my rebellion, together with 
extreme anxiety for my dearest interests, and the pensive melancholy 
that was habitual to her, worked so upon her imaguiation, as fire- 
quently to give her up to a foreboding spirit and visions where gloom 
and disaster prevailed. Was her foresight of my doom on earth 
wise, or (mly guided by an erring and over-sensitive nature ? Lut 
the story I am now telling present the answer. It is by this time 
an ascertained point: the clue has been unrdled that bound up my 
doom while here below. 

But was my mother's heart alienated from me because of vile be- 
haviour towards her? It is not wise to presume so. The occasions 
of sorrow and joy between parent and child are so interwoven as to ai- 
Ibrd the most affecting views of their reciprocal love. One can eaaly 
conceive how a short-lived estrangement of devoted hearts may be 
followed by an attachment of redoubled power, and by a reconcilia- 
tion cemented by finer materials, than could have cause or scope un< 
der an unrufHed and uniform course of sentiments : like bodies that 
tmturally adhere, sunder them for a moment, and next they come toge- 
ther mill greater force, and d\ng closer lVaA.\Mlot«V}t!k.«^N««t««iaaDdRK«d' 
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Under my iNuent's tuitJon I made at an eariy ag« oonridenUo 
pRfiMi at a icholar. She had time, tatte, and capacity for the of- 
r 1 fin of teacher. I learned quickly to read the simpler narratiTes of 
t / At Bible, and to underrtand them as I read. As ray years increased, 
V did my learning. Amongst my mother's faToiirfte books nere 
Doddridge'a Rise and Progress, Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, Wod- 
nm*» Hlatory of the Kirk of Scotland, and Robinson Crusoe ; on all of 
videh I i«as In the habit of pondering. Controrersial ivories on knotty 
psinis of rellgioaB fiUth she sedulously kept from me during my un- 
ripe years ; often however giving me an outline of vrhat she herself 
knew of them, closing the glance with a statement of her own per- 
SBwiona, inribidi on all important matters were agreeable to the stand- 
ard of the national church. On these occasions I was an apt, because 
SB eager, adiolar ; and my enjoyment was also great, for I felt myself 
tobe gathering that which was worthy the capacity of the human mind. 

My mother had a taste for whatever was elegant or noble. Per- 
ans of her order do not deal in bombastic description when they speak 
of their finest and highest emotions, but abide by plain and senten- 
tious words. Though therefore she seldom expatiated over her de- 
Hghls, when beholding, for instance, the beauties of external nature, 
I know that her eye and her heart were intensely alive to them. 
Often hare I seen her enraptured by the splendours of scenery, and 
eirried away by the beauties of pastoral poetry. It was a favourite 
eierdae with her in kindly weather and at soft hours, to traverse the 
ifide Adds, genendly alone, or only accompanied by old Trusty, who 
Uihls advmoed yean fkiled not to frolic with the skirts of her dress 
in the strnpUdty of his good wilL 

Bat of all seasons she gloried chiefly in the Sabbath-day. It was 
not a weariness to her, but a day of elevated devotion and commemora- 
tkm. I shall not take it upon me to speak of the principal duties of 
this solemn portion of the week ; but I may declare that her soul oft 
soared to the Mount with the same emotions as did that of the sweet 
singer of Israd, when he sung ;— as she walked by the blooming 
he^e of hawthorn, on a pasture of gowans, of a summer Sabbath 
mora ; — ^when the larks were springing to heaven, all the while pour- 
iiy forth with redundant richness their stirring notes ; when the sun 
was gloriously bright, and all proclaiming it to be the bridal of the earth 
and sky ;— when the chime of the distant village bell led the heart to 
think of the day's coming solemnities. Nor less at eventide after the 
serrloee of the temple had closed, was she wont to worship in silence 
and alone in the fidds, when disturbed by no ruder visitant than the 
falling dew, the humming bee, or some peaceful creature repairing to 
its net. These indeed are the seasons for the close interoouree of 
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•|>iiik8 ; and so long as they ore held sucred in Scotland, shall that laiid 
be a chosen heritage. 

After my father's death our farm was managed, under the fluper- 
Intendenoe of my mother, by an experienced and steady servant, 
^bin Turner. When he entered upon this office he was past the 
age for trifling or foUy ; yet he was a man of no uncommon talents, 
unless his own estimate of himself as a ploughman be excepted, and a ' 
style of drollery in his manners and conversation, which I caimot weU 
describe: it was such however as to make him an entertaining com- 
panion. I have often supposed that Robin's peculiar humour was 
most palpable when he was least studious of it ; and that his knack lay 
in the unusual position or use of a familiar word. Sometimes indeed 
the oontortiom of his visage were all the comedy ; and sometimes it 
was merely the discordant pitch of his voice as respected the key 
juaintained by those with whom he conversed, or in the inequality 
ond irregularity of his own articulation and emphasis. After all, 
perhaps, the thing was chiefly, that no one could ^anticipate the efi*ect 
prodiused could come from such a quarter. 

Robin was one of those rare men that would rather wrong themselves 
than their employers. He there got good wages, yet he ever had been 
and would be a poor man : for he could not contrive to keep his " sair 
won fee" from his needy and rapadous relatives, who were numer- 
ous and thriftless. They beset him like harpies, whenever his wagvs 
were drawing near to be due, or, as he termed the period, ** when 
the cow was about to ca'." No advice given by his real friends, no 
previous ill usage from his connexions, could steel his heart to their 
appeal. To every remonstrance from the one dass or application 
from the other, his uniform answer was, *' Wi' deed — ^nae doubt — 
what can a body do ? — ^bluid is thicker than water." 

Robin was to me a true friend, and most indulgent It was on his 
knee that in the long winter nights, when I was a boy, I was rocked 
asleep. Throughout the day he was my principal associate. My eariy 
pastimes and employments were working along with him, whim I 
used such puny instruments as suited my strength, being always in 
imitati(m of his tools and implementa Gawdy toys are not called for 
to engage children ; if pains be taken to employ them in a manner 
commensurate with their capabilities, their health and taste may be 
more successfully cultivated by expedients that encourage useful ex» 
erdse than by unmeaning trifles. I delighted more in what I oould 
do with my little spade in the field, than I could have d<me in the 
jDost costly gewgaws on the richest carpet. To my post along with 
Robin I would repair ; I wou\d Ykurc^ ^YL€D.\k&^<«ia&mhastei^ and re^ 
/sx fvhen he breathed: therefore oitenTe««vim%V\%\»«s\.^«wo^^ 
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Iqb that I was cut out for a tiller of the ground, and would yet be a 
Synous husbandman. 

Robin DO doubt had his weak points. When speaking of any oper- 
■doi about the fiirm, he would put himself forward as the head- 
liaoe, uniformly giving much pith to the sound of the pronoun I, 
» deoots his eminency ; or, if he deigned at all to take in a coadjutor* 
le preferred my mother, and would say, *' Me and the gude-wife.*' 
Etether^re very early earned the title of the '' Learigg Factor;" 
■ad though applied sarcastically, he was erer flattered by the sound 
Bf it. On the whole, however, he bore his dignity very meekly. 
Hid there was something touching in his importance, when it came 
le ba understood that he never expected nor meant to have another 
home : — ** Me and our gude-wife do fu' weel thegither, and she 
wnnna do without me.'* 

The &ctor's most troublesome peculiarity was a pertinacious ad- 
hmnoe to old-&shioned ways, however absurd or unprofitable. If 
the matter in hand had only been treated after a particular style when 
he was young, that was the same thing as perfection in Ids sight He 
mnld not flatly contradict higher authority \ but after all, he would 
diher take his own way, or give himself vast inconvenience attempt, 
lag to acoonunodate discordant systems. His implements and his 
for particular things were uitiquated. Talk to him for in- 
of a two-horse plough, and he would provoke an earnest and 
cnttghtened fiirmer. '* Your twa horse anes! feckless things! let 
BM atwish queen Anne's stilts (so he termed the unwieldy wooden ma- 
okiDe he patronized), \vV auld Nancy afore and twa Lonrick cowtsin 
thetrees, an' yell hear how we gang thro' spritty furs, stanes, and bent, 
axMrlng. I'll uphaud wi* sic like to turn ower the Trongate o' Glas- 
f ow frae ae end till the tither, as dean as ony day rigg. And then 
UiB com that comes after is com, Strang and lang, like what grew in 
Bj young days. Our Scottish worthies kent o' nought better than a 
imSoom teem, as the auld sang tells : — 

I saw three pstricks in a plough. 

See weel as they aeem'd to draw, man ! 
Robio.j:ed-brea8t, he bore the gaud. 

And of him they stood in great awe, man.** 

When describing such an important person as Robert Turner was 
on our establishment, old Nancy the mare must not be foigotten. 
She was the first steed I ever rode, the mother of several gallant ones* 
the actor of all work, and at length aged in our service-, but it is as our 
fiKlor's associate and friend that she should be commemorated. She 
fDHowed him and loved ium as a dog may be seen to do its master. 
When in the aurt her relative position to him. was \a \l««<^ <3»»& \m- 
i/ad, where without a halter she douoely conducted \LeTO^l,*XAY?V»%^ 
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with her nose at each advance popping as it were into his ooat-pocket 
He would say, as they proceeded thus, ** Nansock, is thou coming ?' 
and she would push forward and show hexself, which was as much as 
onvwering, ** I am aside you, Robin;'' then he would approvingly 
add, *' Weel, weel, Nancy, lass, thou's a dever hizzy;" and thus a 
veiy kindly dialogue would be carried on. When she was unyoked 
and at greater freedom, something more comical still would be enacted 
by them. He would '* chick — chick," give an untoward leap, and 
utter an uncouth sound, merely to tempt her to similar exploits, which 
indeed for a mare she excelled at ; for even in her grey old age, she 
would take up the frolic, snort, kick, and give various other intima- 
tions of merriment as if to outdo Robin. But at his words again,— 
*' There now, Nancy, poor brute beast !*' she would compose herself, 
and take her fitting place. 

It pleases me to linger over the character and doings even of Nancy 
the mare; for on one occasion, very memorable with me, she was the 
means of saving my life, and this by the exercise of what had the 
appearance of wonderful sagacity. It was during the busy season of 
spring. Just when our ploughing was finished, and all in readiness for 
seed-sowing, at mid-day, and one of the most genial, our expectations 
were on tiptoe, all within and without exhilarating. Robin in par- 
ticular was exalted in spirit, and with linen sheet artfully knotted, so 
as to form a capacious bag, boasting to be secure without the aid of 
needle and thread, was holding anxious consultation with my mother 
regarding the necessary operations about to be entered on ; and, as he 
was wont to do, was repeating some sage maxims of old standing. He 
declared, ** Wi' deed we maun just do, as aforetime we hae done : 
this is the auld folks' earliest tid for sawing, after a', the ordained 
season for the same." 

During this discourse he was striding back and forward somewhat 
ostentatiously, as if to prove how his armour sat, deb'ghted greatly no 
doubt to find himself once again decked with the snow-white robe 
that was consecrated to this single ofiSice, and which no one but he had 
of late years worn. The bright and dazzling sun lent the fair linen 
a sort of glory, which Robin could not but partly appropriate to him- 
self. In homely phrase he gave utterance to his manly feelings 
thus : — " I care na for mason parades and mason aprons : but I tak' 
delight in observing the husbandman wi' his big belly o' com, pac- 
ing soberly alang his ain riggs, serious, thoughtfu', and happy ; cast- 
ing frae him, in a manner that teaches hope and trust, the seed that 
is to set forth in due season food for man and for beast This is nae 
bairn's work, but manfu' doing : its nae foolish occupation, that a 
man of years and sense can be ashamed o' next morning, and^fear to 
ask a blessing on ; but it is \\\ a religious way serving him who liath 
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IpnmiMd the lionreit as surely as the seed-time.'* But by the dose 
af sndi genexalities, dismay and disaster were within a hair-breadth 
of us; for as one person was throwing a sackful of seedF<x>m over 
Maid Nancy's back, the other pair of steeds stood at the stable-door, 
eraplad and ready to be put to the torturing harrow; and I adven- 
tmi^g to hold them, next proceeded to mount the hand horse. B03 s 
woold be men, but in nothing are more forward than in the manag- 
ing of hones. The animal is so noUe, that there is pride to be grati- 
fied in gorendng him, pleasure in associating with him. 

Alas! I mounted, but at the same moment both of the horses 
itaited as if with one accord, af&ighted by the unusual attire and 
parade of the sower ; betaking themsclres at the instant to a gallop, 
whicii became more furious as the white-robed champion sprang for- 
ward to oYertake and arrest them. There was a small inclosure bc- 
fin them, for which they made, whilst I held with all my might by 
eoOar and by mane. At first I was not indeed put quite to my wit's 
end : bat when they suddenly turned a comer to enter the indosure, 
ahnost floundering themselTes in the hasty wheel, I had one glance 
of the fearfU predicament in which I was, and remember to this 
kour my exdamation to have been, ** I shall fall, I shall be kiUed !" 

ImdlUl I did: horrible to think! I fell between the yoked horses, 
tfait eren grew more ftirious in their self«firight; and there I hung, 
entangled among the coupling harness, without the power or the 
iilll to extricate myself, for 1 was soon senseless. 

T«*ioe around the small field they galloped madly, my mother and 
the servants bdng the petrified spectators of the whole afiair ; getting 
glimpses of me as of a bundle of rags, dangling between the annoyed 
brates. Once my mother, I have been told, ran frantically to catch 
the horses, crying, ** I hope he is not in torture, but dean dead." 
And one brought from the house a loaded gun, with the intent of 
diooting them ; but as he was taking his aim, she turned and wrest- t 
ed it firom him violently, uttering, as with a last effort, '* Ye'll kill 
Jdmi and miss them." Robin about the same moment said, " I see 
him Ih^n' piece by piece ; let us hide ourselves, and leave all to God." 
At that instant too, Nancy, that had hitherto kept her position, as if 
ancoiifldous of what was passing, turned her eye to the dreadful scene, 
then neighed repeatedly and loudly, which brought the infuriated 
animals to her side, by an irresistible authority. There they halted, 
sU blown, and bearing me still between tliem, though apparently 
MJBlasB. I was extricated, however, and carried within, wounded and j 
brdkea dreadfully ; but after several weeks of dangerous illness I be- 
gan to reooTer, and at length i;rew strong. 

What a scene of horrors had 1 passed thix>ugh ! and to no one surely 
ought it to have appeared mere appalling than to me *, nor ought my 
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escape to have called forth the wondering gratitude of any one half so 
much as mine. Sometimes, indeed, long after my reoorery, have I 
had very vivid oonoeptions of what I owed to Heaven for my preser- 
vation ; but it was my mother who took up, with something like ade- 
quate impressions, the lessons enforced by the frightful catastrophe. 
Perhaps the ordinary cburse of twenty years had not before this so 
deeply wrought <m her heart the apprehensitm of Heaven's mercy ; 
but henceforward that divine attribute became the theme of her pro-' 
foundest contemplation and most earnest homage. Some have erect . 
ed pillars of stone to commemorate their wonderful escapes by flood 
and field ; but I never could cease to look upon her as a nobler and 
richer monument recording my deliverance. 

* « « « « • 

There is a mediate space about our sixteenth and eighteenth yeara 
for transformation of mind and transition of pursuits. We are pas- 
sing from puerility to manhood; it may be called the neutral 
ground between the heedlessness of children and the thoughtftilness 
of men. The green and soft seedling has changed to grow a stately 
and hardened tree that must stand many a shock. It was in my six- 
teenth year that for the first time I left my home, or had ever been one 
night from under my paternal roof. My mother wished that 1 should 
pursue my education at college, and accordingly to Glasgow I was 
sent. It is presumed that her heart was set on having me educated 
for the church, and trained to habits of thinking, and among the 
good and venerable men that such a profession would necessarily con- 
nect me with. Her judgment however is to be questioned, when she 
confided in the presumptions now given ; for she should have borne 
in mind that I was too much subject to momentary impulses to ena- 
ble any one to calculate upon what 1 would or would not do in any 
circumstances. But it is needless to say more on this matter, for 
I went to college only one session. 1 was in that short time satis- 
fied that it is of such }oung men cities generally make victims; and 
I take credit to myself for having determined never again to en- 
counter the temptations and the vices that stalk in broad daylight 
within every large town. 
Mary was a tradesman's daughter I often met at my landlady's, of 

virgin seventeen, of surpassing . Tush! Why should I rave 

about beauty and virtues? — The evening I confessed to her my ar- 
dent love preceded immediately and exactly my birthday, which 
was in genial spring. That birthday was also my seventeenth: and 
as the weather was fine, and the session at college neariy dosed, my 
classnmtes Home and Barclay were \o ^oVxv m« m «xv «Ts.\n^<Qn3L down 
the gallant Clyde ; for we vreie exc^eaV iicaV'^imXftt «BS^t%« Vcx^n 
they were to have their sweeOieaT\a w\Oi \.\ie,Ta.\ wv^ \ x«ks«a\\.\a \\w- 
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rile my Mafyi with her mother's leave. But fint I reiolTed to de* 
dure my lore, for that mas the prindpit] matter. 

Juit as I had settled on all this, Mary gure my landlady a hasty 
erfl, and I escorted her home. I shall never forget that beauti- 
fal eTeniug of inspiring spring. George Square was almost 
dsMTted ; the timid doves had possession of the streets, unscared \ 
the warhUng of the noavis in the enclosed shrubbery was as clear 
and undisturbed as in a sequestered grove; the blaze of the sui^ 
about to stoop behind the highland hills, pierced and threw back the 
gathering fogs that congregated around his disk, turning them into 
mighty folds of glorious drapery : he for a few minutes saluted the 
statdy walls, that foced him, with an unparalleled magnificence, such 
ss might be supposed to be shed abroad by a sea of molten or burn- 
ished gold. It was now that I told my love, it was now that I look- 
ed it ; and it was now that Mary confessed her's to me. But when 
I invited her to join in the celebration of my birthday on the mor- 
row, she said, Nay !•— for her mother was a widow, and had given her 
consent to a worthy man of affluence, for him to woo her, and he bar- 
gained that she should never keep company or walk with me. " Non- 
sense !'* quoth I ; '* Mary, you will keep my company, and walk 
with me ;— and I shall walk with none but you ; — what say ) ou, 
Mary ?*' — " I shall say as you say, if it will please, Oswald," was 
her guileless and maidenly reply. ** And you'll go with us to-mor- 
row, my Mary ?" said I again ; and she blessed me anew with 
these short words, *' I will, Oswald." 

Our party of tripled pairs was astir and away by an early hour 
m the morning ; — that is the time for lively joy. The weather had 
been remarkably fine, and the day promised to be sultiy ; but at 
that prime hour the fresh-scented grass and bracing breeze put met- 
tie in the rowers, and we skimmed the Clyde at a fine rate. H}-and- 
bye, as the business of men called, the river came to be spotted 
with ferry-boats and small craft. We moored our skifi': we sprang 
into the labyrinth woods; we scampered and huzzaed to tempt Echo 
£nMn her hiding-place ; we strove at doggerel rhymes. Nor were 
the expectancies of that long and lovely day unfulfilled, as we basked 
in the sun and told of our boundless purposes of generous love. 

Ere the curtains of eve closed around us, and while yet the sun vrus 
dancing his millions of rays on the bosom of the majestic Clyde, we 
retained to our boat again, to take advantage of the flow of the tide. 
Soi^ and glees were now our business, and never did voices har- 
monim better than Barclay's and Home's in '' All's Well I" Their 
mnsic stde along the rippling waters, till ooy Echo eewt b&ck thA 
j»tet ikom either shore with redouble^ tendeiiM^, >i2im.\. v«t^^k«\ 
the boBom with rapture. They sang with a freedom bxvd QS«v^'&^«ioR»\ 
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&8 if feeling that none but spirits heard. Tiie helm had been en- 
trusted to my care ; but, lost in delight, 1 steered unskilfully against 
a much larger bark. There was alarm in our boat, and a 
rush made to one side, that made it tumble us into the merdlesi 
current Then there was shriek upon shriek, and yells, and bubbling 
cries ; but all wisre rescued, save my Mary; her feeble strength 'vras 
nothing against the swallowing deep, that in a few minutes smooth- 
ed the trouble of its waters over her, and roUed on as before. Once 
'more I saw her lovely and delicate body when she was picked up, 
but it was not Mary : the spirit had fled. — Mary was not there. True , 
when buried, I took, as it were, a never^to-be-withdmwn gaxe at 
the spot where again she shall come forth alive. Her grave is with- 
in the shadow of St Mungo's Cathedral: *< But/' said I, "at the 
last day, the elements shall melt with fervent heaf, and the works of 
man shall dissolve ; then Mary shall live for evermore.' 



»» 



TO THE COMET OF 1811. 

Huw lovely is this wilderM scene. 

As twilight from her yaults so blue 
Steals soft o*er Yarrow^ mountains greon, 

To sleep embalmM in midnight dew ! 

All hail, ye hills, whose towering height. 
Like shadows, scoops the yielding sky ! 

And thou, mysterious guest of night. 
Dread traveller of immensity ! 

Stranger of Heaven ! I bid thee hail ! 

Shred from the pall of glory riven. 
That flashes! in celestial gale. 

Broad pennon of the King of Heaven ! 

Art thou the flag of woe and death. 

From angel's ensign^taff' aufurl'd ? 
Art thou the standard of his wrath 
Waved o*er a sordid sinful world ? 

No, from that pure pellucid beam. 
That erst o'er plains of Bethlehem shone,* 

No latent evil we can deem. 
Bright herald of the eternal throne ! 

Whate'er portends thy froot of fire. 

Thy streaming locks so lovely pale,— 
Or peace to roan, or Judgments dire. 

Stranger of Heaven, WA^^'^eYoAW 

* ft was r«cloiied by mftity tkmt tkU vm Oi« Mm* c»i&«\ <««v«iii %,y{k.«e«^ «i >^«ii%^\\^ «\ 
SmrhuTm 
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Wliere hast thoa roam'd these thoasaod years ! 

Why Mu^t these polar paths again, 
Vrom wilderness of glowing spheres. 

To fling thy Texture o'er the wain ? 

And when thou scal'st the milky- way. 

And vauishest from human view, 
A thousand worlds shall hail thy ray 

Through wilds of yon empyreal blue ! 

O ! on thy rapid prow to glide I 

To sail the boundless skies with thoe ! 
And plough the twinkling stars aside. 

Like foam-bells on a tranquil isea. 

To brush the embers from the sun. 

The icicles from off the pole ; 
Then far to other systems run, 

Where other moons and planets roll ! 

Stranger of Heaven I O let thine eye 

Smile on a rapt enthusiast's dream ; 
Eccentric as thy course on high. 

And airy as thine ambient beam ! 

And long, long may thy silver ray 

Our northern arch at eve adorn ; 
Then, wheeling to the east away. 

Light the grey portals of the morn ! 

James Hogo. 



TIMK 



" Why sitt'st thou by that ruin'd hall, 

Thou aged carle so stem and grey ? 
Dost thou its former pride recall. 

Or ponder how it pass'd away ?"— 

".Know'st thou not me ?" the deep voice cried j 

** So long enjoyed, so oft misused— 
Alternate, in thy fickle pride. 

Desired, neglected, and accused ? 

** Before my breath, like blazing flax, 

Man and his marvels pass away ; 
And changing empires wane and wax. 
Are founded, flourish, and decay. 

** Redeem mine hours— the space ia brief- 
While in my glass the sand-grains sliiver. 
And measareless thy joy or grief. 
When TtMB and thou shalt part for (yvet V* 

S\a. VJ kv.tt«. ^«^*vv> 

* From «*The Anlkittary.^' 

^c 3 
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SECRETS OF CABALISM. 



Thbrk appeared at Spa, in the year 1720, a young gaatlemany 
whose fine figure and good equipage created what is now called » 
great sensation. He had all the wit and learning of that day ; talk- 
ed to the ladies of the plurality of worlds in the style of a junior Fon- 
tenelle, and quoted Montesquieu to the gentlemen. Ue dropped one 
day from his pocket an ^Etract from Yoiture's correspondence, which 
furnished half the petit -maUres of Spa with pretty billets during the 
season. Then he affected great knowledge of state-mysteries ; shook 
his head when prince Eugene was named ; hinted at queen Amie's 
love for her brother; and said something strange about the French 
lady whose accouchement took place in king James's palace, and was 
foster-mother to his heir apparent. As there is remarkable sympa^ 
thy between similar characters, the cheyalier Valamour, as he chose 
to call himself, became very intimate with an obscure watchmaker in 
the suburbs of Aix-la-Chapelle. If this recluse had been the em- 
peror Charles Y. in his watch-making frolic, he could not have 
known more of men and manners. He had also a surprinng famili- 
arity with the names of learned physicians, and now and then drop- 
ped mystic phrases of cabalistical import. He had a daughter whom 
he secreted in a comer of his miserable house, and guarded with the 
most anxious oare. Our chevalier was duly fascinated, with her 
beauty, and took all the pains required in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century to recommend himself. Not that he fully un- 
derstood his own meaning, for he had a most religious horror of 
a woman's tongue, especially a wife's. Linnsus himself, whom 
he partly resembled in genius, was not more unfortunate in a shrew, 
ish mother than he had been. His father's lady had compelled 
him to sweep his own room, prepare his own breakfast, and, per- 
haps, to hem his cambric ruffles. Certainly this woman's violence 
of power had contributed to excite and fix his imagination on the 
idea of a placid beauty as the most perfect ; and as he probably did 
not find one exactly realized in the common world, he read romances, 
and especially the " Count de Gabalis," till he conceived some- 
thing of the kind might be found elsewhere. Ariette was more like 
the charming creature detiuned in the palace of silence by the king 
of the fishes than any human female he had ever seen. She seem- 
ed to have chosen madame Dadcr's motto, " Silence is the ornament 
of women ;" if indeed she had a choice, which certain mysterioui 
motions of the father's head rendered doubtfuL One thing was re» 
narkable ;— he never oouild prevail on her to snow heraelf by mooi^ 
iight, nor to lift her vcl\ w>y^ ha YiaA v^^tsi \n \ay Yd^ iskVuMs^ 
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At the expiration of that time, she alwajs dropped the light and 

elegant screen of black silk net which vras constantly attached to her 

fine hair. This and the marble paleness of Ariette's countenance, gave 

ssmething of poeUc sanctity to her character, which her profound 

modesty and seduded mode of life completed. He was often tempt* 

ed to propose himself to the andent watchmaker as a son-in-law, but 

his reverence for him as a man of science was not quite enough to 

snbdue the pride of birth, and some hereditary fears of a wife's do* 

minion. At length fear and pride gare ground^ and the chevalier 

made a suitable speech in the artist's study. To his great surprise, 

the 9^^ was reacted, but with an air more in sorrow than in anger. 

He repeated it, and was promised a month's consideration. Before 

the end of that time, he was informed the watchmaker had suffered 

an apoplectic stn^e, and lay at the point of death. He ran to him— 

the dd man was expiring, and had only strength to put a small ring 

«B hit finger before he breathed his last. The room was silent — 

ihian was no spectator but himsdf, and a crowd of alembics, phials, 

and diemical preparations, lay in one comer. U'he suspidon he had 

always entertained, that the deceased artist studied alchymy, and had 

piobaMy discovered the long sought secret of creating gold, induced our 

dwvBUer to search into the heap under which rested a little iron box. 

He soGO perodved that the ring put on his finger by the dying man 

was contrived to act as a key, and it readily unlocked the coffer. 

There were hi it only a few mysterious calculations, and one on which 

aluMnosoope was constructed. Underneath it, in Romaic characters,' 

he decyphered words to this import 

** My art informs me you will find this parchment on which your 
nativity is accurately traced. Ariette is not of my nature, nor have 
I power to bestow her. What her veil conceals I never knew, nor 
fan I reodlect any change in her aspect, though she has dwelt 
here many years ; but I am at no loss to guess her purpose. Sylphs, 
gmmies, nymphs, and salamanders, are incapable of enjo} ing eter- 
nity, mdess by marriage with a Christian. They have then the 
power of sharing earthly happiness, and their partners, if they choose* 
may share with them that intellectual soul which is the spirit of 
eternal Ufe. Or if they so please, these husbands may content them- 
selvM with their sodety during the short period which the order of 
their nature permits them to exist in human shape — Ariette is, as 
I hmnUy guess, a sylph or spirit of the purest element. For she has 
» interest in the world's wealth, no delight in its tumults, no oapa- 
dty for ardent, jealous, or hostile fedings. She thinks, she acts, and 
she speaks, by the rule of reason ;— but " 

The manuscript broke off, as if a sudden sickness had arrested the 
ifritCar^ hand. To whom this oould be addrease^ , ^xi^cm Vk^ YuVtbl^ 
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not to be conjectured, and YalanHmr went home in great agitation. 
The very few neighbours who had seen Ariette celebrated her do- 
mestic virtues, her charities, and unimpeadiable prudence, durin^ir 
her residence of ten years' length among them. He could judge for 
himself of her grace and beauty ; what could he risk Ir^ marrying 
her ? If the Romaic manuscript was a fable, it could no way harm 
him — ^if it stated truths, it increased liis chance of happiness. Vala- 
ffiour's heart was better than his head ; — it prevailed, and he mar- 
ried Ariette. 

On his marriage day, the bride's conduct gave some counteoance 
to the dead cabalist's assertion ; for instead of the grateful tender- 
ness which might have been expected to touch an orphan 
raised from poverty to a noble rank, Ariette showed a reserved, calm, 
and gentle demeanour, which expressed more good sense than sensi- 
bility. Valamour, however, was delighted with his prospect of escap- 
ing all the turmoils caused by an impatient spirit, and enjoying per- 
petual serenity with a wife altogether reasonable. On /the third day 
after their nuptials, the chevalier conducted her to acaniage without 
laying a word of its destination, which she never inquired, and the 
next morning brought them to a ciiarming villa in the midst of a 
ridi Provencal valley. It was late in spring, but few flowers had 
made their appearance, except in a little recess near the Garonne, 
where a perfect bower of roses was spread. ** These," said he, " are 
all the offspring of a sprig planted by my mother, who won in her 
youth the crown of roses given as a trophy of merit by the owner of 
the Chateau de Salency. You must have heard of that affecting 
ceremony, and I hold these rose-trees as the best part of my patrimony. 
— *< There is no reason for it," she answered coldly ;— ** these roses 
are no way conscious of their origin, nor a part of your mother's 
merit — ^if they were, you have no right to it— If, indeed, they had 
been reared and nursed for }-ou by your grateful peasants, like the 
roses of M. de Malesherbes, you would have reason to be pleased with 
theuL " — Valamour was piqued at this reply, and obliquely reproach- 
ed her with a want of that feeling which in such cases is more de- 
lightful than reason. — " It is not my fault," she returned, with the 
same coldness—" it would be as wise to quarrel with these flowers 
because they have not the waving branches of the willow, as to be 
angry with me because I cannot feel like you. And if you are 
augr}', that is no reason why I should be displeased with you, beouise 
you do not feel that you are unreasonable." — Valamour was highly 
displeased ; but after recollecting liimself awhile, he began to con- 
sider that his anger was useless, and might be absurd. If her 8up> 
posed fkthefs words were true, Ariette had no power to undontaiid 
his feelings, luileas he could iniusa Vn\o Ykfti \)qsX \»no9Sk «xA.\«BdQr 
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i^iit which her nature had denied her. There was something plea- 
Bat to his Tanity in beliering that this £ur creature depended on 
Um, mm the cahaliBt said, for the gift of a soul, and for the length of 
hsr flodirtMnce. He returned into her preflence, determined to excuse 
thad«fact8 of her imperfect frame, and to remedy them if he could 
by fclndnwL 

Thete deftcts were by no means so easy to endure as he had ex- 
pected. The eternal level on which an ill-natured fairy oondenmed 
bar victim to walk for thirty years under an unchanging blue aky, 
waa an Eden compared to the dead calm of Ariette's temper. And 
tha moat proroking part of this calmneiw was, that it showixi itself 
most when he was in a rage. If he hunted, and returned in all the 
1^ of a succeasful sportsman, she wanted to know the reason of his 
delight. If his fHends or vassals f^ted, or congratulated him, she 
■laiyjEed their compliments, and could not find them reasonable. If 
be brought her a bouquet, or a gallant madrigal on her beauty, she 
bid the one aside as useless, and burned the other when she had read 
it, " because," said she, ** that is all that can be done with it.'* 
Wbftt a nnortification for a poet 1 Valamour actually looked again 
ialD the cafaalist'f fragment, to read the words which hinted she could 
ast live fbr ever. 

It would have been well for Valamour, however, if all his wit had 
bMn «8 little regarded. But certain persons at Aix-la-Chapdle had 
paid more attention to his jeux-d'esprit, and some rumours of the 
mgatdous guesses he had made on political matters found their way 
ti Versailles. The consequence wbj> a domiciliary visit to search 
ftr traaaiaioas papera : seals of office were put on the doors of his 
vIDk, and a mandate was presented to him, requiring his attendance 
at the secretary of state's bureau, under an exempt's escort. He 
new doubted the willing attendance of his wife, and was confounded 
at her refusal. " There can be no use in my stay with you in pri- 
son," she said, " therefore you ought not to be so unreasonable as to 
raqoixe it." — *^ What, madam! you feel no necessity to prove your 
dnty and attachment to me?"—" None at all, monsieur, unless you 
prove that I have ihiled in either. I should only add to your 
in Paris, and you to mine — I may be as well employed 
here, and shall stay where I am," — " There wanted only this to con- 
vince me the cabalist spoke the truth," said the angry husband, and 
ieparted alone, satisfied that she neither had a soul, nor ever could 
have one ; and he comforted himself again by remembering her term 
was short 

Our chevalier was accused of having asserted, that the celebrated 
jrinner in the iron mask was the last bom twin-brother of Louis 
XIV.; and his impertinent conjecture was punished by a confisci^ 
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tion of his estate, and a decree of banishmeiit Permission, howeTer. 
fvas granted him to sell the furniture and heir-looms of his patri- 
monial Yilla, and to risit it for ten days without official supeiinten- 
denoe. He returned to the Provengal valley in extreme ill-hnmour'; 
and much as he had been chagrined by his wife's coldneaB, he was 
glad to find some one forced to listen to his tale of grievances. Shr 
heard the sentence of exile and deprivation with admirable fortitude, 
but her husband would have been more pleased if she had raved at 
his enemies and deplored her ill-fortune. He wanted a pretext to scold 
and lament, and was angry that she seemed wiser than himself. He 
walked out to his fiivourite recess in the valley, and found the sacred 
rose-bushes torn up by the roots, the gate& of his gardens broken, and all 
the outrages of petty and vulgar malice committed by the peasantry, 
now no longer his vassals. — *' And why," said Ariette, who walked 
by his side, '* are you heart-struck by this ? — Of what use to you 
were these men's acts of false servility, and what harm is there in 
their open hatred ? Let them show it as often as they will by such 
acts— they are only ills because you think them such. — Feel them no 
longer, and you disappoint your enemies. They have had more 
trouble in pulling up these paltry thickets of roses than you had 
reason to value them." — ** But my mother ! — ^was it nothing to see a 
memorial of her goodness ? — I need it, madam, I assure you, to pre- 
vent me from growing ferocious." — " Very well, chevalier! and if 
yon had no better reason for your goodness than the sight of a few 
rose-buds growing where your mother's died twenty years ago, your 
ferocity will be more honest and more natural." 

Yalamour's fury rose beyond his power of self-command, and he 
uttered all the bitter upbraidings his wit could devise; for anger and 
despair are oftener witty than love. They lasted half an hour with- 
out provoking a single retort from Ariette ; but as her watch, oa 
which she looked with vexatious cahnness, indicated the thirtieth 
minute, she dropped her veil, and turned to leave him. This ad 
recalled to his mind the custom she had reUgiously observed before her 
marriage — ^he had never held her in passionate discourse so long af- 
ter, and it cooled his emotion by reminding him of the strange cir- 
cumstances connected with her character. While he hesitated, and 
thought of snatching off the mysterious veil, she retired in silence, 
sighing deeply. — *' How intolerable is all this meekness!" said poor 
Valamour to himself—" if she would be angry sometimes, I could 
be angry myself at my ease." 

At the supper-hour he found her sitting alone near a table, di^ss- 
ed with the graceful order of bA^i^\«T \.\m«&. They were to de- 
port to-morrow; and tlus -parVour — ti[v\s Vv«eLT\kN><\iL\^ Va& Oce^^iluw^ 
had endeared to him, the ^rlcaU oi Vos ticket, >\v<b %tvi^ Q.t\Ki^\cs% 
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la the toft moonlight, recalled all that rvas Lind and 

gold in Valamoiir's temper. Arietto lifted up her reil, and seated 

at the head of the table, lighted onl) by the beams of the' 

It touched her oountenance with singular beauty, 

■ot rendered lees affecting to her husband's eye by novelty, for this 

HM the fint time she had ever permitted herself to be seen by him in 

the moon's liifht — ^*' To-night," she began, breaking a long silence, 

**i8 the annlTenary of our marriage, and the seventeenth since — ^but 

it is not yet time to speak of that — You were displeased with me for 

fa} log but little attention to the rose-trees you respected — I planted 

another during >mir absence at Paris, and these are its first produo- 

tidis— perhaps they will not displease you, for they must die to- 

lu'ght.*' And smiling sorrowfully, but with groat sweetness, she 

phoed on the centre of the table a basket of white roses, and retired. 

Valamour was surprised and touched by her last words, and still 

Bure when, by drawing out a branch of the flowers, he discovered a 

krge quantity of gold coin and seyeral jewels beneath them. A leaf 

(if ivory in a comer of the basket offered itself next to his notice, but 

the words pencilled on it made him foiget every other part of the 

gift- 
" You hare often asked me why I refused before our marriage to 

be seen by }X)u in the moon's light A follower of the Cabalist's Red 
Cross would tell } ou that souls are aptest to be communicated in her 
presence, therefore I declined the hazard then — and since our marriage 
you have not seemed disposed to give me any part of yours. — A veil 
must corer the remainder of my few days, for you have not wished to 
prol<mg them : but though I camiot give }ou life, I leave you tlie 
means of living nobly till }-our term is ended." 

Valamour nmde but one step to his wife's apartment, and found it 
tacant. He was, as all perplexed men are, extremely angry that he 
had not fbrestren this event Then he wondered at his own ill-tem- 
per and impatience; and though he had almost begun to hate his 
wife, was heartily chagrined at her sudden and final departure ; for 
with aU her provoking calmness, she had been a convenient and pa- 
tient subject of complaints and murmurs, when it suited him, as it 
sometimes suits every man, to find a passage for his spleen. In a 
ten hoiirs, aU that was beautiful and uncommon in Ariette came 
thronging on his fancy : the last words of his letter began to alarm him, 
and he lodced at his horoscope once moi-e. By long and anxious re- 
ftrenoes to the astrological books of her reputed father, he had dis- 
oovered signs and combinations which informed him that his line of 
h& mu tbnatened on the day that deprived him oi \ns w\^«. O^st 
c&eraUer became dull, dejected, and sickenea as \i Yie YfflA wJasa «»1 
the Ohipoison. In Uro or three months l\c \vi\!i ^^owovxTvosAVAvt. 
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oonfinned decline, and the best ph}iBician8 attended him in vuhi. 
One of great eminence at A]»la-Chapelle offered his sendees, and 
came with due ceremony into the 8i(9c man*s room. When alone 
with him, he said, ** If you were a common hypochondriac, Valfr* 
mour, I would force you to laugh by compounding certain medidnes 
in your presence, and inducing those grave moi, your other physid- 
ans, to taste them. But 1 shall try plain truth. Who am I ?*' 

** Erasmus Haller, a most learned and benevolent practitioner— 
the friend of sick and dying men." 

** I am also, or I was, the friend of your dead father-in-law, and 
hare some interest in the French court, whidi I have used to obtain 
a revocation of your sentence. This is my first medidne — my next 
is^ to translate your horoscope truly. He who drew it was a suffident 
cabalist, for he knew human nature ^-aiits no help from other ele- 
ments. He saw you had been made afraid of ordinary women by a 
fierce stepmother, and tempted to look for extraordinary ones by old 
romances. So he devised this scheme of your nativity to ensure a 
good husband for his daughter. He told you, if she was a sylph or 
spirit, she had but a short term of certain life, and he thought, — how 
true and beautiful was that thought ! — ^that you could not fail lo treat 
her gently while you remembered she might die in another moment. 
Who could be harsh or unjust to another, if that remembrance was 
always present, as it ought, to all of us ? — He thought her quiet 
character would suit }iours, and perhaps be animated by it, as he 
chose to hint in a poetic way, which gave you, no doubt, much com- 
fort and encouragement At least, like a wise father, he ensured 
your care of her by knitting your line of life with hers. Come, for- 
give the cabalism, and be content with a mere woman, composed, as 
all the sex are, of both sylph and salamander. If she refused to go 
with you to Paris, it was because she could serve you better by com- 
ing to beg my help, and by selling her jewels to buy the court's 
pardon. And now she comes to beg, not to buy, yours." 

Ariette came in, covered with her veil, and stood at a timid dis- 
tance, though beckoned forwards. 

'* Do you not see,*' said the good physidan, '* the moon is waning, 
ond this is the moment wh^ a gentle soul may be oommwiicated I" 

'* I give her mine fully and for ever," said her husband, *< if she 
drops that my-sterious and cabalistic veil." 

" Ah I" she replied. '* be prepared to see me with a different face 

— I wore it only when I felt my aspect changing to one which might 

d/spJease you."— And after a little pause she threw off her veil, and 

discovered eyes full of laugVdiftg\>T\^\i\iv«»,«xM8k.<^%<^%^V\^\sfc\^^^ 

ed, notwithstanding the teare Vhal stiW ^\%\«w«A ow >JwKttv^ ^ \>5* 

dimples ready to express aorae rcve\i>| TO»i^w. 
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I 8 threw sometimes, but a tender-hearted woman alwa^-sl*' 
Uamour, throwing the horoscope into the fire ; and Ariette, 
rer wore the veil again, except when his peevishness required 
noe, preserved no other secret of cabalism. 

European Maganine, 

THE GOLDEN AOE. 

Faib landed picture !— -worthy of thy theme ! 

Our hearts go to thee, and we lit as down 

'Hong the highohadowiog trees, on turf o*ergro%vn 
With flowers, and mark the lake's transparent gleam— 
The dark and sunny monntidns, and the sky 

So softly delicate ; and list the roices 
Of those primeval helngs, joyously 

Spending the time where all around rvjoices. 
Our hearts go to thee ; thou hast filled up our dream 

Of a limg lost felidty, whidi made 
The youth of this grey world. We love thy theme. 

For man too has his youth, whidi, when decay *d 
He wanders feebly on his pilgrimage- 
Seems to his fancy still tub oolobm aqb. 



ROVER'S OLEE. 

HuasAH !<— my bark— my ocean Urd!— 

The f un*s broad rays are flung 
Across the cUfl^ majestic brow. 

Where eagles oft have swung,— 

Spread thy light pinions to the gale, 

Dafth thro* the foaming spray 
That sparkles with a thousand hues — 

My bark ! away, away ! 
Hurrah !— the ooonardi of the wild 

May climb the mountain ride. 
And gaze upon his forest-home 

With freedom's conscious pride: 

But liberty upon the waste 

Of waters seems more free ; 
Strike, strike thy deep.toned harp again. 

Thou bright and glorious sea I 

Hurrah !— again with joy I hear 

The dashing of the wave,— 
Sound that is welcome to my ear 

As victory to the brave. 

Oh ! when my life*s last pulse is gone, 

I ask no more than this— 
Jtfy requiem be the I'ght sea-brecxe I 
Jiff grtkve, the blue abyss ! ^^ 

2 D 
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EXTRACTS FROM THOMAS FULLER'S WRITINGS* 

OF JESTING. 

Harmless mirth is the best cordial against the consumption of the 
spirits : wherefore jesting is not unlawful, if it trespasseth not in 
quantity, quality, or season 

It is good to make a jest, but not to make a trade of jesting. The 
earl of Leicester, knowing that queen Elizabeth was much delighted 
to see a gentleman dance well, brought the master of a dancing-school 
to dance before her. '* Pish !'* said the queen, " it is his profession ; 
I will not see him.'* She liked it not where it was a master-quality, 
but where it attended on other perfections. The same may we say 
of jesting. 

Jest not with the two-edged sword of God's word. Will nothing 
please thee to wash thy hands in but the font ? or to drink healths in 
but the church chalice ? And know the whole art is learned at the 
first admissions, and profane jests will come without calling. If, in 
the troublesome days of king Edward the Fourth, a citizen in Cheap- 
side was erecated as a traitor for saying he would make his son heir 
to the crown, though he only meant his own house, having a crown 
for the sign, more dangerous it is to wit-wanton it with the msgesty 
of God. Wherefore, if, without thine intention, and against thy will, 
by chance-medley thou hittest Scripture in ordinary discourse, yet fly 
to the dty of refuge, and pray to God to forgive thee. 

Iiet not thy jests, like mummy, be made of dead men's flesh. 
Abuse not any that are departed, ior to wrong their memories is to 
rob their ghosts of their winding-sheets. 

Scofi'not at the natural defects of any which are not in their power 
to amend. Oh ! it is cruelty to beat a cripple with his own crutches. 
Neither flout any for his profession, if honest, though poor and pain, 
ful. Mock not a cobbler for his black thumbs. 

He that relates another man's wicked jest with delight, adopts it to 
be his own. Purge them, therefore, from their poison. If the pro- 
&nenesB may be severed from the wit, it is like a lamprey ; take out 
the sting in the back, it may make good meat But if the staple 
conceit consists in profaneness, then it is a viper, all poison, and med- 
dle not with it. 

He that will lose his friend for a jest, deserves to die a beggar by 

the bargain. Yet some think their conceits, like mustard, not good 

except they bite. We read that all those who were bom in England 

the year after the beginning of the great mortality, 134^ wanted 

their four check- teeth. Suci\ \el Uk^ jest^ be, that they may uot 
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giind th« credit of thy friend ; and make not jests so long as till thou 
become^ one. 

No time to brealc jests when the heartstrings are about to be bro- 
ken. No more showing of wit when the head is to be cut off; like 
that dying man, who, when the priest, coming to him to give him 
extreme unction, asked of him where his feet were, answered, " At 
the end of my legs." But at such a time jests are an unmannerly 
crepitus ingenuf and let those take heed who end here with Demo- 
critui, tliafc they begin not with Heraclitus hereafter. 

or SELF-PRAISING. 

Hi whose own worth doth speak, need not speak his own worth. 

Snch boasting sounds proceed from emptiness of desert: whereas the 

conqneron in the Olympian games did not put on the laurels on their 

own heads, but waited dU some other did it. Only anchorites, that 

wont company, may crown themseWes with their own commendations. 

It thoweth more wit, but no less vanity, to commend one's self, 

not in a straight line, but by reflection. Some sail to the port of 

their own praise by a side wind ; as when they dispraise themselTee, 

stripping themselves naked of what is their due, that the modesty of 

tlie beholders may clothe them with it again ; or when they flatter 

another to his £Eice, tossing the bell to him that he may throw it back 

again to them ; or when they commend that qualit}-, wherein them- 

lehres excel, in another man (though absent,) whom all know far 

their inferior in that faculty ; or, lastly, (to omit other ambushes men 

set to surprise praise,) when they send the children of their own brain 

to be nursed by another man, and commend their own works in a 

third perscm, but, if challenged by the company thai they were 

anthon of them themselves, with their tongues they faintly deny it, 

and with their fiices strongly affirm it 

Sel£>pral8ing comes most naturally from a man when it comes most 
violently fiom him in his own defence; for, though modesty binds a 
man*s tongue to the peace in this point, yet, being assaulted in his 
credit, he may stand upon his guard, and then he doth not so much 
prain as pui^e himself. One braved a gentleman to his fiice, that. 
In skill and val<Nir, he came far behind him. ** It is true," said the 
othor; "fbr, when I fought with you, you ran away l>efore me." 
In sueh a case it was well returned, and without any just aspersion of 
pride. 

He that fidls into sin is a man, that grieves at it is a saint,. that 
iNMteth of it Is a devil ; yet some glory in their shame, counting the 
ibriBiof stai the best complexion for their souls. These men make 
tts bdieve it may be true what Mandevil writes of the isle of Soma- 
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barre, iii the East Indies, that all the nobility thereof bnuid their 
&ces with a hot iron in token of honour. 

He that boasts of sin never committed is a doable deriL Let them 
be well whipped for their lying, and, as they like that, let them come 
afterwards, and entitle themselves to the gallows. 

OF TBATXLLING. 

It is a good accomplishment to a man if first the stock be well 
grown whereon travel is grafied, and these rules observed before, in^ 
and after his going abroad : 

Travel not eariy before thy judgment be risen, lest thou obserreet 
rather shows than substance, marking alone pageants, pictures, beau- 
tiful buildings, &c. 

Get the language (in part), without which key thou shalt unlock 
little of moment. It is a great advantage to be ane*a own interpret 
ter. Object not that the French tongue learned in England must be 
unlearned again in France ; for it is easier to add than begin, and to 
pronounce than to speak. 

Be well settled in ttiine own religion, lest, travelling out of Eng- 
land into Spain, thou goest out of God's blessing into the warm sun. 

Know most of the rooms of thy native country before thou goest 
over the threshold thereof, especially seeing England presents thee 
with so many observables. But late writers lack nothing but age, 
and home-wonders but distance, to make them admired. It is a tale 
what Josephus writes of the two pillars set up by the sons of Scth in 
Syria, the one of brick, fire-proof, the other of stone, water-free, 
thereon engraving many heavenly matters to perpetuate learning in 
defiance of time. But it is truly moralized in our universities, Ou»- 
bridge (of brick), and Oxford (of stone), wherein learning and reli* 
gion are preserved, and where the worst college is more sight-worthy 
than the best Dutch gymnasi um . First vie w these and the rest home 
rarities \ not like those English that can give a better account of Fon- 
taindbleau than Hampton Court, of the Spa than Bath, of Aimas in 
Spain than Mole in Surrey. 

Travel not beyond the Alps. Mr Ascham did thank God thai he 
wu but nine days in Italy, wherein he saw in one dty (Venice) 
more liberty to sin than In London he ever heard of in nine years. 
That some of our gentry have gone thither, and returned tiience 
without infection, I more praise God's providence than their adven- 
ture. 

To travel from the sun is uncomfortable ; yet the northern parts 
njth much ice have some crystal, and want not their reniarkables. 
If thou wijt see much in a\U\\e, livi«\ ihft low countries. Hul- 
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iuid is all Europe in an Amsterdam print ; for Minerva, IVIiirs, and 
Mercury— leaniing, war, and traffic. 

Be wise in choosing objects, diligent in marking, cai'eful in remem- 
bering of them. Yet herein men much follow their own humours. 
One asked a barber, who never before had been at the ODurt, what 
ne saw there ? '* Oh," said he, ** the king was excellently- well 
trimmed." Thus merchants most mark foreign havens, exchanges, 
and marts ; soldiers note forts, armouries, and nuigazines ; scholars 
listen after libraries, disputations, and professors ; statesmen observe 
ooorts of justice, councils, &c. Every one is partial in his own pro- 



labour to distill and unite into thyself the scattered perfections of 
Kveral nations. But (as it was said of one who, with more industry 
than judgment, frequented a college libmry, and commonly made use 
•f the wont notes he met with in any authors, that he weeded the 
libnry,) many weed foreign countries, bringing home Dutch drunk- 
emesB, Spanish pride, French wantonness, and Italian atheism. As 
Car the good herbs, Dutch industry, Spanish loyalty, French courte- 
ly, and Italian fhigality, these they leave behind them. Others 
bring home just nothing; and, because they singled not themselves 
tan their countrymen, though some yean beyond the sea, were 
never out of England. 

Continue correspondence with some choice foreign friend after thy 
rstom, as some professor or secretary,' who virtually is the whole 
aniverrity or state. It is but a dull Dutch fashion, their Allnu Ami" 
oomm, to make a dictionary of their friends' names : but a selected 
Cunilfar in every country is useful : betwixt you there may be a letter 
■f eiehange. But be sure to return as good wares as thou receivest, 
and acquaint him with the remarkables of thy own country, and he 
will wUlingly continue the trade, finding it equally gainful. 

Let dfsooarse rather be easily drawn than willingly flow from thee, 
ttiat thou mayest not seem weak to hold, or desirous to vent newa^ but 
content to gmtify thy friends. Be sparing in reporting improbable 
tmtlia, efpedaUy to the vulgar, who, instead of infoiming their judg- 
moili, will suspect thy credit. Disdain their peevish pride who mil 
on their native land (whose worst fault is tliat it bred such ungrateful 
ftoK) and in all their discourses prefer foreign countries, herein 
Aowfag themselves of kin to the \n\d Irisli, in loving their nurses 
better than their mothers. 

-2 D 3 
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ON THE WANT OF MONEV. 



It is hard to be without money. To get on without it is like tn- 
irelling in a foreign country without a passport — you are stopped, 
suspected, and made ridiculous at every turn, besides being subjected 
to the most serious inconveniences. The want of money I here 
nllude to is not altogether that which arises from absolute poverty^- 
for where there is a downright absence of the common necessaries of 
life, this must be remedied by incessant hard labour, and the least 
we can receive in return is a supply of our daily wants— but that un» 
certain, casual, precarious mode of existence, in which the temptation 
to spend remains after the means are exhausted, the want of money 
joined with the hope and possibility of getting it, the intermediate 
state of difficulty and suspense between the last guinea or shilling 
and the next that we may have the good luck to encounter. This 
g^>, this unwelcome interval constantly recurring, however shabbily 
got over, is really fuU of many anxieties, miegivings, mortifications^ 
meannesses, and deplorable embarrassments of every description. I 
may attempt (this essay is not a fanciful speculation) to enlarge upon 
a few of them. 

It is hard to go without one's dinner through sheer distress, but 
harder still to go without one's breakfast Upon the strength of that 
first and aboriginal meal, one may muster courage to face the diffi- 
culties before one, and to dare the worst: but to be roused out of 
one's warm bed, and perhaps a profound oblivion of care, with golden 
dreams (for poverty does not prevent golden dreams), and told there 
is nothing for breakfast, is cold comfort for which one's half-strung 
nerves are not prepared, and throws a damp upon the prospects oi 
the day. It is a bad beginning. A man without a breakfast is ^ 
poor creature, unfit to go in search of one, to meet the frown of the 
world, or to borrow a shilling of a friend. He may beg at tlie corner 
of a street — nothing is too mean for the tone of his feelings — robbing 
on the highway is out of the question, as requiring too much courage, 
and some opinion of a man's sel£ It is, indeed, as (dd Fuller, or 
some worthy of that age, expresses it, ** the heaviest stone which 
melancholy can throw at a man," to learn, the first thing after he 
rises in the morning, or even to be dunned with it in bed, that there 
is no loaf, tea, or butter in the house, and that the baker, the grocer, 
and butterman have refused to give any farther credit. This U 
taking one sadly at a disadvantage. It is striking at one's spirit and 
resolution in their very source^the stomach — it is attacking one on 
Uj0 ade of hunger and morUficaldon aX, qdca v ^^ ^ c»BJdu|^ one intc 
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the very mire of humility and Slough of Despond. The wont is, U> 
know what &oe to put upon the matter, what excuse to make to tlia 
senrants, what answer to send to the trades people ; whether to laugh 
it offj or be grave, or angry, or indifierent ; in short, to luiow how to 
parry off an evil which }ou cannot help. What a luxury, what a 
God-eend in such a dilemma, to find a half-crown which had slipped 
tlurough a hole in the lining of your waistcoat, a crumpled bank-note 
hi yoar breeches pocket, or a guinea clinking in the bottom of your 
tnmk, which had been thoughtlessly left thereout of a former heap! 
Vain hope ! Unfounded illusion ! The experienced in such matters 
know better, and laugh in their sleeves at so improbable a suggestion, 
NoC a comer, not a cranny, not a pocket, not a drawer has been left 
onnimmaged, or has not been subjected over and over again to more 
than the strictness of a custom-house scrutiny. Not the slightest 
mstle of a piece of bank-paper, not the gentlest pressure of a piece 
rfhard metal, but would have given notice of its hiding-place with 
deetrical rapidity, IcHig before, in such circumstances. All the 
fuiety oi pecuniary resources, which form a legal tender on the 
corrait cdn of the realm, are assuredly drained, exhausted to the 
last farthing before this time. But is there nothing in the house 
that one can turn to account ? Is there not an old family->vatch, or 
piece of plate, or a ring, or some worthless trinket that one could 
part with? nothing belonging to one's-self or a friend, that one could 
ndae the wind upon, till something better turns up? At this 
moment an old-dothes man passes, and his deep, harsh tones sound 
Uke an intended insult on one's distress, and banish the thought of 
applying for hSa assistance, as one*s eye glanced furtively at an old 
hat or a great coat, hung up behind a doset-door. Humiliating 
contemplations! Miserable uncertainty! One hesitates, and the 
opportunity is gone by ; for without one*s breakfast, one has not the 
lenlution to do any thing ! The late Mr Sheridan \ns often re- 
dooed to this unpleasant predicament. Possibly ho had little appetite 
fbr breakfast himself; but the servants complained bitterly on this 
heid, and said that Mrs Sheridan was sometimes kept waiting for a 
coajde of hours, wliile they had to hunt through the neighbourhood, 
and beat up for cofiee, eggs, and French rolls. The same perplexity 
in tUf initeuce appears to have extended to the providing for the 
dimier ; for so sharp-set were they, that to cut short a debate with a 
botdier's apprentice about leaving a leg of mutton without the money, 
the cook dapped it into the pot : the butcher's boy, probably used to 
ndk encounters, with equal coolness took it out again, and marched 
off with it in his tray in triumph. It required a man to be the 
■othor of THE SCHOOL FOB SCANDAL, to Tvoi the gauutlot of such 
dJmyiBwiWg oflcurrences every hour of the dK^. *£Vv<st« xrea ^w^ 
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eomfort, however, that poor Sheridan had : he did not foresee that 
Mr Moore would write his Life 1 * 

* Taylor, of the Opera-House, used to say of Sheridan, that he could not 
pull off his hat to him in the street without its costing him fifty pounds ; and ~ 
if he stopped to spealc to him, it was a hundred. No one could be a stronger 
instance than he was of what is called Kvingfirom hand to mmith. He was 
always in want of money, though he received vast sums which he must 
have disbursed ; and yet nobody can tell what became of them, for be paid 
uubody. He spent his wife's fortune (sixteen hundred pounds) in a six 
weeks* jaunt to Bath, and returned to town as poor as a rat Whenever he 
and his son were invited out into the country, they always went in two 
poet.chid8e8 and four 3 he in one, and his son Tom following in anottMr. 
This is (be secret of those who live in a round of extravagance, and are at 
the same time always in debt and difficnity—they throw away all the ready 
money they get upon any new-fangled whim or prqject that comes in their 
way, and never think of paying off old scores, which of course accumulate 
to a dreadful amount ** Snch gain the cap of him who makes them fine, 
yet keeps his iMiok uncrossed.** Sieridan once wanted to take Mrs Sheridan 
a rery handsome dress down into the country, and went to Barber and 
Nnnn*B to order it, saying he must have it by such a day, but promising 
they should have ready money. Mrs Barber (I think it was) made answer 
that the time was short, but that ready money was a very charming thing, 
and that he should have it Accordingly, at the time appointed she brought 
the dress, which came to five-and-twenty pounds, and it was sent In to Mr 
Sheridan : who sent out a Mr Grimm (one of his jackalls) to say he admired 
it ezoeedingly, and that he was sure Mrs Sheridan would be delighted with 
it» bat he was sorry to have nothing under a hundred pound bank-note in 
tiie house. She said she had come prorided for such an accident, and could 
ghre change for a hundred, two hundred, or fire hundred pound note, if it 
were necessary. Grimm then went back to his prindpel for father instroe- 
tions : who made an excuse that he had no stamped reodpt by him. For 
this, Mrs B. said, she was also provided; she had brought one in her poclrat 
At each message, she could hear them laughing heartily in the next room 
at the idea of having met with their match for once ; and presently after, 
Sieridan came out in high (^ood-hmnour, and paid her the amount of her bill, 
in ten, five, and one pouuds. Once when a creditor brot^ht him a bill for 
pajrment, which had often been presented before, and the man complained 
of its soiled and tattered state, and said he was quite ashamed to see it, ** I'll 
tell yon what Pd advise yon to do with it, my friend," said Sieridan, *■ take 
it home, and write it upon parchment I " He once mounted a horse whidi 
it horse-dealer was showing off near a coffee-house at the bottom of St 
Jameses street, rode it to Tattersall's, and sold it, and walked quietly back 
to the spot from which he set out The owner was furious, swore he would 
be the death of tiim 3 and, in a quarter of an hour afterwards they were aeea 
sitting together over a bottie of wine in the coffee-house, the horse-joekey 
with the tears running down his face at Sheridan's jokes, and almost ready 
to hng him as an honest fellow. Sheridan's house and lobby were besnt 
with daos every morning, who were V>\41\\«!t "Nit ^\\ct\^«v^%&T»\. ^%t \\^^ 
and shown into the seyeral rooms on ewJh ft\«Lft ol \Jb« «tiL\t«M». h&vAw v^ 
i»e had breakfiwted, he asked, •* Are tVioee icvww A\ *«A, i^^tovT* ^^^>m3cci« 
assured they n-ere, marcbfcd out :f en ««\\\«t%!«\1 V»^n«««i XVam, Va >^ 
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The going without a dinner is anotiier of tlie miseries of wanting 
■fluey, though one con bear up against this calamity better than 
he Homier, which really ** blights the tender blossom and promisa 
if the day.** With one good meal, one may hold a parley with 
mnger and moralize upon temperance. One has time to turn one's- 
idf and look about one — ^to *' screw one's courage to the sticking- 
jilaee," to graduate the scale of diAppointment, and stave oil' appetite 
tffl aapper-time. You gain time, and time in this weather-cock 
RBild is erery thing. You may dine at two, or at six, or seven — as 
oonYenlent Tou may in the meanwhile receive an invitation 



of his aelf-inyited guests, who soou found the bird m-as flown. 
I haw beard one of his old city friends declare, that sitch waa the effect of 
Uallnuik, eordial manner, and insinuating eloquence, that he waa alwaya 
aftaU to go to ask him for a debt of long standing, lest he should borrow 
feiriee m much. A play had been put off one night, or a favourite actor did 
aet appear, and the audience demanded to have their m<:ney bark again : 
bofe when they came to the door, they were told by the check.talcers there 
WIS aooe for them, for that Mr Sheridan had been io the meantime, and had 
evried uff all the money in the till He used often to get the old cobbler 
who kept a stall under the ruins of Drury Lane to broil a beef^steak for him, 
•ad take their dinner together. On the night that Drury Lane was burnt 

I, Sheridan was in the House of Commons, making a speech, though ha 
hardly stand without leaning his hands on the table, and it waa with 

I difflenlty he was forced away, urging the plea, ** What signified the 
of a private individual, compared to the good of the state ?** When 
he git to Cerent- Garden, he went into the Fiazsa coffee-house, to steady 
Upialf with another bottle, and then strolled out to the end of the Piazsa 
la lack at the progress of the fire. Here he was accosted by Charles Kera. 
Ua and Faweett, who complimented him on the calmne&s with which he 
to regard ao great a loss. He declined this praise, and said—" Gen. 
there are but three things in human life that in my opinion ought tn 
a wise man*8 patience. The first of ih&te is bodily pain, and that 
(whatever the ancient «toica may have said to the contrary) is too much for 
aay bmu to bear without fiinching : this I have felt severely, and I know it 
t» be the case. The second is the loss of a friend whom you have dearly 
bvid $ that, genliemen, is a great evil : this I have also felt, and I Icnow it 
Id be too much for any man's fortitude. And the third is the oonsciousness 
rf having dimo an unjust action. That, gentlemen, is a great evil, a very 
gnat evil, too much for any man to endure the reflection of j but that'* 
Qaigixig his band up«)n his heait>) *' but that, thank God, I have never felt!** 
I have been told that these were nearly the very words, except that he ap. 
psalad to the mens cotuoia recti very emphatically three or four times over. 
If sn excellent authority, Mr Matthews the player, who was on the spot 
Bt the time, a gentleman whom the public admire deservedly, but vdth 
vAose real talents and nice discrimination of character hia friends only are 
■flittalated. Sheridan's reply to the watchman who had picked him up in 
the street mnd who wanted to know who he was, ** I am Ms VIV\h«i€otc«' \ 
•U§ well known, and abowa that, however frequeuU^ \\a ni\|iYi\.\i« ^\a.VMj^ 
waaoaey, tu never wanted wit! 
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to dinner, or some one (not knowing how you are drcumstanoed 
may send you a present of a haunch of yenison or a brace of phea 
■ants from the country, or a distant relation may die and leare yoi 
a l^acy, or a patron may call and overwhelm you with his smile 
and bounty, 

** As kind as kings upon their coronation-day ;** 

or there is no saying what may happen. One may wait for dinnei 
— brealcfast admits of no delay, of no interval interposed betweei 
that and our first waking thoughts.* Besides, there are shifts am 
devices, shabby and mortifying enough, but still available in case o: 
need. How many expedients are there in this great dty (London) 
time out of mind and times without number, resorted to by the dlla 
pidated and thrifty speculator, to get through this grand difficult] 
without utter failure! One may dive into a cellar, and dine oi 
boiled beef and carrots for tenpence, with the knives and forio 
chained to the table, and jostled by greasy elbows that seem to makt 
such a precaution not unnecessary (hunger is proof against indignity I 
—or one may contrive to part with a superfluous article of wearing 
apparel, and carry home a mutton-chop and cook it in a garret ; oi 
one may drop in at a friend's at the dinner-hour, and be asked U 
btay or not ; or one may walk out and take a turn in the Park, aboui 
the time, and return home to tea, so as at least to avoid the sting oj 
the evil — the appearance of not having dined. You then have th( 
laugh on your side, having deceived the gossips, and can submit to 
the want of a sumptuous repast vrithout murmuring, having savecl 
your pride, and made a virtue of necessity. I say oil this- may hi 
done by a man without a family (for what business has a man with- 
out money with one?— iS?^ English MaWitu and Scottish Maccullock] 
—and it is only my intention here to bring forward such instances 
of the want of money as are tolerable both in theory and practical 
I once lived on coffee (as an experiment) for a fortnight together, 
while I was finishing the copy of a half-length portrait of a Man- 
Chester m^nufiuiturer, who had died worth a plumb. I rathei 
fliurr£l over the coat, which was a reddish brown, ** of formal cut,' 
to receive my five guineas, with which I went to market myself 
and dined on sausages and mashed potatoes, and while they wen 
getting ready, and I could hear them hissing in the pan, read f 
volume of (ill Bias, containing the account of the fiiir Aurora 
This was in the days of my youth. Gentle reader, do not smilo 
Neither Monsieur de Very, nor Louis XVIIL, over an o}'8ter-pat« 
nor Apidus himself, ever understood the meaning of the won 

* In Scotland, it seeme, the draught of ale or whiskey with which yoi 
cttmmeace the day, is emphatiraU^ cnWeOi ^^ \aSd&f( yoMX momhtg,''* 
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fttitfy, better than I did at that moment ! If the want of money 
hii its drawtMuda and disuivantagei^ it is not 'without its oontiasti 
aid counterfaolancing effects, for which I fear nothini^ else can make 
M amends. Amelia's luuhed mutton is immortal ; and there is 
wmethlng atnusinf , though carried to excess and caricature (which 
kvery unusual i^th the author) in the contrivances of old Caleb, in 
** The Bride of Lammermuir," for raising the wind at breakfast, 
tinner, and supper-time. I recollect a ludicrous instance of a dis- 
appointment in a dinner which happened to a person of my acquaint- 
m» some years ago. He was not only poor, but a very poor creature 
■ will be imagined. His wife had laid by fourpence (their whole 
nmaSming stock) \o pay for the baking of a shoulder of mutton and 
psIiftoeB, which they had in the house, and on her return home from 
nme emnd, she found he had expended it in purchasing a new 
rtring for a guitar. On this occasion a witty friend quoted the lines 
finm Milton: 

** And ever against eating cares. 
Wrap me in soft Lydian airs {" 

DsFOS, in his Life of Colonel Jack, gives a striking picture of his 
young beggarly hero sitting with his companion for the first time in 
Us life at a tiiree-penny ordinary, and the delight vdth which he 
raHshed the hot smoking soup, and the airs with which he cfdled 
abont him—** and every time," he says, " we called for bread, or 
beer, or whatever it might be, the waiter answered, * coming, gen- 
UraMn, eoming;' and this delighted me more than all the rest!" 
It VMS about this time, as the same pithy author expresses it, " the 
eoknel took upon him to wear a shirt!" Nothing can be finer than 
the whole tii the fading conveyed in the commencement of this 
■ore], about wealth and finery from the immediate contrast of pri- 
vition and poverty. One would think it a labour, like the Tower 
of Babd, to build up a beau and a fine gentleman about town. The 
little vagabond's admiration of the old man at the banking-house, 
who aits Bunounded by heaps of gold as if it were a dream of poetic 
vision, and his own eager anxious visits, day by day, to the hoard he 
lad deposited in the hollow tree, are in the very foremost style of truth 
md nature. See the same intense feeling expressed in Luke's ad- 
dress to his riches in the City Madam, and in the extraordinary 
raptures of the '* Spanish Rogue " in contemplating and hugging 
his Ingots of pure gold and Spanish pieces of eight : to which Mr 
Lamb has referred in excuse for the rhapsodies of some o£-our elder 
poets on this subject, whidi to our present more refined and tamer 
apprehensions sound like blasphemy. * In earlier times, before the 

* Shylock^s laOMnstation over the loss of ** his daughter and his dnrats,** 
k anuthev case in point 
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difi*ttiion of luxury, of knowledge, and other sources of enjojmeiil 
had become common, and acted as a diyer^on to the cravings ol 
avarice, the passionate admiration, the idolatry, the hunger anc 
thirst of wealth and all its precious symbols, was a kind of madnest 
or hallucination, and Mammon was truly worshipped as a god I 

It is among the miseries of the want of money, not to be able U 
pay your reckoning at an inn— or, if you have just enough to dt 
that, to have nothing left for the waiter ; — ^to be stopped at a turn- 
pike gate, and forced to turn back ;— not to venture to call a hack- 
ney-coach in a shower of rain— (when you have' only one shilling 
left yourself, it is a bare to have it taken out of your pocket by i 
friend, who comes into your house eating peaches in a hot summer's 
day, and desiring you to pay for the coach in which he visits you) 
— 4iot to be able to purchase a lottery-ticket by which you migh 
make your fortune, and get out of all your difficulties; — or to fuu 
a letter lying for you at a country post-office, and not to have mone] 
in your pocket to free it, and be obliged to return for it the nex 
day. The letter so unseasonably withheld may be supposed to con 
tain money, and in this case there is a foretaste, a sort of actua 
possession taken through the thin folds of the paper and the wax 
which in some measure indemnifies us for the delay: the bank 
note, the post-bill seems to smile upon us, and shake hands througl 
its prison bars ; — or it may be a love-letter, and then the tantaliza 
tion is at its height ; to be deprived in this maimer of the only con 
solation that can make us amends for the want of money, by thi; 
very want — ^to fancy } ou can see the nam^— to try to get a peep a 
the hand-writing— to touch the seal, and yet not dare to break I 
open — is provoking indeed— the climax of amorous and gentlemanly 
distress. Players are sometimes reduced to great extremity, by th* 
seizure of their scenes and dresses, or (what is called) the jirtyterty q 
the thecUrBf which hinders them from acting ; as authors are pre 
voited from finishing a work, for want of maaey to buy the book 
necessary to be consulted on some material point or drcumstanoe, ii 
the prepress of it. There is a set of poor devils, who live upon 
printed prospectus of a work that never will be written, for whic 
they solicit your name and half-a-crown. Decayed actresses take a 
annual benefit at one of the theatres ; there are patriots who liir 
upon periodical subscriptions, and critics who go about the countr 
lecturing on poetry. I confess I envy none of these ; but there ai 
persons who, provided they can live, care not how they live— wh 
are £Dnd of display, even when it implies exposure ; who court note 
riety under every shape, and embrace the public with demonstratioi 
of wantonness. There are genteel beggars, who send up a well 
penned epistle requesting the loan of a shilling. Your snug bachc 
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Ian and retired old-inaidi pretend they can distinguish the knock of 
•IB of these at their door. I scoroe know which 1 dislike the most 
— tlie patronai^e that effects to bring premature genius into notice, 
«T thai octends its piecemeal, formal charity towards it in its dedine. 
1 hate your Utemry Funds, and Funds for Decayed Artists — they 
m oorpoiationa for the encouragement of meanness, pretence, and 
i— ience. Of all people, I cannot tell how it is, but players appear 
to me the best able to do without money. They are a privileged 
If not exempt from the common calls of necessity and busi- 
ly they are enabled " by their so potent art *' to soar above them. 
At they make imaginary ills their own, real ones become imaginary, 
A light npon them, and are thrown off with comparatiyely little 
traoUe. Their life is theatrical — ^its various accidents are the shifl- 
fi^geeeneaof aplay — rags and finery, tears and laughter, a mock- 
dimier or a real one, a crown of jewels or of straw, are to them nearly 
the mmeu I am sorry I cannot carry on this reasoning to actors who 
are past their prime. The gilding of their profession is then worn 
ttt, and ahowi the fhlse metal beneath ; vanity and hope (the props 
of their existence) have had their day ; their former gayety and 
ouneleBBDeBB serve as a foil to their present discouragements; and 
want and infirmities press upon them at once. " We know what 
we are,'* as Ophelia says, ** but we know not what we shall be.*^ A 
nuthouse seems the last resort of poverty and distress — a paritft- 
fmiper is another name for all that is mean and to be depreoited in 
hnman existence. But that name is but an abstraction, an average 
temv— " within that lowest deep, a lower deep may open to receive 
ns.** I heard not long ago of a poor man, who had been for many 
yean a respectable tradesman in London, and who was compelled to 
lake shelter in one of those receptacles of age and wretchedness, and 
who said he could be contented with it — he had his regular meals, a 
node in the chimney, and a coat to his back — ^but he was forced to 
He three in a bed, and one of the three was out of his mind and 
ensy, and his great delight was, when the others fell asleep, to 
tweak their noses, and flourish liis night-cap over their heads, so 
that they were obb'ged to lie awake, and hold him down between 
them. One should be quite mad to bear this. To what a point of 
iniignifiGBnce may not human life dwindle ! To what fine, agonizing 
^threads will it not ding! Yet this man had been a lover in his 
joatha in a humble way, and still begins his letters to an old-maid 
(his fbrmer flame), who sometimes comforts him by listening to 
his complaints, and treating him to a dish of weak tea, ** Mt dsaa 
Miss Nancy'." 

Another-of the greatest miseries of a \>'ant of money, is the tap of 
a dun at your door, or the previous silence when you expect it-'the 
ir. 2 E 
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uneasy sense of shame at the approach of your tormentor ; the wish, 
to meet, and yet to shun the encounter ; the disposition to bully ; 
the fear of irritating ; the real and the sham excuses ; the submission 
to impertinence ; the assurances of a speedy supply ; the disingenu-, 
ousness you practise on him and on yourself^ the degradation in the 
eyes of others and your own. Oh ! it is wretched to have to confront 
a just and ofUrepeated demand, and to be without the means to 
satisfy it ; to deceive the confidence that has been placed in you ; to 
forfeit your credit ; to be placed at the power of another, to be in-, 
debted to his lenity ; to stand convicted of having played the knave 
or the fool ; and to have no way left to escape contempt, but by in- 
curring pity. The suddenly meeting a creditor on turning the 
comer of a street, whom you have been trying to avoid for mouths, 
and had persuaded you were several hundred miles off, discomposes 
the features and shatters the nerves for some time. It is also a. 
serious annoyance to be unable to repay a loan to a friend, who is in 
want of it — ^nor is it very pleasant to be so hard-run, as to be induced 
to request the repayment. It is difficult to dedde the preference 
between debts of honour and legal demands ; both are bad enough, . 
and almost a fair excuse for driving any one into the hands of 
money-lenders— to whom an application, if successful, is accom- 
panied with a sense of being in the vulture's gripe — a reflection akin 
to that of those who formerly sold themsdlves to the devil — or, if un-: 
successful, is rendered doubly galling by the smooth, civil leer of, 
oool contempt with which you are dismissed, as if they had escaped 
from your clut^ches — not you from theirs. If any thing can be 
added to the mortification and distress arising from straitened cir-. 
cumstances, it is when vanity comes in to barb the dart of poverty 
— ^when you have a picture on which you had calculated, rejected, 
from an Exhibition, or a manuscript returned on your hands, or a 
tragedy damned, at the very instant when your cash and credit are 
at the lowest ebb. ' This forlorn and helpless feeling has reached its 
ncme in the prison^scene in Hogarth's Rake's Prcorzss, where his 
unfortunate hero has just dropped the Manager's letter from his 
hands, with the laconic answer written in it: — ** Your play has been 
read, and won't do." * To feel poverty is bad ; but to feel it with 
the additional sense of our incapacity to shake it off, and that we 
have not merit enough to retrieve our circumstances — and, instead 
of being 'held up to admiration, are exposed to persecution and insult 
— is the last stage of human infirmity. My friend, Mr Leigh Hunt 
(no one is better qualified than he to judge) thinks, that the most 

* Itia provoking^ enough, and nakea one YooVYitkA «b ioc^^ \a x«c«^^« fk 
pfioted notice of a blank ia tt&e \a&t \oU«i^,^>;)ek «k ^QR^M:^\^>^Qi\^a^V» 
j'our future favoara. 
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■pithelie story in the ivorid is that of Smollett's fine gentleman and 
lidy in gaol, ivfao have been roughly handled by the mob for some 
psilt^ attempt at raising the wind, and she exclaims in extenuation 
sf the pitiful figure he cuts, ** Ah ! he yras a fine fellow once T* 

It- is justly remarked by the poet, that poverty has no greater in- 
coDvenience attached to it than that of making men ridiculous. It 
not only has- this disadvantage with respect to ourselves, but it often 

-ihowB us others in a very contemptible point of view. People are 
not soured by misfortune, but by the reception they meet with in it 
When-'we do not want assistance, every one is ready to obtrude it on 
ut, as if it were advice. If we do, they shun us instantly. They 
sntidpate the increased demand on their sympathy or bounty, and 
■cseape from it as from a fEdling-house. It is a mistake, however, 
tbat we court the society of the rich and prosperous, merely with a 
view to what we can get from them. We do so, because there is 
something in external rank and splendour that gratifies and imposes 
«n the imagination ; just as we prefer the company of those who are 
til good health and spirits to that of the sickly and hypochondriacal, 
or as we would rather converse with a beautiful woman than with an 
ugly 'one.' I' never knew but one man who would lend his money 
firedy and feariessly in spite of circumstances (if you were likely to 
pay him,' he grew peevieJi, and would pick a quarrel with you). I 
•can ^rndy account for this from a certain sanguine buoj-ancy and 
ju^rnifioence of spirit, not deterred by distant consequences, or 
damped by untoward appearances. I have been told by those, who 
shared of the same bounty, that it was not owing to generosity, but 
ostentation— if so, he kept his ostentation a secret from me, for I 
never received a liint or a look from which I could infer that I was 
not the lender, and he the person obliged. Neither was I expected 
to kmp in the back-ground or play an under-part. On the contrary', 
I was encouraged to do my best ; my dormant faculties roused, the 
ease of my circumstances was on condition of the freedom and in- 
^pendorioe of my mind, my lucky hits were applauded, and I was 
paid to shine. I am not ashamed of such patronage as this, nor do 
I regret any circumstance relating to it but its termination. People 
endure existence even in Paris : the rows of chairs on the Boulevards 
are gay with smiles and dress: the saloons, they say, are brilliant; 
at the theatre there is Mademoiselle Mars-^what is all this to me ? 
•After a certain period, we live only in the past. Give me back one 
single evening at Boxhill, after a stroll in the deep-empurpled woods, 
befine Bonaparte was yet beaten, " with wine of attic taste,*' when 
lAt, heaaty, friendship presided at the board I Oh ivo ^ l^evVS^^t \3ca 
time nor irieads that are fled, can be recalled\ — ¥oN6r\.^\^^«\x9N. 

ctsaeerity, the touclistane of dvility. Even abToe^idL, \X\e^' VceaSi^w*^ 

2 E 2 
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KiurvOy if your remittances do not arrive regularly, and though yqi 
have hitherto lived like a Milord Anglais. The want of money loee 
us friends not fvorth the keeping, mistresses who are naturally jilts (K 
coquettes \ it cuts us out of society, to which dress and equipage an 
the only introduction ; and deprives us of a number of luxuries an< 
advantages of which the only good is, that they can only bekmg ti 
the possessors of a laiige fortune. Many people are wretched be 
cause they have not money to buy a fine horse, or to hire a fim 
house, or to keep a carriage, or to purchase a diamond necklace, oi 
to go to a race-ball, or to give their servants new liveries. I eannot 
myself enter into all this. If I can live to think, and think to live, 1 
am satisfied. Some want to possess pictures, others to collect libra- 
ries. All I wish is, sometimes to see the one and read the other. 
Gray was mortified because he had not a hundred pounds to bid fbi 
a curious library ; and the Duchess of has immortalized her- 
self by her liberality on that occasion, and by the handsome compli 
ment she addressed to the poet, that '* if it afforded him any satis- 
fiiction, she had been more than paid, by her pleasure in reading the 
Elegy in a Country Church-yard," 

Literally and truly, one cannot get on well in the world without 
money. To be in want of money, is to pass through life with litth 
credit or pleasure ; it is to live out of the world, or to be despised il 
you ccHne into it ; it is not to be sent for to court, or asked out to 
dinner, or noticed in the street; it is not to have your opinion con- 
sulted or else rc»jected with contempt, to have your acquirements 
carped at and doubted, your good things disparaged, and at last tc 
lose the wit and the spirit to say them : it is to be scrutinized bj 
strangers, and neglected by firiends ; it is to be a thrall to drcum- 
stances, an exile in a foreign land ; to forego leisure, freedom, ease ol 
body and mind, to be dependent on the good-will and caprice of others, 
or earn a precarious and irksome livelihood by some laborious emp1oy< 
ment : it is to be compelled to stand behind a counter, or to dt at i 
desk in some public office, or to marry your landlady, or not the per- 
son you would wish ; or to go out to the East or West Indies, or ti 
get a situation as judge abroad, and return home with a liver 
complaint ; or to be a law-stationer, or a scrivener or scavenger, oi 
newspaper reporter ; or to read law and sit in court without a brief 
or be deprived of the use of your fingers by transcribing Gre^ 
manuscripts, or to be a seal engraver and pore yourself blind ; or t( 
go upon the stage, or try some of the Fine Arts; with all yooi 
paim, anxiety, and hopes, most probably to fail ; or, if you succeed 
after the exertions of years, and xmdetf^oViv^ cfinos^aKxA. ^%to«» q 
mind and fortune, to be assidled on everj Ade'wWDLCwr^ ,\»»aRAJ\>aMv< 
and Alsehood, or to be a f avounle vi\VX\ VYia l5MMy^Rlw^.^\afc^'' 
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then thrown into the bock-ground — or a jaiJ, by the fickleness of 
taitfi and fiome new Cavourite ; to be full of enthusiasm and extrava- 
gmoe in youth, of chagrin and disappointment in after-life ; to be 
jostled by the rabble because you do not ride in your coach, or 
ifoided by those who know ^our worth and shrink from it as a claim 
01 their respect or their purse ; to be a burden to your relations, or 
nahle to do any thing for them; to be -ashamed to venture into 
oowds ; to have cold comfort at home ; to lose by degrees your confif 
dane and any talent you might possess ; to grow crabbed, morose, 
iod ^egnilous, dissatisfied with every one, but most so with } our- 
idf ; and plagued out of your life, to look about for a place to die in, 
9d qfdt the world without any one*s asking after your will. The 
wikacres vnll possibly, however, crowd round your coffin, and raise u 
monument at a considerable expense, and after a lapse of time, to 
flommemorato your genius and your misfortunes! 

The only reason why I am disposed to envy the profesaons of the 
diurch or army is, that men can afibrd to be poor in them without 
being subjected to insult. A girl with a handsome fortune in a 
eountry town may marry a poor lieutenant without d^rading her- 
td£ An officer is alwa}is a gentleman *, a clergyman is something 
more. Schord's book On the Contempt of tlie Clergy is unfounded. 
It is surely sufficient for any set of individuals, raised above actual 
want, that their characters are not merely respectable, but sacred. 
Poverty, when it is voluntary, is never despicable, but takes an 
heroicBl aspect. What are the begging friars? Have they not put 
their base feet upon the necks of princes? Money as a luxury is 
valusble only as a pasq>ort to respect. It is one instrument of power. 
Where there are other admitted and ostensible claims to this, it be- 
ennes suqperfluous, and the neglect of it is even admired and looked 
up to as a mark of superiority over it. Even a strolling beggar is a 
popular chai'acter, who makes an open profession of his craft and 
caUfng, and who is neither worth a doit nor in \vnnt of one. The 
Soots are proverbially poor and proud: we know they can remedy 
their poverty when they set about it. No one is sorry for them. 
The French emigrants were formerly peculiarly situated in Eng- 
land. The priests were obnoxious to the common people on account 
of their religion; both they and the nobles, fur their politics. 
Their poverty and dirt subjected them to many rebufi's ; but their 
privations being voluntarily incurred, and also borne with the char- 
acteristic patience and good-humour of the nation, screened them 
(torn contempt. I little thought, when I used to meet them walk> 
log out in the summer evenings at Someis' Tonvi\, m \.Vv«\t \QUk% 
gnaP€OBi8, their beards covered with snuff, and Xhevt e^'«& ^^smxvwviS^ 
^fittjaiBgled hope and regret in tho rays o£ Oio «i\X\Tv^ %vwv^ ^^^ 

2 £ a 
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regarded them with pity bordering on respect, as the last filii 
▼estige of the ancient regime, as shadows of loyalty and superstiti 
still flitting about the earth and shortly to disappear from it i 
erer, that they would one day return over the bleeding corpse 
their country, and sit like harpies, a polluted triumph, OTer t 
tomb of human liberty ! To be a lord, a papist, and poor, is perha 
to some temperaments a consummation devoutly to be wish< 
There is all the subdued splendour of external rank, the pride 
self-opinion, irritated and goaded on by petty privations and vulg 
obloquy to a degree of morbid acuteness. Private and public a 
noyanoes must perpetually remind him of what he is, of what 1 
ancestors were (a drcumstanoe which might otherwise be forgotten 
must narrow the circle of conscious dignity more and more, and t 
sense of personal worth and pretension must be exalted by habit a 
contrast into a refined abstraction—" pure in the last recesses 
the mind" — ^unmixed with, or unalloyed by "baser matter!"— 
was an hypothesis of the late Mr Thomas Wedgewood, that there 
a principle of compensation in the human mind which equalizes 
situations, and by which the absence of any thing *only gives ufi 
more intense and intimate perception of the reality ; that insult ad 
to pride, that pain looks forwards to ease with deb'ght, that hung 
already enjoys the unsavoury morsel that is to save it from peris 
Ing ; that want is surrounded with imaginary riches, like the po 
poet in Hogarth, who has a map of the mines of Peru hanging « 
his garret walls ; in short, that " we can hold a fire in our hand 1 
thinking on the frcsty Caucasus *'— but this hypothesis, though i 
genious and to a certain point true, is to be admitted only in 
limited and qualified sense. 

There are two classes of people that I have observed who are n 

so distinct as might be imagined — ^those who cannot keep thdr oy 

money in their hands, and those who cannot keep their hands fro 

other people's. The first are always in want of money, though th* 

do not know what they do with it. They muddle it away, witho 

method or object, and without having any thing to show for 

They have not, for instance, a fine house, but they hire two hooE 

at a time ; they have not a hot-house in their garden, butashrabbe 

within doors ; they do not gamble, but they purchase a library, m 

dispose of it when they move house. A princely benefactor pi 

vides them ^ith lodgings, where, for a time, you are sure to fi] 

them at home : and they furnish them in a handsome style for the 

. who are to come after them. With all this sieve-like economy, th 

can only aHbrd a leg of mutton mv61 a\»tt\ft ol vjvtv^, and are glad 

get a lift in a common stage •, 'w\ieTeaa -mO^ ^WVA'i Ttta^Ka%«slvKc^.^ 

the same disbursements, th©y m^g\A eiAetXaMi ^ xwav^ ^il «stto 
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and drive a smart tilbury. But they set no value upon money, and 
throw it away on any object or in any manner that first presents it- 
adf, merely to have it off their handi, so that you wonder what has 
become of it The second dass above spoken of not only make away 
ivith what belongs to themselves, but } ou cannot keep anything you 
knre from their rapacious grasp. If you refuse to lend them what 
jfoa want, they insist that you miut ; if you let them have any thing 
to take charge of for a time (a print or a bust) they swear that you 
have given it them, and that they have too great a regard for the 
donor ever to part with it. You express surprise at their having 
nm so lai^ely in debt; but where is the singularity while others oon- 
tinae to lend? And how is this to be helped, when the manner of 
these sturdy beggars amounts to dragooning you out of your money, 
and they will not go ai/vay without your purse, any more than if they 
ouDie vdth a pistol in their hand ? If a person has no delicacy, he 
has you in his power, for -you necessarily feel some towards him ; 
and since he will take no denial, you must comply with his peremp- 
tory demands, or send for a constable, which out of respect for his 
character you will not do. These persons are also poor — light come, 
Sght go — and the bubble bursts at last. Yet if they had employed 
the same time and pains in any laudable art or study that they have 
in raising a surreptitious livelihood, they would have been respectable, 
if not rich. It is their fiidlity in borrowing money that has ruined 
tl^m. No one will set heartily to work, who has the face to enter a 
stmige house, ask the master of it for a considerable loan, on some 
pknisiUe and pompous pretext, and vralk off with it in his pocket. 
Yon might as well suspect a highwayman of addicting himself to 
hard study in the intervals of his profession. 

There is only one other dass of persons I can think of, in con- 
nexion with the subject of this essay — ^those w1m> are always in want 
of money from the want of spirit to make use of it. Such persons 
are perhaps more to be pitied than all the rest They live in want, 
hi the midst of plenty— dare not touch what belongs to them, are 
afraid to say that their soul is their own, have their wealth locked up 
from them by fear and meanness as effectually as by bdts and bars, 
scarody allow themsdves a coat to their backs or a morsd to eat, are 
in dread of coming to the parish all their lives, and are not sorry, 
when they die, to think that they shall no longer be an expense to 
themsdves— according to the old epigram : 

*' Hore lies Ftithcr Clarges, 
Who died to save charges I" 

V^*. \\KTA.vrt. 
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BY AN AMERICAN POET. 

** OitM si la Natani n'a paa fait oe beao pajrs poor one Julie, pour un« Claire, «( pour on 
Kt IVaux, maia ne In y eherches pai*" 

I'Rou cornet, in beauty, on my gaze at last, 
** On Sasquebannah^ side, fair Wyoming I'* 
Image of many a dream, in buura long past. 
When life was in its bud and blossoming. 
And waters, gusbing from the fountain spring 
Of pare enthusiast thought, dimmed my young eye?^ 
As by the poet borne, on uu»een wing, 
1 breathed, in fancy, 'neath thy cloudless skiev. 
The Summer's air, and heard her echoed harmonies. 

I then but dreamed : — ^thou art before me now. 
In life,— « vision of the brain no more. 
IVe stood upon the wooded mountain's brow. 
That beetles high thy lovely valley o*er : 
And now, where winds thy river's greenest shore. 
Within a bower of sycamores am laid ; 
And wind**, as soft and sweet as ever bore 
The fragrance of wild flowers through sun and shade. 
Are singing in the trees, whose low boughs press my head. 

Nature hath made thee lovelier than the power 
Even of Campbell's pen hatli pictured : he 
Had woven, had he gazed one sunny hour 
Upon thy smiling vale, its scenery 
With more of truth, and made each rock and trpe 
Known like old friends and greeted from afar : 
And there are tales of sad reality. 
In the dark legends of thy border war. 
With woes of deeper tint than his own Gertrude's are. 

But where are they, the beings of the mind, 
The bard's creations, moulded not of clay. 
Hearts to strange bliss and sufiieriug assigned — 
Young Gertrude, Albert, Waldegrave — where are they ? 
We need not ask. The people of to.day 
Appear good, honest, quiet men enough. 
And hospitable too— for ready pay« 
With manners, like their roads, a little rough. 
And bands whose grasp is warm and welcoming, though tough . 

Judge Hallenbach, who keeps the toU.bridge gate. 
And the town records, is the Albert now 
Of Wyoming ; like him, in church and state, 
Her Doric column ', and upou Yiia brow 
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The thin hain, white with seventy wiDtPn^ snow. 
Look patriarchal. Waldegrave *twere in raio 
To point out here, unless in yon seare-erow 
That stands fuU-nniformed npon the plain. 
To frif^ten flocks of crows and blackbirds firom the grain. 

For he would look particularly droll 
In his *< Iberian boot " and •< Spanish plume/' 
And be the wonder of each Christian soul. 
As of the birds that scare-crow and his broom. 
But Gertrude, in her loveliness and bloom. 
Hath many a model here ; for woman's eye. 
In court or cottage, wheresoe'er her home, 
Hath a heart- spell too holy and too high 
To be o'er.praised even by her worshipper— Poesy. 

Tbere^s one in the next field— of sweet sixteen — 
Singing and summoning thoughts of beauty bom 
In heaven— with her Jacket of light green, 
*' Love-darting eyes, and tresses like the mom," 
Without a shoe or stoddng-Jioeing oom. 
Whether, like Gertrude, she oft wanders there. 
With Shakspeare's volume in her bosom borne, 
I think is doubtful. Of the poet>player 
The nuuden knows no more than Cobbett or Voltaire. 

There is a woman, widowed, gray, and old. 
Who tells you where the foot of Battle stepped 
Upon their day of massacre. She told 
Its tale, and pointed to the spot, and wept. 
Whereon her father and five brothers slept 
Shroudless, the bright-dreamed slumbers of the brave. 
When all the land a funeral mourning kept 
And there, wild laurels, planted on the grave 
By Nature's hand, in air their pale red blossoms wave. 

And on the margin of yon orchard hill 
Are marks where time-worn battlements have been ; 
And in the tall grass traces linger still 
Of ** arrowy friexe and wedged ravelin.** 
Five hundred of her brave that valley green 
Trode on the morn in soldier-apirit gay : 
But twenty lived to tell the noon-day scene— 
And where are now the twenty ? Passed away. 
Has Death no triumph-hours, save on the battle day ? 

F. G. Halleck. 
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JACK WHITE»S GIBBET. 



BY OEOBOE C. DTKB. 



** On the cominoD, hard hy. 



His gibbet was once tu b« seeu.*' — Soutbrt. 

NxAR the scuth-eastem extremity of the beautiful an* 
.county of Somerset, stands the small, but ancient market 
Castle-Gary, deriving its name fVom a castle^ wlu'ch was 
centuries the property and the residence of the noble family 
or Gary, earls of Monmouth, and lords of the manor on yn 
town stands. It is difficult to disooTer the precise period : 
it was relinquished by its noble occupants ; but thus much h 
that it ^-BS a place of no small importance in the wars of th 
and that, during the troubled reign of the first Charles, it was 
ed for that monarch by a party of Sir Bevil Granville's cava 
consequence of which, it was completely dismantled by Gdoa 
don, the parliamentarian commander, who passed through i 
on his way to Taunton ; and thus, after being the scene of 
splendid pageant, in which the " gentil knighte and fayre h 
the olden time displayed their prowess and their beauty, it hi 
gone the &te of all sublunary things, and its mouldering ani 
walls are now used as a granaiy for the principal inn in ti 
The spacious court, erewhile the theatre on which the i 
heroes of a former age exhibited their skill and courage, in tl 
ons and spirit-stirring tilt and tournament, and gained from; 
ing beauty the reward of successful valour, has now degener 
an inn-yard, and the castle-moat admimste.rs to the comfoi 
equestrian li^es tn the shape of a horse-pond. Leaving to 
oua in antiquarian research, who delight in dragging fic 



.i_i it. 
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its greatest width, is denominated the market-place, in the centre of 
which stood formerly a stone cross, of elaborate and costly workman- 
ship. Amtrng the modem structures which surrounded it, and with 
which it had no sympathy, if we nmy so speak, the ancient column 
reared its venerable head, and seemed as much out of place as the 
gigantic John of Gaunt, in his mailed habiliments, would appear in 
an assembly of the starched and perfumed military dandies of the 
present day. A few years since, however, this vestige of popery — 
a monument at once of the genius and the superstition of our ances* 
tors — ^was removed to fisidlitate the approedi and departure of the in- 
creasing number of stage-coaches to and fh>m the principal inn. This 
structure, which stands directly opposite to the site of the cross, was 
then, and is still, known by the name of <* The George ;*' and tho 
warlike saint himself, in close combat with his formidable enemy the 
dragon, rudely carved in stone, formeriy adorned the key-stone of 
the spacious gateway which led to the interior of the inn. But, alas I 
for human vanity, however potent the doughty St George might 
have been in defending himself from the assaults of the poisonous 
monster, all his prowess was found insufficient to resist the silent and 
insidious attacks of time. The pride of a modem occupier aspired 
to decorate the building with a new front. Dragon, and steed, and 
hero, were taken down a few years ago, in a dilapidated state ; and, 
like the cross, its contemporary, administered to the comfort of pas- 
sengers by repairing the mtted street in front of the inn; but, in 
order that the fiune of the champion might not be involved in the 
same ruin with his effigy, the zeal of the landbrd and the pencil of a 
country artist have perpetuated the memory of the fEunous triumph of 
the saint over his scaly adversary, by rearing in the market-place, on 
the summit of a lofty pde, a painted resemblance of the stone figures 
which formerly announced to the weary traveller the welcome vicinity 
of ** The George" — ^the modem sign being rendered still more attrac- 
tive by the gaudy colours in which the florid fancy of the rural Rubens 
has exhibited it; to which nught be added another advantage it has 
over its predecessor, in the gift it possesses of luring the benighted 
and way-worn passenger by the monotonous creaking of its rusty iron 
hinges ; but which, for the hungry and tired pedestrian, has more 
charms than the sweetest note ever extracted from the ** light guitar" 
Dy the skilful fingers of the Venetian serenaders, when seeking to 
gain the applause of his lovely mistress. At the time of which I am 
now about to speak, the year 1727, St George reigned in all his glory 
orer the principal entrance to the chief innin the town of Gastle-Cary ; 
and one evemiig, in the end of the month of Octobei m VSobX^qu, ^ 
iaU^ gwajrtby-Jooking nuat, habited in a siulor^a &>^y souf^l X)i^« ^!ks»- 
ofiaMe Moeiterof that eetabUakanent to avdd a paa^i^^ tkYwovi^T ^\as^ 
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arreted hiin in his progress through the town. The elasticity 

etep, and the vigorous appearance of his frame, seemed to bes] 

man still in the prime of life, though the ruggedness of his iro 

tures, and his grisly matted locks, told a tale of toil and sufi 

bome for years with patient endurance in the scorching atma 

of a tropic dime; while the boldness of his bearing, and the a 

indifference of his manner, indicated one accustomed to comi 

and familiar with danger. '*2iarvant, zur," said the Ian 

whose portly rotundity of figure augured a greater propensity < 

part to enjoy the good things of this life, than to piy into the I 

mysteries of futurity— '* Whatll your honour please to have < 

manded he, as he ushered his guest into the capacious chimneys 

(still the most honourable seat in a west of England inn) in tlM 

dpal apartment of " The Geoige." '* Let's have something 

and drink as soon as possible,'* replied the guest, '* for night's a 

on, and IVe no time to lose." " Be your honour gwain much n 

to night?*' continued the host, as he entered with a quart of f 

beer and a round of beef, wliich the hungry traveller soon att 

with an avidity which at once evinced a good appetite and i 

last, and prevented him from answering the question of his in 

tive host. Observing the cravings of his stomach to be somi 

satisfied, that personage repeated the question of *' Be gwain 

vurder to-night, zur ?" — ** Why, yes,'* said his guest, looking ' 

the window, and observing the rain to be somewhat abated, **' I 

to push on as &r as Wincanton before I sleep.** ** Be your ik 

one o* Wincanton ?" inquired the innkeeper. '* Why, no — ^not a 

so,** replied the stranger, in a hesitating tone ; **but I have a 

cular reason for wishing to reach that town to-night. Are ther 

families of note residing in Wincanton at present?** continue 

after a short pause. " Why, ees, ees, there's Squire Gapper of 

Hill, and Counsellor Gapper of Bolsom, and Squire Webb 

Batch, and woold Ireson o* Windmill Hill, and Laayer King, 

woold Mog at the Dogs, but he bean't much o* a veller he." A 

mention of the last name, the stranger started ; but recovering 

self^ was about to interrogate the loquacious landlord still further, 

the arrival of a post-chaise drew the attention of the latter to th 

side of the house. The words of the innkeeper seemed to mal 

unaccountable impression upon the stranger, who displayed oonf 

able agitation during his absence, and his wish to proceed on his 

ney appeared to be increased by something that had fidlen fron 

voluble landlord ; and taking a huge leathern purse from his pc 

he began to explore its interior in quest of a piece of money to 

the demands of that worthy *, during which operation he unconsi 

Jy etxhibited to the surroundVng \oW«F-ipe«^\e, ^Vv;^ bad begi 
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gatlMr to tlwlr usual place of resort in ** The George, to disciw the 
■BHt of Um day» and steep their sage brains in the ezhalatiani of 
ilrang beer, and the fames of tobacco, the unoommon sight of a num- 
Iht of doublooDB, ivhose fbreign appearance ezdted their amasement 
■idcariority. Among the foremost of those whose attention nvasattracU 
«d by the glittering hoard, was a stout square-built man, of a dogged 
■id siuly aapeet, whose appearance bespolce either extreme poverty 
« BegleGt, or both combined ; his countenance might have been oon- 
lidered rather handsome than otherwise, were it not for a certain 
rtapld and besotted, and at the same time malignant and ferocious 
ocpraHkn, which glared fivm beneath his shaggy eye-brows, and 
tarked about the comers of his mouth. He was roused firom the in- 
tnalty of admiration with which he seemed to regard the golden trea> 
sure, by the voice of the landlord, who just then returned ; and calling 
to him, siud, ** Why, Jack, now don't thee stand geaking and stear- 
bag Ume all day like a wild cat in a strange garret, run away and 
hamesB a pear o'rresh bosses, and put into thick poost-chaise at the 
doer; the volkdo zine to be in a grit hurry, vor the' wont get out, 
nor haire nothin' to eat and drink.'* Awakened from his reverie, the 
dogged hostler (fbr such he appeared to be,) reluctantly obeyed ; and 
the Unnger, tnniing to the landlord, said, ** Here, landlord, iVe 
been locddng for an EngUsh coin, but find I have not one left, so 
yoB must diange a Spanish doubloon for me, though I suppose you're 
■ra not orer and above fond of them. *' ** Fond o' them 1" said he of 
' The George ;' " Lord love'e ! I only wishes I had as many o'em as 
I eould oarr, tho' be daan*d to kent if I do think I've zeed one o'em 
noes woold Captain Harris was at Plymouth in the Rover, and that's 
aineteen years agoo come the vifteenth o' next Yipril." — " Were 
yon aboard the Rover at that time ?" inquired the traveller, with 
some earnestness. *'Aboord o' her 1 I believe I wur too," said mine 
host; ** I wur a gwain to sail out to the West Indies wi' her, qooner 
if 'thad^ been ver my poor woold mother, poor wodd zoul I she 
woold'nt let I goo: well, well, it's aal vorthe best; I dearsay, there's 
poor Win White, my woold schoolfellow, he never comed back again, 
poor Teller! tho' a used to zay, he'd come whoomas rich as a Jew 
some day or nother." During this speech the attention of thespeakei 
was moiB fixed upon the doubloon which he held in his hand than (m 
the eoontenance of his guest, which alone prevented him from remark, 
log the agitation which his rtmpsody had thrown him into. Recov- 
ering his self possession, however, before the innkeeper had observed 
his nmAudon, the traveller rejoined, " Aye, aye, I daresay your com- 
panion, poor Will White, as you call him, has been hung long before 
this* landlord." — ** Hung !" said the choleric pubh'can, ** no, no, mea*. 
ter. Will win none o' the hanging zoort, I can teH'e; and if I had as 
'y- 2f 
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much wild blood in I now as I had when I parted with 
would'nt stand to hear a better man than erer stood in yoiu 
nn down in thick way; I'd a* knock*d thee down just as 
name's Dick Palmer i but there, there, thee didstn*t 1 
Wni ; and xov well foiget and forgiTO, and drink his h» 
and I can only say, that if aal the family had been like 
been better for 'em, that's aal." So saying, he took a heai 
the contents of a huge flagon which he held in his hand 
taming the handle towards his guest, he motioned him to 
esunple. The stnnger took the proffered can, and said 
landlord, here's to the health of your friend, poor Will "^ 
if he's no worse than I wish him, neither he nor you will 
reason to complain ; but, however that may . be, your defoi 
is highly. creditable to your feelings, and 111 gladly stand a 
to our better acquaintance." — '* With all my heart," said 
can, « but I shouldn't a' thought o' meaking you pay Tor't, 
sabring, the good-natured innkeeper disappeared, but quickly 
bearing in his hand a brown jug, which foamed with goo 
whidi he obstinately persisted in refusing payment Hav 
seated himself, he proceeded in his interrogatories, b; 
" What peart o' the wordll be you come vrom, if I meak i 
to as, zur ?" *' Why, I came last from the Spanish Maf] 
Palmer," said the stranger. *' Oh aye, I s'pooee you be a. 
mind Uozier^crew, beant'e? That's been a 'nation bad 
they do zay the poor wodd admiral have a broke his heart 
biarinesB ; the moore's the shame to they government men 
aoo many breave fellers a shilly shallying up and down ai 
Bellor, uid didn't let em do neither one thing nor noth( 
yeDa &ver took off all the men, and then the poor woold ad: 
f^rsheame, they do zay,'* said an elderly personage, whos 
were completely obscured by the volumes of smoke which 1 
ftt solemn intervals from his capacious mouth. '* Ees, eeS| 
landlord, ** there's been a 'nation girt vaat somewhere c 
that's zartaln. Wur you," said he, addressing the strangei 
mind Hozier's vleet, mr ?" <* No, no 1 Master Palmer, 
traveller, *< that sort o' thing wouldn't do for me ! I was 
bc^tom. We didnt cruise up and down in a roadstead, w 
the Dons to throw themselves into our teeth ; we ran ourseli 
went into their towns, ransacked their popish churches, an 
their monasteries, drank our grog in gdden chalices, din 
communion plate, made socks of the bishop's surplice and t 
gown, and filled them ftdl of pieces of eight, doubloons, az 
and every trip made us a few hundreds the richer ; and 
Jm^^rndd be, tossing up his bag of doubloons, and catchin{ 
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hk hand agaiiiy " I Ve returned to enrich old England vrith the Span- 
idi gddy and to let's hare another pot, my old Trojan (slapping him 
m the shoulder), and here's old England for erer, and oonfiuion to 
an her enemies." Thefirequent visitatioBS which he made to the 
flagon, and the potency of the west of England strong beer, which 
is still celebrated among all who ** abhor thin potations," began to 
make a visible impression (m the brain of the speaker, which the 
landlord perceiving, pressed him to stop all night at *< The George," 
BSBuing him, '* he should have a bed that the king his-self needn't 
be aaheamed to lie in ;" and ui^ged his stay by saying, << he was 
afeard they should have a 'nation wet night o't." But the sailor 
resolutely persisted in his determination to proceed, alleging, that 
** he had sworn not to sleep till he had reached Wincanton ;" and 
■added, that *' he had been too long accustomed to hurricanes, to be 
pot out of his way by a drop of rain ;" and so taking up his portman- 
ttao, he shook hands with honest Dick Palmer, whom he promised 
to visit again shortly, when he hoped to introduce an old friend to 
his notioe ; and then bidding him good-bye, he was soon out of sight 
of Castle-Gary, and on the road to Wincanton. Leaving him to his 
aoUtary journey, we must beg our readers to accompany us while we 
aiitidpate him in his arrival at that place. 

Ei^ringthe town of Wincanton by the lower or western end, you 
pass through a small suburb, consisting of thirty or forty scattered 
houses, to which the inhabitants give the name of T^them (a corrup- 
tion of tything)t from whence you ascend by a gentle acclivity into 
the town itself. At the top of this ascent, which bears the name of 
Tout Hill, stands an old mansion-house, forming, with its two wings, 
the three sides of a square, and leaving a spacious court-j'ard open to 
the fhmt. The main entrance to this building is by a huge iron gate 
of antique and fantastic manufacture ; on either side of this gate 
stands a stone post of large ciimensions and massy strength ; each 
post is surmounted by a stone mastiff, of colossal size, the crest of the 
fiunily of White, to whom the mansion and its adjoining demesnes 
fhrmeiiy belonged, and which, from its formidable canine guardians, 
took the name of ** The Dogs." The &mily of White, to whom the 
domain appertained for some centuries, boasted of their high anti-^ 
qnity, and not without reason *, for upon turning over the '< Doomsday 
Book" (a' survey of the whole country, with a view to ascertain the 
eitcnt of every estate in the kingdom of England, made by order of 
the Norman Conqueror, for the purpose of distributing them among 
his followen), we find the name of Sir Reginald Le Blanc, or Re- 
ginald Des Les Chiens, mentioned among the most distinguished of 
the adventurers who followed the banner of that successful invader. 
From whence he derived the names of *^ Le Blanc^" and ** Des Lts 
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CSiiens," it is imposdble to asoertain with aiiy d^ree of certainty ; 
bnt the most probable conjecture is, that the one was conferred on 
him from the colour of his armour, and the other from his skill in the 
chase, and his consequent fondness for the animals, employed in that 
healthy exerdse. Be that as it may, we find the fiunily retaining 
the name of " Le Blanc'* till somewhere about the year 1642, when 
Sir John Le Blanc, its then representative, having joined the sect of 
the independents, and the party of the parliament, changed that fo- 
reign-sounding appellation for the synonymous and more English one 
of White At the Restoration, imprisonment and confiscation be- 
came the reward of the zeal and activity which he had displayed on 
the repubUcan side, and he died shortly after, despoiled of all his 
property, save the old mansion-house and a few surrounding acres, 
which Uie intercession of some friendly cavalier had obtained for him. 
John White (for he indignantly refused to resume the title with- 
out the estate) f the only son of this gentleman, who was in his infancy 
at the time of his father's death, joined in the ill-fated enterprise of 
the Duke of Monmouth, and commanded a troop of horse at the &tal 
battle of Sedgmoor where he was wounded; but the ignormice of 
the court with regard to the share he had taken in that unfortunate 
and ill-concerted expedition — the insignificance of his despoiled poft- 
sessions — the embarra&sment in which the detestable tyrant who 
then filled the throne shortly after found himself— or the good offices 
of some friend of the family, prevented any inquiry into his conduct 
in that afiair, and he was permitted to retain possession of his meagre 
inheritance. When the Prince of Orange landed at Torbay, he was 
among the first to welcome his arrival; and in his progress through 
the western counties to the metropolis, William honoured the mansion 
of *' The Dogs*' with his presence ; on which occasion its ancient din- 
ing-liall became the scene of a grand entertainment, given by its 
owner to the neighbouring gentry and the suite of the aspiring Dutch- 
man, to congratulate him on his arrival ; but this was the last hiaxe 
of its expiring greatness. The expense which he had incurred in 
his previous campaign under Monmouth, and the efibrt to entertain 
his princely guest in a manner suited to the ancient dignity of the 
" Le Blancs,** had compelled John White to mortgage the property 
to an extent fcur beyond its real value, and the consequent embarrass- 
ment which it entailed on him was the means of shortening his life. 
William had, indeed, in the first efiusion of his gratitude, promised 
him the restoration of all the property of which his father had been 
deprived, but the various hands it had passed through since the date 
of its confiscation, and the multitude of conflicting intoreste to be 
considered and reconciled in consequence, made its restitution a mat- 
ter of considerable difficulty, which the poverty of the new moii- 
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aich'i cacehequer, and the natural cddneas and apathy of his disposi- 
tun, ooDtributed in no small degree to augment; and thus, after 
dandng attendance day after day, and feeling in its keenest force 
that *' acknesB of the heart" which arises from " hope deferred/* the 
unfurtiinate descendent of the renowned ** Le Blancs" died of a bro- 
ken heart, leaying a widow and two sons, John and William, to in- 
horit his poverty and despair. His widow, who was the daughter 
of a wealthy attorney of Wincanton, whom with the other members 
of her family, she had offended by her marriage with the portionless 
pOBsesBor of ** The Dogs," supported herself on a scanty pittance, ex- 
torted from the pride, rather then the generosity of her brother; her 
slender income was rendered still more so by the grovelling and in- 
dfAiaat disposition of her eldest son John, who chose rather to exist 
in this state of miserable dependence on the precarious bounty of his 
purse-proud uncle, cherishing the &l)acious expectation of gaining 
possesBiQn of the estate of his ancestors, which all the exertions of his 
lather had been unable to obtain, than to seek in some honourable 
employment a way to extricate himself from the difficulties in which 
he was involved. His younger brother, WiUiam, a spirited youth, 
who was bom but a short time before the death of his father, whose 
iU-requited enthusiasm had bestowed on him the name of William, in 
honour of the reigning monarcli, disdaining the servile condition in 
which he saw himself placed, entered, at the age of sixteen, onboard 
the Rover privateer, than fitting out at Plymouth for service against 
the Spaniards in the West Indies, as we have already learnt from 
** mine host** of '* The Geoige." Since that time ever}' attempt to gain 
intelligence respecting his fate had proved imavailing, and itwasoon- 
dttded he had fallen a victim to the climate, or to the chances of the 
dangerous employment which he had embraced. Shortly after his 
departure, ** The Dogs" became the property of an dd usurer of the 
name of Mogg, to whom it had been mortgaged by the deceased 
John White, on the express condition of becoming his property, if 
not redeemed within a certain number of years ; which term having 
elapaed, the grasping mortgagee proceeded to eject the unfortunate 
widow, who, driven from home, soon became a victim to the melaii- 
chdy and despair to which her ruined fortunes, the neglect of her 
&mily, the degradation of one son, and the my-sterious fate of the 
other, on whom she doated, had reduced her. The pitiful allowance 
which her necessities had wrung from her unfeeling brother ceased 
ai her death; and the contemptible and spiritless heir of" The 
DogSy" the lineal descendentof the proud " Le Hlancs," was contciiU 
ed to drag out a miserable existence on the few pence obtained from 
occasional passengers whom he assisted in entering or dismounting 
Irom the stage coach to and from its way to London, through that 

2f3 
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town where his hftughty ancestorB had formerly reigned in the aim 
regal S|dmdour of feudal dominion. After continuing for km 
yeaxB in this degraded condition, the kindness of Richard Pain 
(who had recently become the occupier of " The George," in i 
neighbouring town of Gastle-Cary,) and the respect he felt for i 
memory of his lost sdioolfeUow William, induced him to prefer - 
wretched John, or as he was then unlTersally called Jack White, 
the rather more respectable, and at all events less precarious siti 
tion of ostler to the inn ; but the habits of dissipation in which 
indulged, rendered him unfit even for this occupation, and the goi 
natured landlord tolerated him solely from the lingering affect 
which he felt for the memory of his brother; and our readers i 
doubtless have already recognised him in the suspidous-looking indi 
dual whom the display of the stranger's treasure in the hall of '* 1 
Geoi^e" had so strongly attracted. 

In all the county of Somerset there is not a more flourishing to 
than Wincanton is at the present moment, to which the goodly nu 
ber of handsome inns, which adorn the principal or high street, b 
unequivocal testimony. Situate on the slope of a hiU, that street n 
In a gradual descent of about half a mile, and in nearly a straight I 
to the market-house and place, from whence it strikes off in th 
branches, forming a figure somewhat resembling a trident ; of th 
the left branch is denominated '* South Street,'* at the bottom 
which stands the already-described mansion of " The Dogs;*' i 
right leads by a very rapid descent to the mill and dam, and fn 
that circumstance has obtained the name of " Mill Street;" and i 
middle division, or " Church Street," leads by a less abrupt dediv 
to the building whose name it bears. Of that structure it is now i 
business to speak. 

The church of Wincanton is a plain specimen of that kind 
Gothic style which universaUy prevailed in the ecclesiastical arc 
tecture of the middle ages ; it is surrounded by a spacious buryii 
ground, which on the day fdlowing that on which we have introdw 
to our readers the landlord of " The George'' and his guests, was 
cnpied by an immense number of the towns-people, who were 
eagerly pressing, with one accord, towards the prindpal porch or < 
trance to the church. The cause of all this stir soon became ap] 
rent. A man*, whose dress denoted his profession to be that of a si 
or, had been found l>ing bereft of life, on the road between Cb8( 
Gary and Wincanton, and from the wounds he had received it n 
very naturally conduded that he had met with a violent death ; i 
persons by whom he had been discovered were in the act of placing t 
body, according to custom, in the church porch, for the purpose 
establishing, if possible, Ms Identity. The superstition of the tin 
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csBCted f rem erery one who wished to purge ihemselves of the sus- 
pkioD of miuder, a dedamtion of innooencei made with the light 
tatad natiiig on the breast of the corpse, under the expectation that 
the Insensate day would be permitted by ProTidence to prodaim 
(he presence of the murderer by some mimculous sign of reoogni* 
don; and, howerer the philosopher may be disposed to rejoice in the 
dissipation of that supersUtion, which at once degraded tlie purest 
feelings and cramped the noblest energies of human nature, the 
philanthropist and the patriot will be compelled to r^ret the decay 
with it, of much of that horror and detestation with which crime was 
Ibnnerly regarded, by the illiterate and unsophisticated rustic \ and 
the Christian cannot but deplore the extinction of that feeling, and 
of that salutary awe, by which the murderer and the ruffian, after 
indulging in the contemplation of a guilty deed, was often deterred 
from its commission, by the fear that the finger of Providence would 
thus be specially exerted to point out its discovery. The customary 
^Nresenoe of the dergyman and the magistrate, who dictated the ad- 
jamtion, added to the solemnity of the proceeding, and strengthened 
the impression which the awful ceremony was so well calculated to 
eoovey to the minds of the vulgar ; and although education had placed 
these officials above the influence of its terrors, they gladly availed 
thansdves of the popular prejudices, to assist them in discovering the 
unknown perpetrator of the deed of darkness. On the present occa- 
iiea the renerable rector,Mr Plucknett, reverend alike from age and 
effioe, and who was at once both minister of religion and secular ma- 
glstiate, presided at this tribunal, which the undisturbed prescription 
-of ages had established. 

The report of the commission of a crime of such magnitude, and 
which at that time vras happily of very rare occurrence, soon drew 
ciowdB firom the neighbouring to^vns and villages, who flocked to- 
gether, partly from curiosity, and partly from the more laudable de- 
sire of establishing their innocence by undergoing the customary 
ordeal. Among the rest came Richard Palmer, and several of his 
UUkstr townsmen, the usual frequenters of " The George.*' The 
arrival of FUmer was hastened by the misgivings which he felt, on 
aooount of the reported resemblance which the murdered man bore 
to the stranger, who so sliortly before had quitted his hospitable 
hearth. A moment's glance served to convince him that his fears 
were but too well founded. There indeed lay the unfortunate tra- 
veller, whom he had seen but a few hours before, in all the pride of 
health and strength, rejoicing in the termination of years of toil, and 
looking forward to the enjoyment of his hard-earned wealth in the 
peaceful bosom of his n:itive country. Among those who attended 
the inn-keeper on this occasion was his ostler, Jack White, whom ho 
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had with great difficulty prevailed on to aooompany him. The re- 
luctance which White had manifested exdted no suspicion against 
him in the minds of Palmer and his companions, who attributed it 
to the natural sluggishness and inertness of his disposition ; but the 
resolution with which he expressed his determination not to touch 
the corpse, prejudiced the bystanders so much against him, that they 
universally regarded him as the murderer. On the whole the scene 
was well calculated to snake the self-possession of a man, even though 
lupported by the consciousness of innocence. There stood the aged 
priest, his long gray locks, and the unsullied whiteness of his canoni- 
cals (for he was arrayed in his surplice), no unfit representation of 
the holiness and purity of the Deity, whose accredited servant he was ; 
while the keen and searching look with which he regarded the coun- 
tenance of each individual, as he successively approached the corpse, 
impressed on his mind the omniscience of the Almighty Being 
whom he represented. Before him lay the unconscious victim, whose 
blood-stained and disfigured features appeared to cry aloud for ven- 
geance on his murderer; and there was something so peculiarly 
humbling and distressing in the spectacle which the body of the un- 
fortunate stranger (who had escaped all the chances of war and dl- 
mate, and the many vicissitudes of a dangerous profession, to fall a vic- 
tim to the nocturnal attack of an unseen and treacherous assassin) ex- 
hibited, that the warm-hearted Richard Palmer could not avoid 
shedding a tear as he had his hand on the cold and lifeless breast, 
and repeated with fervour and sincerity the declaration which the 
venerable rector dictated. The voice of the aged dergyman stilled 
the murmur of indignation, which burst simultaneously from the a»- 
lembled crowd, on beholding the dedded aversion which the ostler 
manifested to touch the corpse ; and addressing White, he said, 
'* Although the dissipated and reckless life you have led encourages 
the presumption of your guilt, in the minds of those who have observ- 
ed your unwillingness to submit to the trial, to which every one wilh^ 
out exception is subjected, yet the name you bear, and the friendship 
which I felt for your deceased parents, induce me still to regard } ou 
as imiocent, however much appearances may be against you ; but, 
notwithstanding, I cannot disguise from my mind the &ct of your 
being the only, person who has refused to make, in the usual way, the 
required dedaration of innocence. I now again call upon you to ap- 
proach for that purpose. If you are innocent, you have nothing to 
fear ; if guilty, I entreat you to make the only reparation to sodet) 
you have in your power, by a full and free confession of your guilt'' 
The words of the venerable man, the persuasions of the landlord 
(who could not believe him guilty), and the desire White himself felt 
to dispel the feeling which his repugnance had exdted against him, 
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fariaoed him to andofgo the dreaded ordeal. He liad no looner laid 
kb hand on the corpse, than a riight edusion of Mood flowed tnm the 
mmth and nostrils of the murdered traveiler. This, together with 
the fidtering and inarticulate manner in which the trembling ostler 
repeated the prescribed words, was interpreted by the credulous by- 
■buoden into the strongest evidence of his guilt; and the landlord 
Idmsdf, howeYor anxious to befriend him, could not resist the ibroe 
of testimony so oondusiTe. By the orders of the rector (who oonceiY- 
ed it to be his duty, both for the safety of the accused, and for the 
Sitisfhction of the demands of justice, to phice him for the present in ' 
dose confinement), he was immediately apprehended, notwithstand- 
ii^ Ids continued asseverations of innocence. On searching him a 
large dasp knife, of a kind in common use in that part of the country, 
was taken fh)m his pocket. This instrument appeared to have been 
reoently wiped; notwithstanding which it was still slightly tinged 
with Uood. The clothes he wore were the only .ones he possessed, 
and were so much soiled with grease and dirt, that had any stain of 
blood existed on them, it would have been quite indistinguishable. 
Nor, indeed, had any such mark appeared, could it have been fairiy 
orged as evidence against him, since he f^requently officiated (in com- 
mon with others holding similar situations in the west of England,) 
as butcher to the establishment, which would easily have accounted 
for the state of his dothes. The same defence applied with equal 
loroe to the appearance of the knife, to which the nature of his oc- 
cupation afibrded a plausible and even a satisfactory explanation. 
The only thing that militated against him was a bludgeon, with 
which the blow that occasioned the death of the unfortunate traveller, 
bad evidently been inflicted; and which, having been found lying 
osar the body by the persons who first discovered the murder, was 
dedaied by the landlord to be an exact resemblance of one which he 
knew White to possess, although he said *' a couldn't teake upon un 
to zwear 'twer the very zeame ;" and to balance this, Palmer d^ared, 
<« he hadn't missed Jack at all" on the previous night. On the person 
of the murdered stranger nothing was found that afibrded any due to 
his name and history ; and the portmanteau, and bag of doubloons 
wiiich he carried with him from the iim, had both disappeared ; on 
returning to that establishment, however, the strictest search wns 
made by its owner, in the hope of finding something to establish the 
crime against the murderer, if Wldte really deserved that title. At 
length, after the most minute investigation in the ** ta' lot," or top 
loft, over the stables, where the ostler usually dept, the portmanteau 
and bag of doubloons were both found, hid beneath a pile of hay, some 
of which was bloody, as if from something having been wiped in it. 
The contents of the beg appeared the same as when Palmer had seen 
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ii in the hands of its anfortanate owner in the inn: the portmanteau 
was immediatdy examined in the presence of the magistrate, and 
waa £Mmd tobe filled principally with gold and gems; but there were 
other artides of no small importance under the present circumstances. 
The first was an oldbiUe, within the cover of which was written, 
<« Presented to William White, by his afiectiouate mother, April 
10th, 1708." On the inside of the other cover was pasted a document 
inscribed as follows .-— " Wincanton, Feb. 2, 1692. William, the 
son of John and Mary White, was baptized here this day by me. 

(Signed) ** Gkokoe PLocurBir, Curate,* 



** Tbomab Grbbk, Clerk.* 

** RoBBBT Coombs, L Spmuors.*^ 
** Emma Ireson, \ 



' The signatures of ** George Plucknett" and " Tliomas Green" 
were instantly recognised, by the aged rector of Wincanton as being 
those of himself and the individual who held the office of cleric of the 
parish at the date of the roister; in addition to this, a portrait was 
found, whidi was declared by the same gentleman (and corroborated 
by the older inhabitants of the town, to whom the features had been 
familiar) to be that of the deceased John White ; and an antique 
ring, on which was engraved, in black letter, ** M. W. to W. W. 
1707,*' completed a stdng of evidence, wliich proved, beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, the relationship which the unfortunate victim 
bore to his wretched murderer; and if farther proof was wanting to 
establish the guilt of the despicable and unhappy Jack White, it was 
rendered unnecessary by his own confession, from iniuch it appeared, 
that, tempted by the injudicious display made by his brother in 
** The George Inn," he had preceded him in his way to Wincanton, 
and lay in wait for him at a place nearly equidistant fh>m that town 
and Castle-Gary. The spot cm which the murder was committed 
was too well .adapted for the purpose, the road being bounded on 
either side by a dreary common, or waste, of considerable extent, 
which terminates on the south side in a narrow lane ; it was at the 
mouth of this lane, screened from observation by a furae bush, that 
the murderer expected the arrival of his prey ; and no sooner had the 
latter passed the &tal spot, than a tremendous blow from a bludgeon 
brought him to the ground ; he, however, succeeded in rising, and at- 
tempted to struggle with liis unknown adversary ; and the strength 
and vigour he possessed might have proved sufficient to defend liim 
aigainst liis assaulter, had not the murderer, during the scuffle, drawn 
from bis pocket a large clasp km£e, «kndk s\a&>\^ V^\n. to the heart 
But Utile remains to Vte added. \a \}^« iGL<^aiss^bsji>i "t^u^Na^ K 
ahame/uland ignomimous deat^ d!Qfiftd\)lci« ^\^^TaA^>ASft^\^<^^s)^ 
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mkenble descendent of the proud " Le Blancs.*' In aooordance 
wtth the barharoiis <* wisdom of our ancestors," he Vras hung in 
cUns on the spot where his hand had shed a brother's blood. By a 
siofiifaur and melancholy coincidence, that spot once formed a part.of 
the extensiTe and confiscated estate of his wealthy and honourable 
progenitors; and the very tree which was felled to afford a gibbet to 
the firatridde, had been planted by the hand of his grandfather. The 
liiids of the air soon left his bones to whiten and decay in the lain 
and the dew of heaven ; but the gibbet and the chain stood for near- 
ly a century, to warn the scared peasant of the vicinity of the scene 
of blood ; and though they too have at length yielded to the rude at- 
tacks of time, and the march of modem improvement, which has in- 
closed the common, and driven the harrow and the ploughshare over 
the blood-stained earth, yet the revolutions of three generations have 
not been able to root out from the traditional lore of the surrounding 
vUlagerB this tale of horror. The mansion of '* The Dogs,'* parcell- 
ed out into a few wretched tenements, affords a miserable shelter to 
some of the poorest inhabitants of Wincanton. The memory of the 
hanghty *< Le Blancs," and of the Moggs, their successors, have both 
alike sunk into oblivion ; but the crime and the fate of the fratricide 
have been more imperishable than the fiune of his ancestors ; and the 
trembling and nmple-hearted peasant stiU shudders, as he points out 
to his wondering and affrighted children the site of " Jack White's 

GiBfiBT." 



THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 

GivB me yet another lay, — 
One song of Scotland ere we part ; 
Thou dust not know the magic sway 
Such accents hold upon my heart. 

They lead me back to girlhood's hour. 
When rausic^s spell my soul possess'd. 
And when, of all its treasnred lore, 

1 loved the songs of Scotland best 

I sang them in the glittering throng. 
And oft, when pressed to change the strain. 
Coldly I breathed the chosen song, 
Then turned to Scotland's lays again. 

I murmnr'd them alone^and then 
With fancied scenes my sight waa gXsA *, 
I waadered throuj^ some northera s\«\k« 
Ifl aJilcen snood and robe of plaid. 
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I wAtehed the waterfalVs white spray. 
Wove garlands of the yellow broom. 
Heard the sweet mavis poor its lay. 
And saw the opening gowans bloom. 

Those days have past ;— I now repress 
The waking dreams indulged before ; 
The charm of fancy diarms me less. 
The power of custom roles me more. 

And varied songs attract my praise^— 
The German strain of wild romance. 
Soft Italy^s subduing lays. 
And the light airs of merry France. 

Yet, when the simple melodies 

Of bonny Scotland greet my ear. 

Forth at the potent call arise 

Feelings and thoughts long prized and dear. 

My sunny girlhood smiles again. 
And, ^idst a world of strife and art. 
The songs of Scotland still retain 
Their early em|Are o'er my heart 

[M. A.] The AfetropoHtan. 



THE OUTL/^W'S BRIDE. 

You are welcome, love, to the merry green wood, 

The outlaw's forest-home-~ 
To onr bower beneath yon mossy cliff. 

With its ivy-fretted dome : 
No care or trouble here we know. 
Save when the winds too rudely blow. 

Your father^ towers are proud, my love, 

The proudest in Navarre, 
But on our vales the sunshine falls 

More gladsomely by far ; 
And on our cli£b the moon.beams sleep 
More calmly than on donjon keep. 

Seek ye for song ? Gay troubadours 

Beneath the hoUen tree. 
Will sing a pleasant rondelay 

In honour, love, of thee— 
The proudest peer or palatine. 
Might envy such a choir as thine. 

Love dwells not in the Baron's strength ; 

Love shuns the prinrely hall : 
But he seeks the wild wood's waving shade. 

Where none may him enthrall 
Then welcome to our \a\\e^« gre«tk« 
My own, ray peeT\e8BfoTe8X<v^c«ti\ « ,« 



THE FORTUNES OF MARTIN WALDECK. • 

The solitudes of the Harz forest in Germany, but especially the 
mountains called Blockberg, or rather Brockenberg, are the chosen 
scene for tales of witches, demons, and apparitions. The occupation 
of the inhabitants, who are either miners or foresters, is of a kind 
that renders them peculiarly prone to superstition, and the natural 
phenomena which they witness in pursuit of their solitary or subter* 
raneous profession, are often set down by them to the interference of 
goblins or the power of magic. Among the yarious legends current 
in that wild country, there is a favourite one, which supposes the Har2 
to be haunted by a sort of tutelar demon, in the shape of a wild man, 
of huge stature, his head wreathed with oak leaves, and his middle 
cinctured with the same, bearing in his hand a pine torn up by the 
roots. It is certain that many persons profess to have seen such a form 
traversing, with huge strides, in a line parallel to their own course, the 
opposite ridge of a mountain, when divided from it by a narrow glen ; 
and indeed the &ct of the apparition is so generally admitted, that 
modem scepticism has only found refuge by ascribing it to optical de- 
oeption.t 

In elder times, the intercourse of the demon with the inhabitants 
was more femiliar, and, according to the traditions of the Harz, he 
was wont, with the caprice usually ascribed to these earth-bom powerE^ 
to interfere with the afiairs of mortals, sometimes for their weal, 
sometimes for their woe. But it was observed, that even his gifts 
often turned out, in the long run, fatal to those on whom they were 
bestowed, and it was no uncommon thing for the pastors, in their 
care of their flocks, to compose long sermons, the burden whereof 
was a warning against having any intercourse, direct or indirect, 
with the Harz demon. The fortunes of Martin Waldeck have been 
often quoted by the aged to their giddy children, when they were 
heard to soofl*at a danger which appeared visionary. 

A travelling capuchin had possessed himself of the pulpit of the 
thatched church at a little hamlet called Morgenbrodt, lying in the 
Harz district, from which he declaimed against the wickedness of the 
inhabitants, their communication with fiends, witches, and fairies, 
and, in particular, with the woodland goblin of the Harz. The doo- 

» From • The Antiquary.' * The outline of this story,' says Sir Walter Soott, 
in his Notes to the new edition of his Novels, * is taken from the German, 
though the author is at present unable to say in which of the various collec 
tiona of the popular legend? in that language, the original is to be found/ 

f The shadow of the person who sees the phantom, being reflected upon a 
dofi^ ofmiBt, like the image of the magic lantern upon ^i^ w\vvX^%>ci%«\.^\& \vv 
po$ed to have formed the apparition. 
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trines of Luther had already begun to spread among the peasantry, 
for the incident is placed under the reign of Charles V., and they 
laughed to scorn the zeal with which the venerable man insisted upon 
his topic. At length, as his vehemence increased with opposition, so 
their opposition rose in proportion to his vehemence. The inhabitants 
did not like to hear an accustomed quiet demon, who had inhabited i 
the Brockenberg for so many ages, summarily confounded with Baal* |k 

' peer, Ashtaroth, and Beelzebub himself, and condemned without re- 
prieve to the bottomless Tophet The apprehensions that the spirit 
might avenge himself on them for listening to such an illiberal sen- 
tence, added to their national interest in his behalf A tiaveUing 
friar, they said, that is here to-day and away te-morrow, may say 
what he pleases : but it is we, the ancient and constant inhabitants 
of the country, that are left at the mercy of the insulted demon, and 
must, of course, pay for all. Under the irritation occasioned by these 
reflections, the peasants from iigurious language betook themselves to 
stones, and having pebbled the priest pretty handsomely, they drovt 
him out of the parish to preach against demons elsewherei 

Three young men, who had been present and assisting on this oc- 
casion, were upon their return to the hut where they carried on the 
laborious and mean occupation of preparing charcoal for the smelt- 
ing furnaces. On the way, their conversation naturally turned upon 
the demon of the Harz and the doctrine of the capuchin. Max and 
Geoige Waldeck, the two elder brothers, although they allowed the 
language of the capuchin to have been indiscreet and worthy of censure, 
as presuming to determine upon the precise character and abode of 
the spirit, yet contended it was dangerous, in the highest degree, to 
accept of his gifts, or hold any communication with him* He was 
powerful they allowed, but wayward and capricious, and those who 
bad intercourse with him seldom came to a good end. Did he not 
give the brave knight, Ecbert of Habenwald, that famous black steed, 
by means of which he vanquished all the champions at the great tour- 
nament at Bremen ? and did not the same steed afterwards precipi- 
tate itself with its rider into an abyss so steep and fearful, that neither 
horse nor man were ever seen more ? Had he not given to Dame 
Gertrude Trodden a curious spell for making butter come ? and was 
she not burnt for a witch by the grand criminal judge of the Elec- 
torate, because she availed herself of his gift ? But these, and many 
other instances which they quoted, of mischance and ill-luck ultimate- 
ly attending on the appareift benefits conferred by the Harz spirit, 
&iled to make any impression upon Martin Waldeck, the jtjungest 
of the brothers. 
Martin was youthful, rash, and \m^\.\Mra& \ «x!»S&n%lTi«llthe ez- 

erdses which distinguish a moui\\a\ivfceT^ wcvd \stw% «xA '<q3s^vo^r^ 
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BA hia &iniliar intercourse mrith the clangers that attended them, 
iehnghed at the timidity of his brothers. <* Tell me not of such 
ify,** he said ; *' the demon is a good demon — ^he lives among us as 
>hB were a peasant like ourselves — haunts the lonely crags and recesses 
Ftke mountains like a huntsman or goatherd— and he who loves 
feiflarz forest and its wild scenes, cannot be indifferent to the ikte of 
W hardy children of the soiL But if the demon were as malicious 
I you would make him, how should he derive power over mortalsi 
ii» barely avail themselves of his gifts, without binding themselves 
9 nbmit to his pleasure ? When you carry your charcoal to the 
iBinoe, is not the money as good that is paid you by blaspheming 
mxB, the old reprobate overseer, as if you got it from the pastor him- 
M? It is not the goblin*s gifts which can endanger you then, but it 
ilhe use you shall make of them that you must account for. And 
nnthe demon to appear to me at this moment and indicate to me 
gold or silver mine, I would begin to dig away even before his 
Kk were turned, and I would consider myself as under the protection 
fa much Greater thaii he, while I made a good use of the wealth 
i pointed out to me. 

To this the elder brother replied, that wealth ill won was seldom 
eil spent ; while Martin presumptuously declared, that the possession 
'an the treasures of the Harz would not make the slightest altera- 
m on his habits, morals, or character. 

His brother entreated Martin to talk less wildly apon this subject, 
id with some/lifficulty contrived to withdraw his attention, by cal- 
ig it to the consideration of the approaching boar-chase. This talk 
ought them to their hut, a wretched wigwam, situated upon one 
le of a wild, narrow, and romantic dell, in the recesses of the Brock- 
ibeig. They released their rister from attending upon the openi- 
m of charring the wood, which requires constant attention, and 
vided among themselves the duty of watching it by night, accord- 
g to their custom, one always waking while his brothers slept 
Max Waldeck, the eldest, watched during the two first hours of 
le night, and was considerably alarmed, by observing, upon the oppo- 
Le Isaxik of the glen, or valley, a huge fire surrounded by some figures 
tat appeared to wheel around it with antic gestures. Max at first 
^thought him of calling up his brothers ; but recollecting the dar- 
g character of the youngest, and finding it impossible to wake thd 
der without also disturbing Martin — conceiving also what he saw 
be an illusion of the demon, sent perhaps in consequence of the 
snturous expressions used by Martin on the preceding evening, he 
ought it best to betake himself to the safe-guard of such prayers as 
) could murmur over, and to watch in great terror and annoyance 
is strange and alarming apparition. After blazing for some time, 

2 Q 2 
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the fire fiided gradually away into darkness, and the rest of Max's 
watch was only disturbed by the remembrance of its terrors. 

Geoif^e now occupied the place of Max, who had retired to rest. 
The phenomenon of a huge blazing fire, upon the opposite bank of 
the glen, again presented itself to the eye of the watchman. It was 
surrounded as before by figures, which, distinguished by their opaque 
Ibrms, being between the spectator and the red glaring light, moved 
and fluctuated around it as if engaged in some mystical ceremony. 
George, though equally cautious, was of a bolder character than lu's 
elder brother. He resolved to examine more nearly the object of his 
wonder ; and, accordingly, after crossing the rivulet whidi divided 
the glen, he climbed up the opposite bank, and approached within an 
arrow's flight of the fire, which blazed apparently with the same fury 
as when he first witnessed it. 

The appearance of the assistants who surrounded it, resembled those 
phantoms which are seen in a troubled dream, and at once confirmed 
the idea he bad entertained from the first, that they did not belong 
to the human world. Amongst these strange unearthly forms, George 
Waldeck distinguished that of a giant overgrown with hair, holding an 
uprooted fir in his hand, with which, from time to time, he seemed 
to stir the blazing fire, and having no other clothing than a wreath of 
oak leaves around his forehead and loins. George's heart sunk within 
him at recognizing the welI>known apparition of the Harz demon, as 
he had been often described to him by the ancient shepherds and 
huntsmen who had seen his form traversing the mountains. He tum-> 
ed, and was about to fly ; but, upon second thoughts, blaming his own 
oowardioe, he recited mentally the verse of the Psalmist, '* All good 
angels, praise the Lord!" which is in that country supposed powerful 
as an exorcism, and turned himself once more towards the place where 
he had seen the fire. But it was no longer visible. 

The pale moon alone enlightened the side of the valley ; and when 
George, with trembling steps, a moist brow, and hair bristling up- 
right under his collier's cap, came to the spot on which the fire had 
been su lately visible, marked as it was by a scathed oak-tree, there 
appeared not on the heath the slightest vestiges of what he had seen. 
The moss and wild flowers were unsoorched, and the branches of the 
oak-tree, which had so lately appeared enveloped in wreaths of flame 
and smoke, were moist with the dews of midnight. 

George returned to his hut with trembling steps, and, arguing 
like his elder brother, resolved to say nothing of what he had seen, 
lest he should awake in Martin that daring curiosity which he almost 
deemed to be allied v\1th impiety. 

It was now Martin's turn to watch. The household cock had given 
his first summons, and iVve rngVil w«a wc^Vl m^K 6\>ent. Upon examinr 
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uig the State of the furnace in which the wood was deposited in or- 
der to its being coked or charred, he was surprised to find that the fire 
lad not been sufficiently maintained ; for in his excursion and its con- 
lequenoes, George had forgot the principal object of liis watch. Mar- 
tin's first thought was to call up the slumberers ; but, observing that 
both his brothers slept unwontedly deep and heavily, he respected 
their repose, and set himself to supply the furnace with fuel without 
requiring their aid. What he heaped upon it was apparently damp 
and unfit for the purpose, for the fire seemed rather to decay than 
revive. Martin next went to collect some boughs from a stack which 
had been carefully cut and dried for this purpose ; but, when he re- 
tamed, he found the fire totally extinguished. This was a serious 
evil, and threatened them with loss of their trade for more than one 
day. The vexed and mortified watchman set about to strike a light 
in order to re-kindle the fire, but the tinder was moist, and his labour 
proved in this respect also inefiiectual. He was now about to call up 
his brothers, for circumstances seemed to be pressing, when flashes 
of light glimmered not only through the window, but through every 
crevice of the rudely-built hut, and summoned him to behold the same 
apparition which had before alarmed the successive watches of his 
brethren. His first idea was, that the Muhllerhaussers, their rivals m 
trade, and with whom they had had many quarrels, might have en- 
croached upon their bounds for the purpose of pirating their wood, 
and he resolved to awake his brothers, and be revenged on them for 
their audacity. But a short refiection and observation on the gestures 
and manner of those who seemed to " work in the fire,** induced him 
to dismiss this belief, and, although rather sceptical in such matters, 
to oondude that what he saw was a supernatural phenomenon. ** Hut 
be they men or fiends," said the undaunted forester, " that busy 
themselves yonder with such fantastical rites and gestures, I will go 
and demand a light to rekindle our furnace.*' He relinquished, at the 
same time, the idea of awaking his brethren. There was a belief 
that such adventures as he was about to undertake were accessible only 
to one person at a time ; he feared also that his brothers, in their scru- 
pulous timidity, might interfere to prevent his pursuing the investi- 
gation he had resolved to commence ; and, therefore, snatching his 
boar-spear from the vrall, the undaunted Martin Waldeck set forth 
on the adventure alone. 

With the same success as his brother George, but with courage 
&r superior, Martin crossed the brook, ascended the hill, and ap- 
proached so near the ghosOy assembly, that he oould recognise, in 
the presiding figure, the attributes of the Harz demon, A cold 
shuddering assailed him for the first time in his life t but the reed- 
lection that he had at a distance dared and even courted the inter- 

2 6 3 
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0011X96 which WBS now about to take place, confirmed his staggering 
ooiUBge, and pride supplying what he wanted in resolution, he ad- 
vanced with tolerable firmness towards the fire, the figures which 
surrounded it appearing still more wild, fantastical, and supernatur- 
al, the more near he approached to the assembly. He was received 
with a loud shout of discordant and unnatural laughter, which, to 
his stunned ears, seemed more alarming than a combination of the 
most dismal and melancholy sounds that could be imagined. *' Whe 
art thou?" said the giant, compressing his savage aud exaggerated 
features into a sort of forced gravity, while they were occasionally 
agitated by the convulsion of the laughter which he seemed to sup* 
press. 

" Martin Waldeck, the forester," answered the hardy youth ; — 
** and who are you ?" 

** The King of the Waste and of the Mine," answered the spec* 
tre t — " and why hast thou dared to encroach on my mysteries ?" 

** I came in search of light to rekindle my fire," answered Mar- 
tin hardily, and then resolutely asked in his turn, " What mysteries 
are those that you celebrate here ?" 

'* We celebrate,** answered the complaisant demon, ** the wedding 
of Hermes with the Black Dragon^^But take the fire that thou 
camest to seek, and begone — ^no mortal may long look upon us and 
Mve." 

The peasant struck his spear point into a lai^e piece of blazing wood, 
which he heaved up with some difficulty, and then turned round to 
r^(ain his hut, the shouts of laughter being renewed behind him 
with treUe violence, and ringing fiir down the narrow valley. 
When Martin returned to the hut, his first care, however much as* 
tonished with what he had seen, was to dispose the kindled coal 
among the fuel so as might best light the fire of his furnace ; but 
after many efibrts, and all the exertions of bellows and fire-pnmg, th« 
coal he had brought from the demon's fire became totally extinct, 
without kindling any of the others. He turned about and observed 
the fire still blazing on the hill, although those who had been busied 
around it had disappeared. As he conceived the spectre had been 
jesting with him, he gave way to the natural hardihood of his tem- 
per, and, determining to see the adventure to an end, resumed the 
road to the fire, from which, unopposed by the demon, he brought 
ofi'in the same manner a blazing piece of charcoal, but still without 
being able to succeed in lighting his fire. Impunity having en- 
creased his rashness, he resolved upon a third experiment, and was 
as successful as before in reaching the fire ; but, when he had again 
appropriated a peace of burning coal, and had turned to depart, he 
heaid the harsh and supernatural voice which had before aooosted 
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him, pratKNinoe these words, ** Dare not to return hither a fourth 
time I" 

The attempt to kindle the fire with this last ooel having prored as 
inefltetnal as on the former oocasions, Martin reUnqoished the hope- 
ksi attempt, and flung himself on his bed of leaves, resolving to de- 
ity fffl the next morning the oommunication of his supernatural ad- 
nntare to his brothers. He was awalcened from a heavy sleep into 
wiiich he had sunk, from fatigue of body and agitation of mind, by 
load exdamations of surprise and joy. His brothers, astonished at 
finding the fire extinguished when they awoke, had proceeded to 
armnge the fuel in order to renew it, when they found in the ashes 
tliree huge metallic masses, which their skill (for most of the peasants 
in the Harz are practical mineralogists) immediatdy ascertained to 
be pure gold. 

It was some damp upon their joyful congratulations when they 
learned from Martin the mode in which he had obtained this trea- 
Mire, to which their own experience of the nocturnal vision induced 
tliem to give full credit But they were unable to rerast the temp- 
tation of sharing in their brother's wealth. Taking now upon him 
as head of the hoiue, Martin Waldeck bought lands and forests, 
bidlt a castie, obtained a patent of nobility, and, greatiy to the in- 
dignation of the ancient aristocracy of the neighbourhood, was in. 
Tested with all the privileges of a man of family. His courage in 
pablic war, as well as in private feuds, together with the number 
of retainers whom he kept in pay, sustained him for some tijne 
agiinst the odium whicii was excited by his sudden elevation, and 
the arrogance of his pretensions. 

And now it was seen in the instances of Martin Waldeck, as it has 
been in that of many others, how litUe mortals can foresee the effect 
of sudden prosperity on their own disposition. The evil propensities 
in his nature, which poverty had checked and repressed, ripened and 
bore their unhallowed fruit under the influence of temptation and 
the means of indulgence. As deep calls unto deep, one bad passion 
awakened another: — ^the fiend of avarice invoked that of pride, and 
pride was to be supported by cruelty and oppi-ession. Waldeck's 
chaiBCter, always bold and daring, but rendered harsh and assum- 
ing by prosperity, soon made him odious, not to the nobles only, but 
likewise to the lower ranks, who saw, with double dislike, the oppres- 
sive rights of the feudal nobility of the empire so remorselessly exer- 
cised by one who had risen from the very dregs of the people. His 
adventure, although carefully concealed, began likewise to be whis- 
pered abroad, and the clergy already stigmatized as a wizard and ac- 
complice of fiends, the wretch, who, having acquired so huge a trea- 
Rire in so strange a manner, had not sought to sanctify it by dedicating 
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a oonsidemble portion to the use of the church. Suinouaded by ene 
mies, public and private, tormented by a thousand feuds, and threat 
ened by the church mith excommunication, Martin Wakledc, or, a 
we must now call him, the Baron Von Waldeck, often regretted bit 
terly the labours and sports of his unenvied poverty. But his courag< 
failed him not under these difficulties, and seemed rather to augmen 
in proportion to the danger which darlsened around him, until an ac« 
ddent precipitated his fall. 

A proclamation by the reigning duke of Brunswick had invited tos 
scdemn tournament all German nobles of free and honourable descent 
and Martin Waldeck, splendidly armed, accompanied by his tw< 
brothers, and a gallantly equipped retinue, had the arn^ance to ap* 
pear among the chivalry of the province, and demand permissicm t( 
enter the lists. This was considered as filling up the measure oi 
his presumption. A thousand voices exclaimed, " We vnll have n< 
dnder-sifter mingle in our games of chivalr}'.*' Irritated to frenxy 

. Martin drew his sword and hewed down the herald, who, in compU 
ance with tlie general outcry, opposed his entry into the lists. I 
hundred swords were unsheathed, to avenge what was in those days re 
garded as a crime only inferior to sacril^e, or regicide. Waldeck 
after defending himself like a lion, was seized, tried on the spo 
by the judges of the lists, and condemned, as the appropriate punish 
ment for breaking the peace of his sovereign, and violating the saGre< 
person of a herald-at4urms, to have his right hand struck from hi 

^ body, to be ignominiously deprived of the honour of nobility, of whid 
he was unworthy, and to be expelled fh)m the dty. When he hai 
been stripped of his arms, and sustained the mutilation imposed b; 
this severe sentence, the unhappy victim of ambition was abandonee 
to the rabble, who followed him with threats and outcries leyelled alter 
nately against the necromancer and oppressor, which at length endec 
in violence. His brothers (for his retinue were fled and dispersed] 
at length succeeded in rescuing him from the hands of the populace 
when, satiated with cruelty, they had left him half dead through loa 
of blood, and through the outrages he had sustained. They were noi 
permitted, such was the ingenious cruelty of their enemies, to makt 
use of any other means of removing him, excepting such a collier^i 
cart as they had themselves formeriy used, in which they depositee 
their brother on a truss of straw, scarcely expecting to reach any placi 
of shelter ere death should release him from his misery. 
When the Waldecks, journeying in this miserable manner, hai 

, approached the verge of their native country, in a hollow vray, betweei 
two mountains, they perceived a figure advanced towards them, whid 
at first sight seemed to be an aged man. But as he approached, hi 

Umbs and flatiure increased, \yie dook i«^ iiom his shoulders, his pil 
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grim's staff was changed into an uprooted pine-tree, and tlie gigantic 
figure of the Harz demon passed before them in his terrors. When 
he came opposte to the cart which contained the miserable Waldeck, 
his huge features dilated into a grin of unutterable contempt and 
malignity, as he asked the sufferer, ** How like you the fire irr coals 
hare kindled ?** The power of motion, which terror suspended in 
his two brothers, seemed to be restored to Martin by the energy of his 
courage. He raised himself on the cart, bent his brows, and, dench- 
tng his fist, shook it at the spectre with a ghastly look of hate and de- 
fiance. The goblin Tanished with his usual tremendous and explosive 
laugh, and left Waldeck exhausted with thisefibrt of expiring nature. 

The terrified brethren turned their vehicle toward the towers of a 
convent, which arose in a wood of pine-trees beside the road. They 
were dharitably received by a bare-footed and long-bearded capuchin, 
and Martin survived only to complete the first confession he had made 
anoe the day of his sudden prosperity, and to receive absolution from 
the very priest, whom precisely on that day three years, he had assist- 
ed to pelt out of the hamlet of Morgenbrodt The three years of 
precarious prosperity were supposed to have a mysterious correspon- 
dence with the number of his visits to the spectral fire upon the hilL 

The body of Martin Waldeck was interred in the oonvent where 
he expired, in which his brothers, having assumed the habit of the 
Older, lived and died in the performance of acts of charity and devo- 
tion. His lands, to which no one asserted any daim, -lay waste until 
they were reassumed by the emperor as a lapsed fief, and the ruins 
of die castle, which Waldeck had called by his own name, are still 
shunned by the miner and forester as haunted by evil spirits. Thus 
were the miseries attendant upon wealth, hastily attained uid ill-cm- 
{doyed, exemplified in the fortunes of Martin Waldeck. 
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In days of yore, a lovely mansion stood 
On Scotland's eastern, ocean-ravaged shore. 

High on the cliffs, that smiled apon the flood — 
Alike in snmmer^ calm, and winter^s roar. 

Its walls were girdled with an ancient wood. 
That to the uplands spread away ; and o'er 

The rocks adjarent, issuing from a glade, 

A haunted stream became a white cascade. 

It was a place of s^ength, albeit no hand 
Was raised against it ; and a deep trench ran. 

Though ail uufed by water, round it, for command 
Of power, perchance, in buried years which man 
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Remembered not ; now rioting weeds and sand 

Were fast dimiidshing its ample span } 
And crumbling battlements on high looked down 
In seeming sadnees for their glory flown* 

Its aspect spoke desertion ; even the ur 
And winds of heaven its walls that visited. 

Bore in their voice the accents of despair- 
Low, murmuring, hollow tones, as from the dead ; 

Abandonment and desolation there 
Reigned quietly on thrones, dark, mute as lead } 

Sare when, but for a moment, from some tower, 

A falling fragment broke their despot power. 

The summer birds that sing in brake and tree. 

Awakening earthly halleluias, ne^er 
Created mirth around, though cheerily 

The bright sun shone on morning gossamer. 
And dewy leaves were glancing bonnily 

Upon the forest boughs, so green and fair :— 
The choral sisterhood, how could they sing. 
When bats were flitting on their leathern wing ? 

And credulous superstition boldly said. 

That shadowy forms were seen, and spectre meit. 
Gliding along, what time the moonlight made 
"' The mansion brightly visible; and then 
A m^den with a bleeding breast, arrayed 

In white, walked to and fro, as one again 
Visiting a scene that had been known before — 
Resuming from the grave ttfels form once more. 

But all within those massy walls was still. 

As they by man had been untenanted ; 
And all around repulsive was and d^, 
Tbat even the bqni:ar dared not sue for bread, 
■Thongb famine urged him in his hour of iU : 

Rust sealed the portal, and a stranger's tread 
Ne*er sounded o*er the threshold, weed-oVrgrown — 
Rcdn had claimed the mansion as his own I 

D. A. 



A HEBREW MELODY. 
Bing u one of the song* of ZUm—P»lm xnrU. 3. 

Bt the rivers of Babel, in exUe furlurn, 

O Zion, we sat in despair : 
Yea, we wept foi the home from which wc were torn. 
And the temple of God that was thfre. 

And our harpe all unstnmg 

On the willow-trees hung. 
For their tones now could only awaken 

Gloomy thongbte oi sl cc vi«. 

Or the Me of a a\KV«« 
And tbe \nA «E onx faS^bssa lonx^«i^ 
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Oar spoilers required os in bondage to sing. 

And sneering they gave the command ; 
But shall we make the echoes of Babylon ring 
With the song of oar dear native land? 
Sing !— No— ne'er shall the ear 
Of the Edomite hear 
The sweet strains which to Zion belong— 
With this hand I shall wring 
' From my heart every string, 
E^re its melody mix in the song. 

Judea, my country I more loved than the tide 

Which flows through this worn firame of mine, 
O, if thee I forget, may this right hand of pride 
Fall shrank by my side all supine ! 

And my tongue, be thou dumb. 

And all lifeless become 
With the dead on yon far Galilee, 

If there's aught in this land 

/^an unloosen the band 
That shall bind me for ever to thee ! 

But how could I dream that I e*er might forget 

The shrine where my Ood was adored. 
Or the land where the sun of my foreCathers set. 
Though profaned by the heathen abhorred. 

Yes nt was but the gleam 

Of a terrific dream. 
That frensied my brain as it passed. 

For I e'er will think on. 

All thy glory though gone. 
And exult in thy name to the last. 

Remember, great Ood, O remember the day 

When Babylonia king cried in scorn, 
*' Let Jerusalem be raaed*-in dust let us lay 
Those towers which proud Salem adorn." 

O Babylon^ daughter. 

The day of thy slaughter 
Shall in anguish yet fiearfully run ; 

And full-blessed shall he be 

Who avengeth on thee 
All the deeds that in Judah were done. 

And happy is he who shall list to thy groans. 

And look on thy glories efiGeu^d, 
Who all reckless shall dash thy babes on the stones. 
And leave thee a desolate waste. 

For alas ! we have been 

Where wild carnage was seen 
The red arm of destruction to wield ; 

When the children of God 

'Neath the heathen were trod, 
As It they'd been the doat of the &iA&. 
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OLD MAIDSu* 

I LOVE an old maid; — I do not speak of an individual, but o 
the species, — I use the singular number, as speaking of a singularit 
in humanity. An old maid is not merely an antiquarian, she is ai 
antiquity ; not merely a record of the past, but the very past itself 
she has escaped a great change, and sympathizes not in the ordinar 
mutations of mortality. She inhabits a little eternity of her osm 
She is Miss from the beginning of the chapter to the end. I do no) 
like to hear her called Mistress, as is sometimes the practice, for tha 
looks and sounds like the resignation of despair, a vduntaiy extinc 
tion of hope. I do not know whether marriages are made in Heaven 
some people say that they are, but I am almost sure that old maid 
are. There is a something about them which is not of the eartl 
earthy. They are Spectators of the woild, not Adventurers no 
Ramblers: perhaps Guardians; we say nothing of Tatleis. The^ 
are evidently predestinated to be what they are. They owe not th 
singularity of their condition to any lade of beauty, wisdom, wit, o 
good temper ; there is no accounting for it but on the principle e 
&tality. I have known many old maids, and of them all not ont 
that has not possessed as many good and amiable qualities as ninet 
*and nine out of a hundred of my married acquaintance. Why thei 
are they single ? — It is their &te ! 

On the left hand of the road between London and Liverpool, then 
is a village, which, for particular reasons, I shall call Littleton : anc 
I will not so &r gratify the curiosity of idle inquirers as to saj 
whether it is nearer to London or to Liverpool; but it is a ver] 
pretty village, and let the reader keep a sharp look out for it nexl 
time he travels that road. It is situated in a valley, through whicl 
runs a tiny rivulet as bright as silver, but hardly wide enough for i 
trout to turn round in. Over the little stream there is a bridge 
which seems to have been built merely out of compliment to tlu 
liquid thread, to save it the mortification of being hopped over by everj 
urchin and dodpole in the parish. The church is covered with ivy 
even half way up the steeple, but the sexton has removed the grea 
intrusion tcom the face of the clock, which, with its white sur£BOi 
and black figures, looks at a little distance like an owl in an ivy bush 
A little to the left of the church is the parsonage house, almoi 
smothered with honeysuckles : in front of the house is a grass j/kA 

* From *The Englishmtn'B Magaziae.* ThiB piece is also given in *Frimri 
ship^ Offering fur 1833. 
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uid up to the door there ii what is called a carriage drire ; but I 
never saw a carriage drive up there, for it is so steep that it would 
require six horses to pull the carriage up, and there is not room 
enough for more than one. Somewhat farther up the hill which 
bounds the little valley where the village stands, there is a cottage ; 
the inhabitants of Littleton call it the white cottage. It is merely a 
small whitewashed house, but as it is occupied by genteelish sort of 
people, who cannot afford a large house, it is generally called a cot- 
tage. All these beautiful and picturesque objects, and a great many 
mflare which I have not described, have lost with me their interest. 
It would make me melancholy to go into that church. The interest 
which I had in the parsonage house was transferred to the white 
cottage, and the interest which I had in the white cottage is now 
removed to the churchyard, and that interest is in four graves that 
Ue paiallel to each other, with head-stones of nearly one date. In 
Uiese finur graves lie the remains of four old maids. Poor things I 
Heir remains! Alack, alack, there was not much that remained 
of them. There was but little left of them to bury. The bearers 
bad but light work. I wmdered why they should have four sepa^ 
nto graves, and four distinct tombstones. The sexton told me 
that it was their particular desire, in order to make the churchyard 
look respectable ; and they left behind them just sufficient money 
to pay the undertaker's bills and to erect four grave-stones. I saw 
tlMse ladies twice, and that at an interval of thirty years. I made one 
Bore attempt to see them, and I was more grieved than I could have 
anticipated, when the neighbours showed me their newly ckM 
gmves. But no one long pities the dead, and I was, after a while, 
glad that they had not been long sepamted. I saw these ladies 
twice)— and the first time that I saw them, the only doubt was, 
iNUeh of the four would be first married. I should have fallen in 
kffe with one of them myself, I do not know which, but I under- 
stood that they were all four more or less engaged. They were all 
]WBtty,they were all sensible, they were all good-humoured, and they 
knew the world, for they had all read Rollings " Ancient History." 
They not only had admirers, but two of them even then had serious 
nitors. The whole village of Littleton, and many other villages in 
Ute neighbourhood rang with the praises of the accomplished and agree- 
able dmighters of the rector ; nor were the young ladies dependent 
fer their hopes of husbands merely on their good qualities ; they had 
tkt reputation of wealth, which reputation I am constrained to say 
HM nther a bubble. The rectory of Littleton was said to be worth 
atlMMsanda year — ^but it never produced more than six hundred. 
And the worthy rector was said to be worth ten or twelve thousand 
poonda. Bless him ! he might be iDortk that and a great deal more, 
17. 2 H 
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but he never poaessed so much ; the utmost of his priTBto fortune 
ivas fiAeen hundred pounds in the three per coitSi 

It is enough to designate the ladies by their christian names.. 
Their good father used to boast that his daughters had really chriS' 
tian names. The eldest was Mary, the second Martha, the third Anna, 
and the youngest Elizabeth. The eldest was, when I first knew them, 
actually engaged to a young gentleman who had just taken a vmmg- 
ler's degree at Cambridge, and had gained a prize for a Greek epi- 
gram. Such an effort of genius seemed next to miraculous at little- 
ton, for the people of that village never gain prizes for Greek epi- 
grams. The &rmers, who had heard of his success, used to stare at 
him for a prodigy and almost wondered that he should walk on two 
legs, and eat mutton, and say " Uowdoyoudo?** like the rest of the 
world. And every body said he was such a nice man. He never 
skipped irreverently over the river, as some young men of his age 
would do, but alwa^'s went over the bridge. It was edifying to see 
how gracefully he handed the young ladies over the said bridge, 
Mary alwa)^ the last, though she was the eldest The young squire 
of the parish was generally considered as the suitor of the second. 
The third had many admirers ; she was what is called a showy young 
woman, having a little of the theatrical in her style. She was elo- 
quent, lively, and attitudinizing. She had a most beautiful voice, 
and her good papa used to say, ** My dear Anna, the sound of your 
voice is ver}' delightful, and it does me good to hear you sing to your 
own harpsichord, but I wish I could hear you sing at church.*'— 
Poor man ! he did not consider that there was no possibility of hear, 
ing any other voice while that of the parish-derk was dinging in hs 
ears. Elizabeth, the youngest, was decidedly the prettiest of the 
four ; sentimentality was her forte, or more property speaking, her 
foible. She sighed much herself, and was the cause of sighing to 
others. I little thought when I first saw them that I beheld a nes( 
of predestinated old maids ; but it was so, and the next time that I 
saw them they were all living together, spinsters. How I was oocupi- 
ed the next thirty yeais would be tedious to relate, therefore I pass 
over that period and come again to Littleton. 

Time is like a mischievous urchin that plays sad tricks in our ab- 
sence, and so disarranges things and persons too, that when we come 
back again we hardly know where to find them. When I mad^ 
my second visit to Littleton, the good old rector had been several yean 
in his grave ; and when I asked after his daughters, I was told that 
they were living, and were together, and that they occupied the white 
cottagBf 1 was rather pleased to hear that they were single, though 
/ was surprised at the informa^on. \ \ai«<m V^baX \ %Wild be well 
teceirtd, that I should not find Q^i)\dTo\dk«S<»:^^aA«^«i^^ 
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Urn, I knew that I should not have to encounter the haughty and 
and interrogatory eyei of husbands, that I should not be under the 
neeeadty of aooommodating myself to new manners. I had hideed 
mne difficulty in making myself known, and still more difficulty in 
dSidogiiiahing the ladies, the one from the other, and connecting 
their present with their past appearance ; for Anna's attitudijiizing 
days were over, and Elizabeth had ceased to sigh. But when the recog- 
nition had taken place, we were all exceedingly glad to see each other, 
ud we all talked together about every body and everything at once. 
My call at the white cottage was at the latter end of August. The 
weather was fine, but there had recently been much rain, and there 
were some few heavy clouds, and some little growling of the wind, 
like the aspect and tone of an angry schoolmaster who had just given 
a boy a sound thrashing, and looks as if he were half inclined to give 
him some more. The cottage was very small, very neat, very light. 
There was but one parlour, and that was a very pretty one. A small 
oupet covered the middle of the room ; a worked fire-screon stood in 
cue oomer : a piece of needle-work, representing Abraham going to 
■crifice Isaac, hung opposite to the door *, shells, se&'Weed, and old 
ddna stood on the manUepieoe; an old harpsichord, in a black ma- 
hogany case, stretched its leviathan length along one side of the room ; 
iiz exceedingly heavy and clumsily carved mahogany chairs, with 
high backs, short legs, and broad square flat seats, any one of 
wliieh might have accommodated all the four sisters at once, accord- 
ing to their mode of sitting, stood around the room ; these chairs, I 
leeoHected, had been in the dining-room at the rectory, but then 
there was a great lubberly cub of a footman to lug them about The 
fir»p]aoe was particularly neat It had an old brass fender, polished 
up te the semblance of gold, delineating in its pattern divers birds 
and beasts, the like of which never entered Noah's ark, but they had 
a right to go in by sevens, for they were as dean as a penny. The 
poker looked like a tooth-pick, the shovel like an old-fashioned salt- 
i^Nxm, and the tongs like a pair of tweezers. The little black stove 
shone with an icy coldness,' as if the maid had been scrubbing it all 
morning to keep herself warm ; and cut paper was arranged aver 
tile vacant bars with a cruel exactitude that gave no hopes of fire. 
The ladies themselves looked as cold as the fire-place ; and I could 
hardly help thiuldng that a stove without a fire, at the cold end of 
August, looked something like an old raaid. The ladies, however, 
were very chatty ; they all spoke together — or nearly so, for when 
one began the others went on, one after another, in the way and af- 
ter the manner of a catch, or more accurately speaking, perhaps 
wnewjia^ /a the similitude of a fugue. TYiey XaWodi '^vt^ \y«^^ 
ndmt reiy upright, which last drcumgtanctt \ s\vou\flL Vcw^ >\ifiN^x 

2 H 2 
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▼ery condodTe to health, but they were not healthy ; the fact is, 
they Uyed too sparingly, for their fother had left much leas *>"whad 
been expected, and they were obliged to keep up appearances, as they 
still Tisited the first families in the neighbourhood. By living to- 
gether they had Tery much assimilated in manners; they all had the 
■une sharp shrill voice, and the same short, snappy, not snappish, 
manner of speaking. 

When I called on them I had not dined, but I suppose they had, 
for they asked me to stay and drink tea with them ; though 1 should 
have preferred dinner to tea, yet for the sake of such old acquain- 
tance, I was content to let that pass. They prea»d me very much to 
take a glass of wine, and I yielded — ^but afterwards I repented it. 
Single elderiy ladies are very much imposed on in the artide of wine ; 
ill luck to those who cheat them I Then we had tea. I knew the 
old caps and saucers again, and the little silver tea-pot, and the little 
silver cream-jug, and the sugar-tongs, made like a pair of sdssaxs ; 
I was glad to see the tea-urn, for it helped to warm the room. The 
tea made us quite communicative ; not that it was strong enough to 
intoxicate, quite the contrary, it was rather weak. I should also have 
been glad of some more bread and butter, but they handed me the 
last piece, and I could not think of taking it, so it went into the kit- 
chen for the maid, and I did not grudge it her, for she seemed by 
the way to be hot much better fed than her mistresses. She was a 
neat respectable young woman. 

After tea we talked again about old times, and I gave several broad 
hints and intimations that I should like to hear their respective his- 
tories; in other words, I wished to know how it was that they had 
all remained single; for the history of an old maid is the narrative 
of her escapes from matrimony. My intimation was well received, 
and my implied request was complied with. TSlary, as the eldest, 
commenced: 

•• I believe you remember my friend Mr M — ?** 

** I do so ; and is he living ?" 

<' He is, and still single." 

I smiled, and said, <* Indeed I" The lady smiled not. 

" Yes," continued the narrator, " he is stiU living and still single. 
I have occasionally seen him, but very seldom of late years. You 
remember, I dare say, what a cheerful companion he was, and how 
very polite. He was quite of the old school, but that was only as re- 
garded his external manners. In his opinions he partook too much 
of the new school. He was one of the liberal party at Cambridge ; 
and though he was generally &vex>f «6no\]i& «xv^ %qkA tdao^ he per- 
plexed his head vnth some strange ixo\ioTia,«iAv<\v«ii^^>cflDaa vsaw^i 
tiuU heahould take orders, Yift deid^^^ ^<»»% », wiwwMs&^l^xasw 
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(Ajeetkos w^ch be had to some of the Thirty-nine Articles. Some 
fmgke hsre gone so ikr as to say, that he vras no better than a So- 
dnfan^ though I do not believe he ^fvas ever so bad as that. StUl, 
however, it would never do for the daughter of a dergymau to marry 
a man who had any doubts concerning any of the Thirty-nine Ar- 
tideBL We did all in our power to convince him that he was wrong, 
and he did all in his power to convince us that he was right ; but it 
was an to no purpose. Indeed, he seemed to consider himself 
Idnd of martyr, only because we talked to him. He argued most 
ingeoiously to show, that exact conformity of opinion was not essential 
to happiness. But I could not think it correct to marry a man who 
had any doubts concerning the Articles; for, as my father very justly 
observed, when a man once begins to doubt, it is impossible to say 
where it will end. And so the matter went on from year to year, and 
80 it remains still, and so it is likely to remain to the end of the chap- 
ter. I will never give up the Thirty-nine Articles.*' 

All the sisters said that she was perfectly right ; and then Martha 
told her story, saying, '* It was just about the time that you were 
visiting Littleton that Mr B — , who had long paid me very particu- 
lar attention, made me an offer. Mr B>— was not a man of first- 
rate talents, though he did not want for understanding ; he was also 
tolerably good humoured, though occasionally subject to fits of vio- 
lence. His &ther, however, most strenuously objected to the match, 
and from being on friendly terms with us he suddenly dropped our 
acquaintance, and almost persecuted us. My father was a man of 
high spirit, and could not patiently brook the insults he received, and 
I have every reason to believe that thereby his da}-s were shortened. 
In proportion, however, as the elder Mr B — opposed our union, the 
affection of the younger seemed to increase, and he absolutely propos- 
ed a marriage in Scotland, but my father would never allow a 
daughter of his to be married otherwise than by the rites of the church 
of England. At length old Mr B — died, and then it was thot^ht 
that we should be married ; but it was necessary to wait a decent 
time after the old gentleman's death, in which interval the young 
sqiiire, whose attentions had diminished of late, went up to London, 
where he married a widow with a large fortune. They are now liv- 
ing separately." 

** You were faithful to your first loves," I observed. 
" But I,** said Anna, " have a different story to tell. I had four 
offers before I was nineteen years of age ; and I thought that I was 
exercising great judgment and discrimination in endeavouring to as- 
certain which was most worthy of my choice; so I walked, and talked, 
and sang, and played, and criticised wiib a\\ m VSafcVt Vatn \ ^xw^\jr^ 
fore I could make up my mind which to choose^ \ \asX \5msbv ib5\> «sA 

2 H a 
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gained the character of a flirt It seems very unfortunate that we 
are placed under the necessity of making that dedsicm which must 
influence our whole destiny for life, at that yery period when we least 
know what life is." 
<* It is inexpedient," said I, '< to entertain several lovers at once." 
<* I found it inexpedient," said Elizabeth, " to entertain several 
lovers in succession. My first lover won my heart by flute playing. 
He was a lieutenant in the navy, visiting in the neighbourhood. My 
father disapproved the connexion, but I said that I would not live 
without him, and so a consent was extorted; but, alas! my flute 
player's ship was ordered to the West Indies, and I heard of him no 
more. My next lover, who succeeded to the first rather too soon 
in the opinion of some people, was a medical man, and for a mar- 
riage with him a reluctant consent was obtained from my father; 
but before matters could be arranged, it was found that his business 
did not answer, and he departed. Another succeeded to the business, 
and also to my afiections, and a third reluctant consent was extorted ; 
but when the young gentleman found that the report of my &ther's 
wealth had been exaggerated, he departed also ; and in time I grew 
accustomed to these disappointments, and bore them better than I 
expected. I might perhaps have had a husband, if I could have liv- 
ed without a lover." 

So ended their sad stories ; and after tea we walked into the gar- 
den. It wus a small garden, with four sides and a circular centre, so 
small, that as we walked round we were like the names in a round 
robin, it was difficult to say which was first. I shook hands with 
them at parting, gently, for fear of hurdng them, for their fingers 
were long, cold, and fleshless.- -The next time I travelled that way 
the^were all in their graves, and not much colder than when I saw 
them at the cottage. 



ODE TO AN INDIAN GOLD COIN. 

WRITTEN IN CHXRICAL, MALABAR. 

Slave of the dark and dirty mine ! 

What yanity has brought thee here ? 
How can I lore to see thee shine 

So bright, wYioxa 1 ^bna bought so dear ? 

The tent-To^eB f^pv^% \otv« \ Yk««s» 
For twUight-oouvenrae, «rui\n wm \ 

The jackai^a rtuAek.\>\»3re.X» on ta\a» ew 
When mirtki inA m>uto ^wotAXo d»Mm. 
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By Cheiical*a dark wandering streams. 

Where cane>taft8 shadow all the wild* 
Sweet visions haont my waking dreams 

Of Teviot loTed while still a child, 

Of castle rocks stupendous piled 
By Esk or Eden's dasde wave, 

VHiere lores of youth and fkiendshipa nailed, 
Uneursed by thee, rile yellow slare I 

Fade, day-dreams sweet, firnm memory fsde ! 

The perished bliss of yoath*s first prime. 
That once so bright on fancy play'd. 

Revives no more In after.time. 

Far from my sacred natal dime, 
I haste to an untimely grave ; 

The daring thouglits that soar*d sublime 
Are sunk in ooeaa*s southern wave. 

Slave of the mine ! thy yellow light 

Gleams baleful as the tomb.fire drear — 
A gentle vision comes by night 

My lonely widow'd heart to cheer : 

Her eyes are dim with many a tear. 
That once were guiding stars to mine ; 

Her fond heart throbs with maUy a fear I 
I cannot bear to see thee shine. 

For thee, for thee, vile yellow slave, 

I left a heart that loved me tmel 
I cross'd the tedious ocean, wave. 

To roam in climes unkind and new. 

The cold wind of the stranger blew 
Oiill on my wither'd heart : the grave 

Dark and untimely met my view— 
And all for thee^ vile yellow slave I 

Ha! comest thou now so late to mock 

A wanderer's banish'd heart forlorn. 
Now thst his frame the lightning shock 

Of sun-rays tipt with death has Imme T 

From love, from friendship, country, torn. 
To memory's fond regrets the prey. 

Vile slave, thy yellow droes I scorn !— 
Go mix thee with thy kindred clay I 

John LcrLBW. 
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THE MISERS OF ANTWERP.* 

Thk Story and fate of the two misers of Antwerp are now neaiiy 
feilfotten; a tradition rather than a true history. Even the cele- 
brated picture which represents these men teDs no more of their story 
than a sign-post does respecting the country it designs ; but like this 
it is a good starting-posL From curiosity respecting this picture, I 
have been enabled to make out the following particulars of their lives 
and subsequent fate. If less appaling than the wholesale butcheries 
of modem times, it was once considered a tale of fearful interest 

It was in a narrow street turning out of the Rue de la Mer, that a 
house had remained untenanted for many years, fh)m a reputation it 
had very generally acquired of being haunted. Ill-&me had done 
its worst upon the building, and had exorcised all good and cheerAil 
spirits from the building : its many stories of broken windows, with 
their high gable ends, alone attesting it had once been of some im- 
portance. About the period of the commencement of our story, it 
again received inmates, but of a nature perfectly suited to its present 
gloomy appearance. Two old men were allowed to occupy an unfur- 
nished apartment and its adjoining closet. Some compassionate 
neighbours bestowed a straw mattress and a little covering, pitying, 
perhaps, the ill-sorted union of old age and b^gary ; this, together 
with a small stove, a saucepan, a lamp, two chairs, soon despoiled of 
their backs to convert into fuel, a deal table, a large wooden trunk, 
and small iron chest, were all these new comers added for the com- 
fort of their home. 

!rhe habits of these men, abiding in a house supposed to be haunt- 
ed, strangers too in the good town of Antwerp, occasioned for a 
while much curious remark and observation; but even the active 
principle of curiosity will die of inanition ; and their unvarying daily 
history at length silenced and baffled suspicion. In the course of 
time the very oddity that had occasioned remark seemed natural and 
appropriate. It was not known by what train of circumstances, and 
their corresponding action on the mind, these two brothers — for such 
was the legal as well as characteristic relationship between them — had 
adopted the gentlemanly vice of avarice ; or if from early youth it 
had been their natural tendency, moulded into character by tho 
thousand accidents that fashion men's minds. In the town of Ant- 
werp they were never otherwise Known than as men of penurious 
habits, about whom there hung some m} stery^ by many supposed UJ 
be the mystery of wealth. 

* From •» TYift 'Rc«v^«<V»»»* \«SV 
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Howerer this might be, one brother alternately remained at home^ 
whilst the other bent his way to the bridge that used to crosi the Rue 
de la Mer when a canal ran through it — on this bridge to post 
himself indifferently in the summer or more inclement seasons, to 
ask alms from erery decent paswnger, plying a thankless trade itom 
break of day until the waters reflected dimly the decaying light. 

The appearaooe of these two misers, — though wretched in the ex- 
tnone, l»lf dothed and fed, the hungry look of their tribe upon 
them, the compressed and indrawn life, the clutching grasp of the 
long, lean, withered hand closing on every cent with all the strength 
left In the attenuated body,— had neverthelesB in it ato air of de- 
cayed gentility, which, despite the offensive whine of mendicity, in- 
duQsd most passengers to drop a little solid charity into the eager 
palm of either beggar— I say their appearance, for in the gaunt fieu 
mine^rtnick form, in features, voice, even in the pace of person, one 
ooold not be identified apart from the other, save after close and 
niattte observation. 

It might have been a curious spectacle to have watched these two 
wretdied old men after the entrance of him who had been plying his 
jmductive trade upon the bridge ; the quiet grim smile with wiileh 
hs counted his day's gidn into the other's hand ; the mutual satisiho- 
tioB with which it was added to the contents of the wooden trunk al» 
nady so weighty with copper coin, that no single man could raise it. 
Then would they silently sit down to the supper which he at home 
had prepared. Stale fish, the refuse of some neighbour's dinner ; or, 
as a luxury on fete days, a boiled morsel of half-dried pork, of which 
they previously devoured the fat and fragrant soup, formed the ma- 
terials of this repast. With such dainty fare, their equanimity of 
temper was unlikely to be disturbed by the intrusion of visitors ; nor 
were they ever known to ask a neighbour into their room. It was a 
enrious fact, that even a hungry dog never whined to them for food ; 
it would seem the wretched curs were disciples of Lavater, that they 
loidced in the pinched faces of the brothers, and felt an appeal to their 
eompacBon would be vain. Their affection for each other, which 
appwred their strongest feeling after their love of hoarding money, 
was not unmingled with suspicion, for each never failed to count their 
taluelesB treasure after the other. After supper, however, came their 
hour of delight ; then were the cold and pain and tauntings of the 
day foigotten ; then did the bitter revilings of those without charity 
seem music to their very souls ; a genial heat warmed the lagging 
Uood In their shrunk veins ; the triumph, not less delicious because 
untold, was theirs. A turbaned monarch of a land of slaves has 
less his smil*s desire gratified, than our two humble, despised, and 
solitary men« when* after renewed examination of the well-secured 
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door and windoiwii first by one and then another pair d^pai 
eyes, the ooffer before mentioned tvbs placed on the tables '. 
their stook touching each other in exqidsitdy deUdoas appn 
the iron box was opened, and the misers b^^an to ooont tl 
the feeUe glimmer of an ill-fed lamp lighting a board s| 
gdden treasure. 

Curiosity bad wholly died away respecting these men, i 
food was given to the gossips of Uie neighbourhood by the i 
troduction of a beautiful high-spirited girl, the newly aeki 
(laughter of the younger of the misers. Of all the possible 
to this wmfined &mily drde, none could seem so utteriy inap 

It appeared from the unwary prattle of the girl to the n 
that she had been placed at school from her earliest reooO< 
an old childless lady, whose companion her mother had b 
had died in giving her birth. Whatever, in other respedi 
duct of her f&ther, it was known after the old lady's deatl 
least he had so tar acted honourably as to have made 1 
woman his wife. The property of her benefactress died i 
and thin the child of her adoption became, from a free, gi 
girl, delighting in the sunshiny air, the inmate of a dwelling 
gloomy than a cloister, for there the mind may make its i 
tions of delight ; whereas the moral gloom that invests the 
and niggardly mind poisons every healthful spring of exist 
fSaib to exercise its pestilential and restrictive power over tl 
est natures subject to its influence. 

At fint the young giil wept and prayed, entreated with a 
iah pleadings, and then stamped with pasBi<Hi, haughtily d< 
as a right, sufiSdait fSood and dothing, and free egress, I 
wretched fiune and rags, and unwholesome confinement i 
she found that neither passionate nor gentle sorrow moved 
ther or undo to the slightest variation of expression in spta 
ture, a siHt of numbness fell upon her mind. A ** go to, < 
cost enough already, you are no ofispring of mine to love soi 
waste, but you will learn better ;*' then a feeble fiiiling I 
his seat, and a murmur, was all the reply she usually 
" Why did the old fixd die, to send this plague upon me in 
age," was the most sensible impression Rebecca ever ooc 
make. Finding that her own more ductile and }XMithful m 
bend or break against the stony ooffer of a miser's heart, the 
deoly seemed to change her duuacter ; and from haughty i 
and violent ibproadies, to sink into no ungentle if enfwcecl 
oenoe. Famished with hunger, she at length learned to p 
thttr d istaste ftd meal, and sought on every* oocasian to extad 
doDof CiM weakagauBifctbaARni^. TYsAWnXne^wA^hiln 
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hnr|]proved unequid; but as her yean ripened, a woman's inteUS-' 
CaDBSt that precocious tact by which she supplies and sometimes out- 
slilpsthe stranger judgment of the other sex, asnsted her with its 
inrifiiig power. It is true ttiat cunning and subterfuge -were her 
only weapons ; but as she was of an unshrinking temper, and as firm 
and imptevable, in her own way, as her sire, she only dit^uised her 
hatred of home and its inmates, to find a fitting oocasifm to prove it. 
It WH nsA singular that a temper by nature uncondliatory should be 
Mven to emming for its defence, and to hate those who made such 
de&Boe neoenary ; but it was, indeed, singular that the misers never 
Booght to send her from them to earn subsistence for herself, a boon 
Ae antotly implored. She thought it was cruelty that denied this 
to her, but it might be that these rigid and penurious men found a 
kind of satisfaction in gazing on the faultless &ce of their young relfr- 
tiiB, in watching the movements that perfect formation rather than 
mAf instruction rendered purely graceful ; and they might derive an 
afisetfoiiate and pleasurable pride lh>m the sensation that their blood 
flowed in the veins of so fair a creature. Fair, indeed, was the ap- 
fittjptiBlbd term to apply to her, for the bloom that almost dyed her 
disdc on her first arrival soon disappeared with hard fare and oon- 
iinemeot ; and though her spirit ultimately rose from its first depres- 
sion, the bloom had departed for ever. Still no one could look upon 
a countenance moulded to the most delicate and purest beauty, though 
unsmiling and condensed in its expression, without admiration, and 
that sort of deh'ght which the initiated feel on examining a fine picture. 
Little as Rebecca was sufiered to quit her home, it was nevertheless 
sometimes necessary to allow her to go to mass ; and as it would have 
interfered with the daily monotonous employments of the misers to 
aeoompany her, it was usual to sufi^er her on such occasioiis to depart 
akme, with injunctions somewhat similar to those which Shylock ad- 
dresses to Jessica ; and they were as admirably obeyed. Instead of 
going to mass, Rebecca sought in every casual acquaintance some re*- 
tief fh>m the disease-like oppression that at home was her constant 
sufiering. At home she was her own centre, all her thoughts re- 
volved round herself to harden her to the most callous selfishness. 
Sympathy with the misers was impossible ; but it was no worse an evil 
to love the accumulation of gold than to lose all power of sympathy 
with the joy and grief of othen. Rebecca possessed no youthful feel* 
ings, compression had killed them, and the result was fatal to her 
character and happiness. The temptations she encountered to change 
her mode of life fbr one more luxurious were not unfrequent; it was 
not the vice of the life ofi'ered to her choice, nor its shame and loneli- 
ness, nor its corruption and induration of the heart, that deterred her 
from adopting it ; for she ftdt so utterly degraded by her present state 
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and ooBupatian, that she thought it impostfble to sink lower in ^the 
Mile of humanity. But she was guarded by that passiou which alike 
leads to crime and guards from evil, in its various power too often 
omnipotoit, especially with women. It would have been a happy ac- 
cident had the man she loved proved worthy of her affection — ^he 
might have exerted a beneficial influence over her destiny. The 
chances were not, however, in this unhappy girl's favour. 

Struck with her beauty, a young man, of open and prepossessing ap- 
peaianoe, followed her home. An acquaintance commenced under 
such dicumstances could scarcely prove fortunate in its results. It 
was but natural that one unused to even words of kindnww, the com- 
mon coin of aflection, should affix an undue value to passionate love 
and admiration — ^it seemed to raise her to herself, and for this fanci- 
ful elevation she felt deeply gratefuL From her childhood the foun-^ 
tain of affection had been closed, but the weight that had kept down 
its waters was suddenly removed, and they bubbled up, threatening 
to overwhelm and astonish by their lavish waste. The mixture of 
pain, however, always associated with the pleasure of a maiden's first 
affection, added to her habit of suppresnng the outward expression of 
her most innocent thoughts, restrained her for a length of time from 
the confession of her love, and thus probably increased the passion of 
her lawless and abandoned lover. 

We will not pursue the history of their unholy loves, but come at 
onoe to ita result and the conclusion of our tale. 

One stormy night, when the raging winds that howled through the 
idr, the roaring thunder and beating rain, made such a confusion of 
noise as to render all other sound inaudible, Rebecca opened the case- 
ment of the closet within the room where the misers slept with their 
treasure, and silently admitted her lover through this entrance. It 
was the dead hour of night ; the storm that raged without, alone 
might have appalled the hardiest ; yet Rebecca's stem pale fSace, just 
discernible by the light of a lantern her lover held, exhibited no fear 
of the elemental war, her whole anxiety appeared lest Albert should 
be heard by the sleepers wi thin. Of this there was little chance ; and 
after closing the window, she stole softly to her lover's side. ** Are 
you determined ?" she asked inquiringly. " Resolved," was his add 
reply ; and placing the dark lantern in her hand, he commanded her 
instantly to lead the way. The door that separated her dknet from 
the misers' room was shut, and she opened it slowly and with diffi- 
culty. '* Shall I go alone ?" said Albert, who fanded her hand 
trembled. *' Incur danger alone?" said Rebecca, reproachfully — 
«no, no, no» I have courage — ^fear me not.'' They entered the 
chamber. 

It now became evident the^ medW&Vadk il d«Bd of bkxid, for Albert 
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produced a liammer, and advanced to the head of the wretched bed 
on which the brothera slept The woman held the lantern, turning 
away her face with something of the look of that exquisite painting 
in the Louvre, which represents Herodias' daughter bearing St John's 
head on a charger ; the same disgust, not of the deed, but of the ob- 
ject before her ; the same firnmess of expression, so remarkably oon- 
joined with feminine delicacy of outline and small accuratdy defined 
fieatures. She heard a blow-a dead cold sound — a groan — another, 
and her old &ther was dead. A slight shudder passed through her 
frame, but did not disturb the pale, pure marble of her £ice ; no other 
eridence did she give of emotion. In the meantime the other misei 
had awakened. Alarm for his gold was evidently strong as his love 
of life. " I have no money,*' he said, " I am a beggar, a poor old 
bqigar, ninety years old — ^ninety years old and upwards — ^not a cent 
to bury me.'* Almost a smile curved Rebecca's beautiful lip. A 
laugh of scorn burst from the murderer as his heavy iroi^armed hand 
fell upon the hoary head of the aged miser. But he struggled fear-p 
fully for his life and his treasure ; he forced Albert's hand from his 
mouth, and cried for succour. One quickly stifled shriek, and the 
unequal struggle was over^it was the wailing of an iniaiit in the 
grasp of a giant Rebecca, during this dreadful scene, trembled 
violently* yet felt forced to look upon the deed ; the struggle, brief as 
it was, seemed to her more appalling than the silent, painless death 
of her own father. There were the few and difficult tears of ag&-* 
the cry for help, faint and unavailing, but never unfelt, unheard, in 
the secret heart of the veriest ruffian trained to a trade of blood. And 
now all was silent, yet the guilty pair stood Gauce to face, >vithout power 
to move. The dock of the cathedral struck ; the subsided storm 
made now every stroke distinctly toned upon the silent night Re~ 
becca felt appalled by this natural circumstance. One little hour 
rince that she had counted in trembling expectation of the murderer, 
and she was yet guiltless of any actual crime. Now the leprosy ol 
guilt had spotted her sinful soul, and no hour could strike and find 
her innocent But a softer feeling stole upon her mind, even in this 
first hour of remorse ; for Albert, not for self, she had surpassed her 
sex in strength and courage, and alas J in crime. But his love would 
sometimes soothe her unexpressed agony ; and sometimes bright brief 
passages of passionate love would lend a charm even to her parricidal 
existence. A tear trembled on her eyelids, and hung on her dark 
hshes, a tear that neither filial afiection nor remorse could have won 
trom. her ; and she turned the full expression of her softened eyes 
upon Albert — ^his refused to meet that glance ; he pointed to the bed's 
head, that she might take the key of the cofierfrom under the pillow 
of her murdered relatives. She silently obeyed the motion of his 
IV. 2 I 
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liand, and as she did so, stained her hand with blood. She 
Albert's eyes were fixed upon the stain, whilst she unlocked the c 
that gave him, along with hers^, golden independence, and ye( 
felt chilled at their expression. <* And now, Albert, let us fly 
place for ever, and endeavour to forget the past." Her musical 
trembled, but more with love than with horror. ** Fly with 
woman !" was Albert's stem reply: *' ay, I should feel well wit! 
arms of a murderess about my neck. Could no tie bind you- 
even the sacred name of father? What, court destruction at 
hands when you may please to tire of me? Woman! thou art be 
All, and I loved thee, but now thy beauty seems to me that of a 
mon — I loathe thee !" 

Rebecca heard breathlessly every word distinctly as it was utU 
the overwhelming thought that solely for him, at his bidding 
had aided a deed of blood, played fidse with her soul's eternal 
fare ; to be thus by him rewarded, choked the words that swellec 
proud bosom for utterance ; the beautiful small features became 
vulsed with feelings she could not express, yet far too powerful to 
suppression. Blood gushed to her mouth, to her nostrils, even 
eyes seemed filled with blood, and she fell a corpse at the feet o 
murderer. 

A new emotion now took hold of this wretched man ; he raise 
girl in his arms, and tried to call the dead to life by the same ' 
weapons that had the power to kill. His passionate appeals 
fhdtless, and he remained stupified, like a drunken man, ove 
third victim, till he was thus discovered by an accidental visitor, 
immediately delivered him over to justice : — ^with him justice 
condemnation. 



SONNET. 

UNKNOWN MUSIC. 

What stn^n is this that comes upon the sky 
Of moonlight, as if yonder gleaining cloud, 

Whidi seems to wander to the melody. 
Were seraph.freighted ?~Now it dies away 

In a roost far off tremble, and is still. 

Leaving a charmed silence on each hill 
Flower.«over*d, and the grove's minutest sprajr. 

Hark, one more dip of fingers in the wires- 
One scarce^eard murmur, struggling into sounds 
And fading like a sunbeam from the ground. 

Or gilded vanes of dimly vision*d spires : 
But It hath tuned my spirit, which will recall 
Its magic tones, in memory treasor'd alL 

B. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE. 
The antique world in iU Ant flowery yootb^-^PUICSE. 

When untiird fraitage clothed the ground, 

And every man was lord of all 
The loT^lineaa around him spread — 

When at blue evening's silent lall» 
Beneath the shade of incense- trees. 

The people of the young earth lay 
To sleep, till through the glancing leaves 

Smiled in the erystal day ; 
When the shrill trumpet had not roused 

Opposing hosts to deadly rage ; 
But peace her halcyon olive waved— 

That was the oolden age. 

When chains and captives were unknown- 
Unknown the complioated crimes,— 
The bitter griefs— the tragic deaths 

Which darkened upon after times : 
When the green world was open wide- 
No barrier, save by nature given- 
Free to the fearless foot of all, 

As to the cloud its depth of heaven : 
When he who loved such peaceful vale 

As beautifies our pictured page, 
Might make his home amid its bowers— 
That was the golden age. 
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ON SIR WALTER SCOTT's QUrrTINO ABBOTSFORD FOR NAPLES. 
BY W1U.IAM WORUSWORTH.* 

. A TROUBLE, not of clouds, or weeping rain. 
Nor of the setting sun's pathetic light 
Engendered, hangs o*er Eildon's triple height : 
Spirits of power assembled there complain 
For kindred power departing from their sight ; 
While Tweed, best pleased in chanting a blithe stmiD, 
Saddens his voice again and yet again. 
Lift up your hearts, ye mourners ! for the might 
Of the whole world's good wishes with him goes ; 
BlesBings and prayers, in nobler retinue 
' Than sceptered king or laurelled conqueror knows, 

Follow this wondrous potentate. Be true 
Ye winds of ocean and the midland sea. 
Wafting your charge to soft Parthenope ! 

* From " The Liteirerjr Soarenir." 1833. 
2l2 
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THE PROVINCIAL ACTOR. 

A SKETCH. 

Hx Is a strange creature, if one knew him properly, the provincial 
actor. I defy you to find his fellow in any class of society save his 
own : he is like no other body. His sinipilarity I cannot account for, 
unless I set it down to his vanity : no man in the woild has a higher 
opinion of himself thim he has. What is an author, a painter, or a 
poet to him? Be assured he turns up his nose contemptuously at 
them all. 

There is a something about him, you know not what it is, that 
betrays his profession in a moment It is not that he wears his hat 
to the one side or to the other ; it is not that his coat is a good, a bad, 
or an indifferent one, although the coat and the hat could bel<nig to 
no other person, for they positively smack of the foot-lights : these 
things do not single out the man ; they are helps, no doubt, but you 
must be convinced that he is an actor, from a glance at his face, be- 
fore you allow the coat and the hat to intrude themselves upon your 
notice. His cheeks are tough, and his &ce altogether seems weather- 
beaten ; but look a little closer, and you must see that the poor man 
never smelt salt water in his life ; that brazen-fiice of his was ac- 
quired somewhere about the side-wings. 

His appearance on the street fills up, to a hairVbreadth, the notion 
you had formed, from reading the older essayists, of a broken-down 
lake. You call up in imagination the nights of frolic and madness, 
of diisipation and debauchery, that have given to his eyes their 
peculiar, wild, twinkling expression, and that have assisted, al<nig, 
no doubt, with other causes, in making his dress thread-bare ; you 
think of the rattling company he used to keep, before he fell down 
in the world; you are not over-well pleased, neither, to see him look 
as if he had found out, to his cost, that this is but an ungrateful 
generation. But here you must stop. The actor never was a 
rake— never was a gentleman— never was a blackguard. True, he 
has drunk pretty hard in his day, but he never quarrelled about the 
flavours of champaign or buigundy ; he was pretty well content to 
have a drop good glenlivet. No doubt he has gambled also before 
this time of day, but the stakes were never very deep, perhaps a 
penny each game. Then, as to his love afiairs, ever}'body knows, 
that, ofi* the stage, he cares for no particular woman more than ano- 
ther. If he m^es love at all, it is to a cook or a bar-maid ; his love 
is of the pudding order. He is not a rake then, we see ; he only 
looks like one ; he is but an ilLdrawn caricature of that character. 
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It is not' every one that can enjoy an actor's society, for he iaUu of 
nothing but his own business, and the men and things connected nvith 
it It is tedious, to a sensible, matter>of«fact man, to hear one 
talking of what are, after all, mere trifles, as if they were afiiurs of 
the first consequence. The theatre is a trifle ; its side-wings, its 
scenery, the dresses and decorations, nay, every thing connected with 
it, is but a trifle ; all is hollow-.the mere imitation,— end, be it re- 
marked, an imitation that can deceive no one, even for a moment, 
of something real ; of something that is or has been. But the 
poor actor forgets this ; he does not seem to be aware of the fact He 
never for a moment suspects that we see through all his little arts. 
Were we to tell him, that we would much rather hear him, in his 
ordinary dress, read an author, and read him coolly, and calmly, and 
soisibly, than hear him, in his wig, his tunic, his tights, his boots, 
and all the other little et ceteras, utter the same words after his own 
fashion, he would laugh at us; he would wonder at our want of taste 
and sense. He cannot act, for he does not know what acting is, or 
what it ought to be, just because a sword-belt, a Vandyke, or a touch 
of red paint, is of more omsequence to him than the meaning of his 
author. He judges of the talent of his brethren by their attention to 
these matters. To have the wordt of a part correctly on the memory 
is a great thing with him ; he talks of his tremendous study ^ and in- 
sists that in such and such a piece he was dead perfect. If he should 
at any time be put out by a brother performer, he fumes and blus- 
ters, and tells his friend that he does not know a single line of his 
part; he never told him in his life, though, that he knew not the 
meaning of the part. 

Your bad actor— your poor actor— your provincial actor, or call him 
what you will (for the terms are almost synonymous), is very tenaci- 
ous of his right to his certain line of business. If he be the high- 
tragedy man, he will allow nobody to play the Richards, the Othellop, 
the Pierres but himself ; and should a Har take these characters out 
of his hand, and he be forced to play seconds^ he takes the dods at 
once, and hints, mysteriously a little, that he will **give in his no- 
tice." The low-oomedy-gentieman would take it as a gross insult, 
were any other to sing one of his songs ; he even carries these notions 
into private life. The stghing-hver-geniXemKn. is the only one who 
would willingly give up his line of business to another. 

Actors in provincial theatres have a great many slang terms, that, 
to the uninitiated, seem very amusing. For instance, instead of say- 
ing that they were hissed, or goosed^ by the galleries on such a night, 
they say, they brought down the gj^at bird, (They like the goose 
best about Christmas time.) The unpleasant realities of life the/ 

very happily soften down by giving to them some amusing or 

2iS 
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ridiailous name. There is pliilosophy- in this, but It is rather 
forced. 

He has many g^ood points about him, too, the poor actor ; but one 
must have come in contact with him frequently, and in his moments 
of ei^oyment, before these are to be discovered. He is not a selfish 
fellovr: a poorer brother often shares his last shilling. I daresay he 
is honest, too, at heart, and would pay his debts— if he could. He 
sometimes tells fibs, no doubt, but they are harmless, for they are 
almost all about himself, and they cannot Impose upon you. Set him 
ddnyn to a beef steak and a frothing tankard, and there is not a more 
happy, light-hearted creature in the world. Listen to his stories of 
the past — ^hear him descant on the good towns and the bad towns for 
an actor — one place starves him, and another loads him with kindness 
and the good tilings of this life ; and when he gets on to talk of the 
privations he has met with in the profession, you are quite delighted 
with him. He has lived where you and fifty others would have starv- 
ed. He has eaten, drunk, and been merry, when you would have 
seriously thought of committing suicide. For a lover of the stage, of 
actors and acting, he has some delightful reminiscences of the ** great 
masters." One of his little anecdotes, which no man can tell like him, 
is worth a whole volume. 

One of the worst features in his character is, that he seldom has 
a good word to say of his manager. Little do these petty monarchs 
know how they are treated behind their backs. Their conduct is 
talked of, much in the same way, and with as little mercy, as a knot 
of violent politicians would discuss the ungracious doings of an unpo- 
pular cabinet. But the actor, in such cases, is all talk, and nothing 
more. He talks big to be sure, but he stands more in awe of his ma- 
nager than he does of his greater patron— the public. 

But if he has this one bad feature about him, he has another good 
one to place against it : he has a great respect for this same old patron 
of his — ^the Public. Painters, and poets, are continually quarrelling 
with the old gentleman, and throwing something in Jus face that he 
does not at all like ; but the actor has more sense— he does what he 
can to chime in with the likings and dislikings of his patron. Is the 
old fellow induced to be merry ? then does the actor do his best to make 
him so: has the old un any ill-will at his friends, or, say enemies? 
then comes the actor with something that raises the laugh against 
them. Is it proper that the P^jblic should show his loyalty to his 
monarch ? then is he speedily furnished with an opportunity of joining 
the actor in a sentiment suitable to the occasion. 

It is pleasant to, see an actor on the street, no matter how poor oi 
shabby he looks — ^the shabbier ikie \>eV.\;&t. Vi« T«\ninds you of a 
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thousand {deaaant things, long since gone, that it is a luxury to thinlc 
ofl There he stands before you, not quite an everyday mortal, tot 
you have seen him as a king, or some other great character, and you 
in a moment recall to your recollection those "wild and happy moments 
of your existence that were first spent in the theatre. You do not 
forget the tinsel rags even that then covered the poor fellow before 
you. Know you not that the man assisted in contributing to your 
pleasure, more innocent and harmless than much that you have run 
through since ? then if you can do him a good turn do it manfully • 
foiget him not on his Benefit night, and, in the meantime, step kind- 
ly up to him and do the part of the good Samaritan. 

R. B. H. 
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nOMPOSKD AT TRB ORAVK OP A MOTHBR AMD HBR &0N. 

Embo8om*o in one lowly grave. 
Sleep on ; 
Ix>yely and pleasant while ye moved on earth. 
Gladdening with household joys one happy hearth,— 

Where willows and where wild-ttowers wave. 
In death ye undivided lie. 
Prone 'neath the heaven^ blue canopy. 
With the beautiful greensward on your breast. 
Which your spirits look on from the clime of the blest ;- 
Sleep on— 
Oh ! ** sleep on now, and take your rest.'* 
Warm youth and ripening age, 

Half.blown and spreading flower. 
It was not winter's withering rage 
That seared ye in your hour 
Of wreathing smiles and sunny gladness — 
'Twas Death's simoom swept through your bower. 
And tore ye down in sadness. 

Sleep on— ^leep on 
In halcyon tranquillity, sweet friends ;— 
Oh ! could but he who bends 
Above you now, 
With pale brow, 
Blanch'd cheek, and sunken eyo. 

Lie down beside ye, 
Where heart-pangs never more come nigh. 
Nor any evil can betide ye. 
And there dio. 
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Some day when the cold world hM crucified 
The last lone joy the poor heart can abide. 
I do not dread to die- 
Death is no foe of mine— 
And I have stood unshrinkingly 
Beside your shrine. 
When the cold pale moon was glittering hi^. 
And the shivering stars peeped out from the sky. 
And the wild winds swept impetuous by, — 
And the melody of the tomb began 
To tremble from the spirit>land. 
In a dirge o'er the urn of mortal man. 
Flung off by an unseen hand ; 
While the bending cypress and the yew, 

The laurel and the ivy-twine. 
Aye and anon as the gust rush*d through 

Their glittering green in the soft moonshine. 
Would mingle their harp-like murmurings 
With the plaintive swell of the spirit's strings.— 
Sleep on in your turf.cover'd bed. 
In your sanctity sleep on j 
May the morn's first smiles on its grass be shed- 
May the tear-drops of evening bedew its head. 
And glisten unbrush'd by the wanderer's tread 
*Moag the hallow'd— the silent— the lone. 

W. 



FAREWELL TO THE HARP. 

Farbwbll, my gentle harp, farewell I 

Thy task will soon be done ; 
And he who loved thy lonely spell 

Shall like its tones be gone- 
Gone to the place where mortal pain 
Pursues the weary heart in vain. 

I shed no tears— light passes by 

The pang that melts in tears — 
The stricken bosom that can sigh 

No mortal arrow bears ;— 
When comes the soul's true agony, 
The lip is hushed and calm the eye. 

And mine has come I— no more I weep- 
No longer passion's slave ; 

My sleep must be the unwaking sleep. 
My bed must be the grave : 

Through my wild brun no more shall move, 

Or fear, or hope, or joy, or love. 

Crolt. 



THE BALD EAGLE.* 

Ill hmYe yoa ehronided, and chronicled, and cat and chronicled, and sung 
in all-to-be-praiaed soBneto, and graved in new brave ball«d8, and all tongues 
shall tronte yoa in Sncula Ssecolonun. 

Old Cometfy. 

In one of the litde Tillages sprinkled along the delicious valley 
of the Coimecticat, there stood, not many years ago, a little tavern 
called the Bald Eagle. It was an old fashioned building with a small 
antique portico in front, where, of a lazy summer afternoon, the wise 
men of the village assembled to read newspapers, talk politics^ and 
drink beer. Before the door stood a tall yellow sign post, from whidi 
hung a white sign, emblazoned with a fierce bald-headed eagle, hold- 
ing an olive branch in one daw, and a flash of forked b'ghtning In 
the other. Underneath was .written in large black letters ** The 
Bald Eagle : Good Entertainment fbr Man and Beast : by Jona- 
than Dewlap, Eb^." 

One calm, sultry summer evening, the knot of village politldans 
had avembled, according to custom, at the tavern door. At the en- 
trance sat the landlord, justice of the peace and quorum, loUing In 
a rocking chair, and dozing over the columns of an dectioneering 
hand bill. Along the benches of the portico were seated the village 
attorney, the schodmaster, the tailor, and other personages of leas 
note, but not leas idle, nor less devoted to the afiairs of the nation. 
■ To this worthy assembly of patriotic citizens the schoolmaster was 
drowsily dding forth the news of the latest Gazette. It was at that 
memorable epoch of our national history, when La&yette returned to 
visit in the evening of his days the land that owed so much to his 
youthful enthusiasm; and to see in the soft decline of life, the con- . 
summation of his singular glory, in the bosom of that country where 
it first began. His approadi was every where hailed with heart- 
stirring joy. There was but one voice throughout the land ; and 
every village through which he passed, hailed him with rural festi- 
vities, addresses, odes, and a dinner at the tavern. 

Every step of his journey was regularly and minutely recorded in 
those vduminous chronides of our country, the newspapers : and 
odumn after column was filled with long notices of the dinners he had 
eaten, and of the toasts drunk, and of the songs sung on the occasion. 

* From * The Token, and Atlantic Souvenir,' for 1833. A Christmaa and 
New Year's Present, published at Boston. 
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As the schoolmaster detailed to the group arouiid him an aoomnt 
of these busy festivals, which were so rapidly succeeding each other 
all over the country, the little soul he possessed kindled up within 
him. With true oratorical emphasis he repeated a long list of toasts 
drunk on a recent celebration of the kind — * the American Eagle,* 
' — * the day we celebrate,' — * the New England Fair,' — * the Heroes 
who fought, bled, and died at Bunker Hill— of which I am one !* 
fuid a thousand others equally patriotic. He was interrupted by the 
merry notes of the stage horn, twanging in long drawn blasts over 
the blue hills, that skirted the village; and shortly after a doud of 
dust came rolling its light volume along the road, and the stage 
coach wheeled up to the door. 

It was driven by a stout thick-set young fellow, with a glowing red 
face, that peeped out from under the wide brim of a white hat, like 
the setting sun from beneath a summer cloud. He was dressed in a 
wren-tailed gingham coat, with pocket holes outside, and a pair of 
grey linen pantaloons, buttoned down each leg with a row of yellow 
bell buttons. His vest was stripped with red and blue : and around 
his neck he wore a coloured silk handkerchief, tied in a loose knot 
before, and tucked in at the waistband. Beside him on his oaach 
box sat two dusty travellers in riding caps, and the group within, 
presented an uncomfortable picture of the miseries of travelling in 
a stage coach in the month of June. 

In an instant all was noise and confusion in the bar-room of the 
Inn. Travellers, that had just arrived, and those about to set off in 
the evening coach, came crowding in with their baggage ; some 
eager to secure places, and others lodgings. A noisy group was gar 
thered at the bar, within which the landlady was bouncing to and fro 
in a huff, and gingling a great bunch of keys, like some wild animal 
at a rare&^ow, stalking about its cage, whisking its tail, and jing- 
ling its iron chain. 

The fire place was filled with pine boughs and asparagus tops ; 
j^nd over it the wall was covered with advertisements of new invented 
machines, patent medicines, toll gate and turnpike compani<», and 
coarse prints of steam-boats, stage-coaches, opposition lines, and For- 
tune's home forever. In one comer stood an old fashioned oaken 
settee, with high back and crooked elbows, which served as a seat 
by day, and a bed by night : in another was a pile of trunks and dif- 
ferent articles of a traveller's equipage : travelling coats hung here 
and there about the room ; and the atmosphere was thick with th» 
smoke of tobacco and the fumes of brandy. 

At length the sound of wheels was heard at the door ; ' Stage 
ready,' shouted the coachman, putting his head in at the door; there 
was a huTjy and bustle about the room ; the travellers crowded out ; 
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a diort pause suooeeded ; the carriage door was slainmed to in haste ; 
and the coach wheeled away, and disappeared in the dusk of the 
erening. 

The sound of its wheels had hardly ceased to be heard, when the 
tailor entered the bar-room with a newspaper in his hand, and strut- 
ted op to the squire and the schoolmaster, who sat talking together 
upon the settee, with a step that would have done honour to the tragedy 
hero of a strolling theatre. He had just received the tidings that 
Lafayette was on his way north. The stage drirer had brought - 
the news ; the passengers confirmed it ; it was in the newspapers ; 
and of course thette could be no doubt upon the subject. It now 
became a general topic of conversation in the bar-room. The 
villagers came in one by one ; all were on tiptoe ; all talked together, 
Lafayette, the Marquis, the Gin'ral ! He would pass through the 
village in two days from then. What was to be done ! The towir 
authorities were at their wits* end, and were quite as anxious to know 
how they should receive their venerable guest, as they were to receive 
him. 

In the meantime, the news took wing. There was a crowd at 
the door of the post office talking with becoming zeal upon the sub<- 
ject ; the boys in the street gave three cheers, and shouted * Lafayette 
for ever,* and in less than ten minutes the approaching jubilee was 
known and talked of in every nook and comer of the village. The 
town authorities assembled in che little back parlour of the inn tv 
^scuss the subject more at leisure over a mug of cider, and conclude 
iipon the necessary arrangements for the occasion. Here they con- 
thiued with dosed doors until a late hour ; and after much debate, 
finally resolved to decorate the tavern hall ; prepare a great dinner; 
order out the militia ; and take the general by surprise. The law- 
yer was appointed to write an oration, and the schoolmaster an ode 
for the occasion. 

As night advanced, the crowd gradually dispersed from the street. 
Silence succeeded to the hum of rejoicing, and nothing was heard 
throughout the village but the occasional bark of a dog, the creaking 
of the tavern sign, and the no less musical accents of the one- keyed 
flute of the schoolmaster, who, perched af his chamber window in 
nightgown and slippers, serenaded the neighbourhood with ' Fire on 
the Mountains,' and half of * Washington's march;' whilst the 
grocer who lived next door, roused from sweet dreams of treacle and 
brown sugar, lay tossing in his bed, and wishing the deuce would 
take the schoolmaster, with liisijatin, and his one-keyed flute. ' 

As day began to peep next morning, the tailor was seen to issue 
out of the inn yard in the landlord's yellow waggon, with the negro 
hostler Csesar, mounted behind, thumping about in the tail of the 
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vehide, and grinning with huge delight. As the grey of morning 
mellowed, life began its ooune again in the little Tillage. The cock 
hailed the day-light cheerily ; the sheep bleated from the hills ; the 
■ky grew softer and dearer; the blue mountains caught the rising 
sun \ and the mass of white vapour that filled the valley, beffan to toss 
and roll itself away, like ebb of a feathery sea. Then the bustle of 
advancing -day began ; doors and windows were thrown open ; the 
gate creaked on its hinge; carts rattled by; villagers were moving 
in the streets ; and the little world began to go, like some ponderous 
machine, that, wheel after wheel, is gradually put in motion. 

In a short time the tailor was seen slowly returning along the mad, 
with a waggon load of pine boughs and evergreens. The waggon 
was unloaded at the tavern door, and its predous cargo carried up 
into the hall, where the tailor, in his shirt sleeves, danced and capered 
about the room, with a hatchet in one hand, and a long knife in the 
other, like an Indian warrior before going to battle. In a moment 
the walls were stripped of the ioded emblems of former hdida3's ; 
garlands of withered roses were trampled under foot ; dd stars that 
had lost their lustre, were seen to fall ; and the white pine chande- 
lier was robbed of its yellow coat, and dangled from the cdling, quite 
woe-b^one and emaciated. But ere long the whde room was again 
filled with arches and garlands, and festoons, and stars, and all kinds' 
of singular devices in green leaves and asparagus tops. Over the 
chiij^ey piece were suspended, two American flags, with a portrait 
of general Washington beneath them; and the names of Trenton, 
Yorktown, Bunker Hill, &c, peeped out from between the ever- 
greens, cut in red morocco, and fastened to the wall with a profusion 
of brass nails. Every part of the room was liberally decorated with 
paper eagles ; and in a comer hung a little black ship, rigged witli 
twine, and armed with a whde broadside of umbrella tips. 

It were in vain to attempt a description of all the wonders that 
started up beneath the tailor's hand, as from the touch of a magidan's 
wand. In a word, before night every thing was in readiness. Tra^ 
vdlexs, that arrived in the evening, brought information, that the 
general would pass through the village at noon the next day ; but 
without the slightest expectation of the jubilee that awaited him. 
The tailor was beside himself with joy, at the news ; and pictured to 
himself with good-natured self-complacency the surprise and delight 
of the venerable patriot, when he should receive the public honours 
prepared for him, and the new blue coat, with bright buttons and 
velvet collar, which was then making at his shop . 

In the meantime the landlady had been busy in making prepara- 
tions for a sumptuous dinner j Uie lawyer had been locked up all day, 
hard at work upon his oration ; and the pedagogue was hard ridden 
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by the phantom of a poetical eulogy, that bestrod his imaginaiiou 
like the night-mare. Nothing was heard in the village but the bustle 
of preparation, and the martial music of drums and fifes. For a 
whUe the ponderous wheel of labour was seen to stand still. The clat- 
ter of the cooper's mallet was silent, the painter left his brush, the 
cobbler his awl, and the blacksmith's bellows lay sound asleep, with 
its nose iH^ried in the ashes. 

The next morning at day-break, the whole military force of the 
town wae marshalled forth in front of the tavern, * armed and equip 
ped as the law directs.* Conspicuous among this multitude stood the 
tailor, arrayed in a coat of his own maldng, all lace and buttons, and 
a pair of buff pantaloons, drawn up so tight that he could hardly 
touch his feet to the ground. He wore a military hat, shaped like a 
dam shell, with little white goose feathers stuck all round the edge. 
By his aide stood the gigantic figure of the blacksmith, in rusty regin 
mentah. At length the roll of the drum announced the order for 
forming the ranks, and the valiant host display!^ itself in a long 
wavering line. Here stood a tall lantem-jawed fellow, all legs, fur. 
Inshed up with a red waistcoat, and shining green coat, a little round 
irod hat perched on the back of his head, and downward taperix^ 
off in a pair of yellow nankeens, twisted and wrinkled about the knees, 
as if his legs hac) been screwed into them. Beside him stood a long- 
waisted being, with a head like a hurra's nest, set off with a willow 
h^ and a tace that looked as if it were made of sole leather, and a 
gash cat in the middle of it for a mouth. Next came a little man with 
fierce black whiskeni^ and sugar loaf hat, equipped with a long fowl^ 
ing piece, a powder horn, and a white canvass knapsack, with a red 
star on the back of it. Then a country bumpkin standing holt up- 
right, his head elevated, his toes turned out, holding fast his gun with 
one hand, and keeping the other spread out upon his right thigh. 
Then figured the descendent of some revolutionary veteran, arrayed 
in the uniform, and bearing the arms and accoutrements of his an- 
cestor, a cocked hat on his head, a heavy musket on his shoulder, and 
on his back a large knapsack marked U. S. Here was a man in 
straw hat and gingham jacket ; and there a pale nervous fellow, but- 
toned up to the chin in a drab great-coat, to guard him against the 
morning air, and keep out the fever and ague. 

* Attention the whole! Front face! Eyes right! Eyes left! 
steady! Attention to the roll-call!' shouted the blacksmith in a 
foice like a volcano. ' Peleg Popgun 1' — 'Here.' — * Tribulation 
Sheepshanks!' — * He — e — e — ^re.' — * Return Jonathan Babcock !'— . 
' Here.' And so on through a whole catalogue of long hard names. 

* Attention 1 Shoulder-^rms! Very well. Fall back there on 
the extreme left! No talking in the ranks ! Present— arms 1 

IV. Si K 
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Squire Wiggins, you're not in the line, if you please, a littl 
in, ft little ''farther out, there, I guess that will do! Carry 
Very well done. Quick time, upon your post — march 1 

The little red-coated drummer flourished his drum-sti 
bandy-legged fifer strudc up yankee doodle, Ciesar showed hh 
orer the horiam of a great bass drum, b'ke the moon in ai 
the tailor brandished his sword, and the whole company, ' 
with some confiision round the tavern sign post, streamed c 
road, covered with dust, and followed by a troop of dragf 
boys. 

As soon as this company had disappeared, and the dub ot 
ceased to be heard, the too-too of a shrill trumpet sounded a 
plains, and a troop of horse came riding up. The leader wi 
round-fiioed butcher, with a red fox-tail nodding over his h 
came spurring on, with his elbows flapping up and down li 
of wings. As he approached the tavern, he ordered the troof 
and form a line in fhmt; a manceuvre, which, though some 
duous, was nevertheless executed with wonderful skill and ] 
This body of light-horse was the pride of the whole countr 
and was mounted and caparisoned in a st}le of splendour, tfap 
the eyes of all the village. Each horseman wore a cap of b 
crested with a fox-tail, a short blue jacket, fficed with yd 
profusely ornamented with red morocco and quality bindix 
pantaloons were of the same colour as the jackets, and were 
with yellow cord. Some rode with long stirrups, some w 
stirrups, and some with no stirrups at all ; some sat perp< 
ap(m their saddles, some at an obtuse angle, and others at 
of forty-five. One was mounted on a tall one-eyed bone set 
his tail and ears cropped, another on a little red nag, witl 
mane and long switch tail, and as vicious as if the very devil 
him. Here was a great fdlow with long curly whiskers, ]< 
fierce as Mars himself; there, a little hook-nosed creature, 
crest, short spurs, elbows stuck out, and jacket cocked u] 
looking like a bam door * rooster,* with his tail clipped, jus 
ingtocrow. 

When this formidable troop was formed to the satis&ctiai 
leader, the word of command was given, and they went thi 
■word exercise, hewing and cutting the air in all directions, 
most cfxA and deliberate courage. The order was then givei 
pistols. Ready! — aim! — fire! Pop — ^pop — poo, went thi 
Too — too — ^too, went the trumpet The horses took frigl 
sound; some plunged, others reared and kicked, and othe 
out of the line, and capered up and dcmiv^Uke mad? TV 
being satisfied with this d\sp)a^ ot Vke tcS&V&rs dSsci^mtj 
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iWy wheeled off in fleetionfl^ and rode gallantly into the tBrern yard, 
U recruit finom the fatigues of the morning. 

. Crowds of country people now came driving in from all directions, 
to see the fun and the general. The honest fanner in broad-brim- 
■Md hat, and broad-skirted coat, jogged slowly on, with his wife and 
half a dozen blooming daughters, in a square-top chaise ; and coun- 
try beaux in all their Sunday finery, came racing along in waggons, 
or. parading round on horseback to win a sidelong look from some fair 
CBontry law in gipsy hat and blue ribbons. 

In the meantime the schoolmaster was far from being idle. His 
sehoiaiB had been assembled at an early hour, and after a deal of 
drilling and good advice, were arranged in a line in front of the school- 
house, to bask in the sun, and wait for the general. The little girls 
had wreaths of roses upon their heads, and baskets of flowers in their 
hands; and the bo}'S carried bibles, and wore papers on their hats, in 
■sibed 'Welcome Lafayette. ' The schoolmaster walked up and down 
HtSare them, with a ratan in his hand, repeating to himself his poetic 
eukgy ; stopping now and then to rap some unlucky little rogue over 
Ihe knuckles for misdemeanour ; shaking one to make him turn <mt 
hJ8 toes ; and pulling another's ear to make him hold up his head 
and look like a man. 

In this manner the morning wore away, and the hour at which it 
.had been rumoured that the general was to arrive, drew near. The 
whole military force, both foot and horse, was then summoned toge- 
ther in front of the tavern, and formed into a hollow square, and the 
«ilonel, a swarthy knight of the forge, by the aid of a scrawl written 
by the squire and placed in the crown of his hat, made a most 
etoquent and patriotic harangue, in which he called the soldiers his 
* brothers in arms, the hope of their countr}', the terror of their ene- 
nies, the bulwark of liberty, and the safeguard of the &ir sex.' 
They were then wheeled back again into a line, and dismissed for ten 
minutes. 

■ An hour or two previous, an honest old black, named Boaz, had 
been stationed upon the high road, not far from the entrance of the 
village, equipped with a loaded gun, which he was ordered to dis- 
charge by way of signal, as soon as the geneml should appear. Full 
of the importance and dignity of his office, Boaz marched to and 
fro across the dusty road, with his musket ready cocked, and his 
Jnger on the trigger. This manceuvering in the sun, however, di- 
jninished the temperature of his enthuaasm, in proportion as it in- 
creased that of his body ; till at length he sat down on a stump in the 
abadcj and leaning his musket against the trunk of a tree, took a 
idiort^temmed pipe out of his pocket, and began to smoke. As noon.' 
d»/ drew near, he grew hungry, and b.omQ-s\c^ \ Vvi^ Vvax\.^m\:^*'«!i^s^ 

2k2 
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Jiif ■tomwli. Hii ACriom phikMK^y dwindled apMt into A men 
theory. Orerpowered by the heat of the weather, he grew drowsy, 
his pipe fell from hif mouth, hit head kxit its equipoise, and droc^Md, 
like a poppy, upon his breast, and slidiog gently from his seat, he 
liBll asleep at the root of the tree. He was aroused ftom his shimber 
by the noise of an empty waggon, that came rattling almig a croa 
road near iiim. Thus suddenly awakened, the thought of the gene- 
ral's approach, the idea of being caught sleeping at his post, and the 
shame of having given the signal too late, flashed together aerass his 
bewildered mind, and springing upon his feet, he caught his musket, 
shut both eyes, and fired, to the utter consternation of the waggoner, 
wliose horses took fright at the sound, and became unmanageable. 
Poor Boaz, when he saw the mistake he had made, and the mischief 
he had done, did not wait long to deliberate, but throwing his mus- 
ket over his shoulder, bounded into the woodsy and was out of sight 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

The sharp report of the gun rang fkr and wide through the hush 
of noontide awakening many a drowsy echo that grumUed in the 
distance, like a man aroused untimely from his rest. At the sound 
of the long expected signal gun, the whole village was put in motion. 
The drum beat to order, the ranks were formed in haste, and the 
VI hole military force moved off to escort the general in, amid the 
waving of banners, the roll of drums, the scream of fifes, and the 
twang of the horse trumpet 

All was now anxious expectation at the village. The moments 
passed like hours. The lawyer appeared at the tavern door vrith his 
speech in his hand ; the schoolmaster and his scholars stood broiling 
in the sun, and many a searching look was cast along the dusty high- 
way to descry some indication of their guest's approach. Sometimes 
a little doud of dust rolling along the distant road would cheat them 
with a vain illusion. Then the report of musketry, and the roll of 
drums, rattling among the hills, and dying on the breeze, would in- 
spire the fugitive hope, that he had at length arrived, and a murmur 
of eager expectation would run from mouth to mouth. * There he 
comes! that's he,' and the people would crowd into the street to be 
again disappointed. 

One o'clock arrived ; two, throe, but no general I The dinner was 
over-done, the landlady in great tribulation, the cook in a great pas 
sion. The gloom of disappointment began to settle on many a coun. 
tenance. The people looked doubtingly at each other and guessed. 
The sky, too, began to lower. Volumes of black douds piled them- 
selves up in the west, and threatened a storm. The ducks were un- 
usually noisy and quarrelsome around the green pool in the stable 
j'ard 9 and a flock of ilUboding crows were holding ominous oonsuU** 
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tkn rmind the top of a tall pine. Every thing gave indication of an 
appnaching thunder gust A distant irregular peal rattled along 
theaky like a volley of musketry. They thought it was a salute to 
the general. Soon after the air grew damp and misty, it began to 
-diiade, a few drops pattered on the roofSs, and it set in to rain. 

A scene of oonfusion ensued. The pedagc^ue and his disdples 
took shelter in the school-house, the crowd dispersed in all directions, 
vvith handkerchiefi thrown over their heads, and their gowns tucked 
1^ and every thing looked dismal and disheartening. The bar- 
XMia was full of disconsolate faces. Some tried to keep their spirits 
up by drinking, others wished to laugh the matter off, and others 
stood with their hands in their pockets looking out of the window to 
see it lain, and making wry faces. 

Night drew on apace, and the rain continued. Still nothing was 
to be heard of the general. Some were for despatching a messenger 
to ascertain the cause of this delay, but who would go out in such tf 
slorm ! At length the monotonous too-too of the horse trumpet was 
heard, there was a great clattering and splashing of hooCs at the door, 
and the troop reined up, spattered with mud, drenched through and 
through, and completely crest-ihUen, Not long after, the foot com- 
pany came straggling in, dripping wet, and diminished to one half its 
number by desertions. The tailor entered the bar-room reeking and 
disconsolate, a complete epitome of the miseries of human life writ- 
ten in his face. The feathers were torn out of his dam shell hat. 
Us coat was thoroughly spunged, his boots full of water, and his buff 
pantakxms dung tighter than ever to his little legs. He trembled 
like a leaf; one might have taken him for Fever and Ague personi- 
fied. The blacksmith on the contrary, seemed to dread the water as 
Htde as if it were his element. The rain did not penetrate him, and 
he rolled into the bar-room like a great sea-calf, that after sporting 
about in the waves, tumbles himself out upon the sand to dry. 

A thousand questimis were asked at once about the general, but 
there was no body to answer them. They had seen nothing of him, 
they had heard nothing of him, they knew nothing of him ! Their 
sfkitB and patience were completely soaked out of them ; no patriotism 
was proof against such torrents of rain. 

£very heart seemed now to sink in despair. Every hope had 
given way, when the twang of the stage horn was heard, sending 
forth its long drawn cadences, and enlivening the gloom of a rainy 
twilight The coach dashed up to the door. It was empty, not a 
solitary passenger. The coachman came in without a dry thread 
about him. A little stream of water trickled down his back from 
the rim of his hat. There was something dismally ominous in his 
look, he seemed to be a messenger of bad nevvis 

2x3 
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' The gin'nH !-4he gin'ral t~where*8 the gin*ral V 

* He's gone on by another road. So much for the opposition line 
and the new turnpike \' said the ooachman, as he tossed ofi*a glass 
of New England. 

* He has lost a speech 1* said the lawyer. * He has lost a eoat 1' 
said the tailor. < He has lost a dinner I* said the landlord. 

It was a gloomy night at the Bald Eagle. A few boon oompa^ 
nions sat late over their botUe, dnmk hard, and tried to be merry ^ 
but it would not do. Good humour flagged, the joices were bad, the 
laughter forced, and one after another slunk away to bed, ftdl of bad 
liquor, and reeling with the fumes of brandy and beer. 



SONG. 

Tub gloamin star was blinkin* in the sky sae blue. 

The gowan had faided up its fringe on the lea. 
And the Mack.bird had forsaken the loftiest bough. 

To woo his happy mate 'nuuig the leaves o* the tree ; 
And we were far awa* in the deep and dowie dell. 

Where nae ane o* the warl* to listen was near. 
When first my lassie deigned the tender tale to tell. 

To tell me the tale that is sweetest to hear. 

It was na o* the gowd that makes the miser fain. 

It was na o' the gems that glitter on a crown, 
It was na o* the trappings o* pleasnre*a empty train. 

Nor deeds o^ the warrior that lead to renoifn : 
*Twas o' that secret charm that the bosom can prove. 

The joy that awakes when with her we love dear ; 
*Twas the breathing o' the vow o* heartfelt love. 

Oh! this is the tale that is sweetest to hear. 

Our seat was 'mang the wild flowers that bordered the stream. 

And we sat till the light o* the mornin* came ; 
For the cares o* the warl* had a* vanished Kke a dream. 

And onr bosoms knew a bliss that knows not a name. 
Her locks were hang around wi* the dawnin*s dewy drops. 

And bonnie was her cheek as the blossma on the brier. 
But the loveliest o* a* were the pure and simple lips 

That told me the tale that is sweetest to bear, 

Oh I fairest grows the floweret unaided by art. 

And sweet is the hinny in the bloom o' the liaw ; 
The hame o* onr childhood is dear to our heart. 

But ttie lassie o^ onr love is dearer than a\ 
The sun may cease to rise when the mornin' star is set. 

And nature cease to change wi' changin* o* the year ; 
But never shall my bosom the maiden forget. 

Who tald me tlie tale that is sweetest to hear. 

Ha b. R. 
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BALLAD OF CRESENTIUS. 

I LOOKED upon his brow^— 410 lign 

Of gailt or fear was there. 
He stood as proud by that death-shriDe 

As even o*er Despair 
He had a power ; in his eye 
Tliere was a quenchless eneiyy, 

A spirit that could dare 
The deadliest form that Death could take. 
And dare it for the daring's sake. 

He stood, the fetters on Itis han^ 

He raised them haughtily ; 
And had that grasp been on the brand. 

It could not wave on high 
With freer pride than it waved now ; 
Around he looked with changeless brow 

On many a torture nigh ; 
The rack, the chain, the axe, the wheel. 
And, worst of all, bis own red steeL 

I saw him once before ; he rode 

Upon a coal-blade steed. 
And tens of thousands thrang'd the road. 

And bade their warrior speed. 
His helm, his breastplate, were of gold. 
And graved with many diut, that teld 

Of many a soldier's deed ; 
The sun shone on his sparkUng maO, 
And danced his snow-plume on the gale. 

But now he stood chained and alone^ 

The headsman by his side. 
The plume, the helm, the charger gone { 

The sword, which had defied 
The mightiest, lay broken near : 
And yet no sign or sound of fear 

Came from that lip of pride ; 
And never king or conqueror's brow 
AVore liigher look than did Ids now. 

He bent beneath the headsman^ stroke 

With an uncovered eye ; 
A wild shout from the numbers broke 

Who throng'd to see him die. 
It was a people's loud acclaim, 
The voice of anger and of shame 

A nation's funeral cry, 
Rome's wail above her only son, 
Her patriot and her latest one. 



Misr Landoh. 
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THE LOVE. SICK MAID. 

A TALE OF TBB OLD GORBALS. 

The old barony of Gorbals, which now forms an important suburb 
of Glasgow, was in former times celebrated for its manufactory of 
swords, harquebiisses, and other implements of war. People who 
oould not command the real Ferraras were accustomed to uphold the 
blades of the Gorbals, as being little inferior to them in temper and 
delicacy of edge ; and its harquebusses or hand^guns were on all hands 
admitted to equal those of Ghent, Milan, or Paris. Dim shadows 
of this andent renown may be traced down even to the present day. 
Families still exist who through a long line of ancestiy have figured 
as gunsmiths, cutlers, or turners ; and it is a remarkable fact, that, 
till within these few years, the only individuals in the west of Scot- 
land who manufactured guns, were to be found in this old barony. 

During the wars between England and Scotland, few places were 
busier or merrier than the Gorbals, or GorbelU, as it was then called 
—a name perhaps derived in some way from corbdls, a term used in 
fortification and architecture. But at no time had it ever presented such 
Bn appearance of business and bustle, as when the Regent Murray, 
in the year 1568, was lying at Glasgow with his forces, and news 
arrived of the escape of Queen Mary from Lochleven Castle. Night 
and day the smithy's furnace belched forth its sparkling smoke, and 
the cutler's wheel found no pause to its gyrations. The Laird of 
Elphinston was at that period Baron of the Gorbals, and fbrmed one 
of the confederated lords who had compelled Mary to renounce her 
crown, and nominated Murray to the regency during the minority 
of her infant son. His castle or rather tower (which the modem 
Goths of the Gorbals first converted into a police ofiice and afterwards 
abandoned and dismantled) was situated in the heart of the village, 
and as it had a chapel attached to it, and numerous buildings belcmg- 
ing to the ecclesiastics,^ he was able to accommodate a large propor- 
tion of the Regent's followers. It was here, on the 12th of May, 
1568, that the Regent's army rendezvoused, and from this place it 
issued, to meet and give battle to the Queen's forces, who were, with 
their unfortunate lady, on their way to Dumbarton castle. The 
Queen's road from Hamilton to that stronghold passed through the 
village of Langside, a place not two miles south from the Gorbals, 
and there Murray pitched his camp, with the resolution of disputing 

* Thb place is still distinguished by the name of the Chapel Close, and, 
(thanks to our Irish friends,) contains, we believe, as many Catholics at this 
diiy as ever it did before the Refoimation. 
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the paoage. The result is well known. The Queen's army wat 
defeated, and she henelf— obliged to fly — sought shelter and protection 
in England, where, to the everlasting in&myof her ooosin Elisabeth, 
she only found a prison, an ax^ and a block. 

In Glasgow, the sound of th6 cannon was distinctly heard, and from 
some of its derations the movements even of the hostile armies were 
seen. Most of the people were of the reformed religion, and therefbrs 
in favour of the Regent and lus army ; but still there were many 
hearts that sympatliiced with the cause of their young and beautiftd 
Queen, fbr, whatever wicked men might say, she had ever been 
gentle and generous to her people— no acts of oppression had stained 
her reign— and even in that which she held dearest— her religion— 
she had displayed more tolerance, a thousand times, than those who 
oppoaed her and who boasted a purer fidth. For two or three houni 
a dreadftil anxiety prevailed as to the result of the contest, and ni- 
numn of every kind were afloat, till at first stragglers, and at length 
a portion of the Regent's army, announced, too truly, that Mary 
Queen of Scotland was miserably defeated, and flying, like a hunted 
deer, before her savage subjects. 

Tliough many wished such a result, there was little rejoicing over 
St; for however the Queen's cause might be disliked wkUe her fbr- 
tunes were doubtful, noti that she was driven to the wall and over- 
taken by calamity, old prejudices gave way to oompasBlon, and all 
her grace and generosity— her youth, her beauty, and her accomplish, 
ments-^her kind looks, words, and actions, to high and low alike, 
even when insulted by rude and uncivil tongues, were remembered 
in her fiivour. The women, espedaUy, who are ever strong in genUe 
pity, and who judge of the right and wrong of a cause merely as it 
tttetbi their own feelings, began to wail for their poor young Queen, 
and aome of them hesitated not to use the privilege of their tongues 
in attacking her triumphant enemies. As party after party of the 
Regent's army returned to the Gorbals— some of them wiping their 
bloody swords on their horses' manes— they were saluted by such eSb- 
damations as these :— " Hech, sirs I hech sirs ! bonny wark yeVe 
been at, nae doubt, and manly— chasing out o' the kingdom a poor 
bit lassie, that was just owre gude for ye— and a' to favour that bas^ 
tard brither o' hers, wha might think shame to haud up his head it|i 
honest men's company, seeing the ^vay he has used her ! Gae wa*, 
and sing psalms, ye ilL&ured loons, now that your dirty day's daig's 
owre ; for, after what ye have done, ye dinna deserve to look a bonny 
lasrie in the face again !" 

Berides a sympathy in the fate of the Queen, there were other 
caniet at work to cJiedc any strong exultation over the victor}'. Many 
of the victors themselves had friends and relations in the Queen's 
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anny, and now that the fenrour of the oombat was oyer, a veiy na- 
tural interest arose regarding them. In this situation was Baron 
Elphinston, whose young son, Master Patrick, as he was called, 
had, in the teeth of his father's wiU, espoused the cause of Queen 
Mary. Master Patrick was a universal favourite throughout the 
barony, being handsome, generous, brave, and accessible ; and deep 
was the interest which all felt as to his probable fiite. Rumours 
were abroad that he had &llen in the field, and some even went so 
ihr as to affirm, that they had seen him l}ing desperately wounded ; 
buk no certain or satisfactory intelligence could be gained respecting 
him, and several days passed over in this tantalizing state. 

It might be nearly a week after the battle, when the excitement 
.it created had in some measure subsided, that a numerous and hete- 
rogeneous party were assembled in the large hall of Mrs Ogilvie's 
iiostelry, which was dignified by the sign of the Boar's Head, and 
which then formed the only house of public entertainment in the 
Gorbals.* Many of the wounded had been carried there *, and upon 
the numerous benches which graced the hall might be seen some 
lying with bandaged heads or freshly amputated limbs, among whom 
stalked a chirurge<»i,or ph}^ician, inquiring into their different cases. 
Others, apparently mihurt, were formed into dusters, and enjp}ing 
themselves over their ** mugs of nappy ale,*' in discussing the signs 
of the times, and the accidents of the day. In one comer sat a core 
.of cutlers, — ^fellows of infinite dexterity in giving an edge to a sword, 
—who, after the great exertions which the battle called forth, thought 
themselves entitled to no measured relaxation. They were reckless 
dogs, all — caring little for any cause — and dividing their time be- 
tween violent exertion at their grinding wheels, and violent drinldng 
at the Boar's Head, the last being by far the heaviest work of the 
two. In spite of invalids, or any other consideration, one of them 
was singing, with clenched fists, shut teeth, and gleaming eye, the 
following ditty, which received no attention from any but his own 
company, who cheered him on by such exdamations as — " Well 
done, Ralph Munn I— Go on, my pretty fellow!" 

Three things that do make a man lean- 
Small beer, bread and cheese, and a bold quean^ 

And sing Fal ! 
Three things that do make a man fat — 
Roast beef, boiled beef, and the ale tap. 

And sing Fal ! 

* The bailding of this ancient hostelry was taken down not very many 
years ago, and a new common- place honse put in its stead. In the new 
building, there is a small spirit-shop, which still honourably retaim the sign 
of the Boar*B Head. 
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Three things that do make a man poor~ 
Hunting, hawking, and keeping ane 



And sing Fall 
(JSurthen) — It's an auld sang, and a true sang. 

Never let man trust woman too lang ! 
(CAorur)— Fal lal-lillillilla, FallallilUllilla, &c. &c.* 

It would be impossible to convey to the reader any conception of 
le maniacal fury with which the chorus of ** Fal-lal-lillillilla" was 
oeived.. The cutlers simultaneously rose, and, flinging up their 
ms to heaven, screamed it out, in yells that drowned every other 
»se in the hostelry. But they were speedily checked by the re- 
umstrances of their landlady. ** For shame. Sirs I yelling at sic a 
tte, and your poor young mistress lying in a sick bed 1" 
" What ! is pretty Mistress Martha ailing ?" said one of the cut- 
iTs; for Martha, the daughter of their mistress^ who carried on the 
ooness on the death of their master* was a mighty favourite with i 
la workmen. 

*' Ailing ? She has not hada hale hour ever since the battle — and 
Bets ye ill to be utdng there routing, as if there were na a sair 
ead or a sair heart in the town.'* 

** Nay, landlady, we did not know any thing was wrong — and here : 
« diall drink a bumper to pretty Martha's health — and if any one 
lys she is not the prettiest, as well as best, lady on both sides of the 
ttter, we shall hold his nose to the roughening stone.*' 
^ Well, that's spoken like civil gentlemen," said the landlad}'. 
And now I will be able to let myself be heard. Dr Macdutch 1" 
iie exclaimed at the top of her voice. *' Wiiere's the Doctor ? Ay, . 
)octor, there's an express here for you. You're to gang and wait 
Q the Baron \nthout delay. Poor gentleman ! 1 doubt he's takin' 
Js son's death to heart." 

The Doctor, or chiruigeon— an officious, formal, good-natured. 
lan — ^WBS not a little gratified to find that he was in demand in such 
Ufh quarter, and particularly that the fact was made known to so 
lany auditors. He buckled up a wound which he had been dressing, 
ith little attention to the wry faces of his patient, and adjusting his 
oak about him, proceeded with all decent dexterity to wait upon 
tMt)n Elphinston. > The Baron ushered him into one of his private 
fxurtments. ** My son, doctor,'' said the Baron, — " poor Patrick — 
BS at length been found. Some of my own knaves whose hearts he 
ad gained, have, it seems, been keeping him in hiding ever since the 
attle, for he was sorely wounded, and he instructed th'em not to dis- 
his situation. But he was yesterday seized with a giddy fever. 



* This was the fBTourite song of the last of the Gorbals cutlers, and for 
s sake we preserve it. 
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in oonsequenoe of his woimds, and his attendants became so alarmei 
as at length to lay the truth before me. I have seen him, doctor 
but he is insensible to every thing. Now, I have sent for you, tha 
you may attend him ; but chiefly, as a trust-worthy man, that yoi 
may have him conveyed to some more fitting and salubrious plao 
than the hovel which he now occupies. He cannot be brought her 
vrithout discovery, filled as the place now is by so many of the Queen' 
eaondes, and if he were taken, not even my influence could protec 
him fh>m fine or imprisonment, or perhaps from death. Upoi 
yottP fidelity, as I siid, I rely* as well as upon your skill in treating 
him according to his need." 

<* My lord,'* said the doctor, ** nothing would more gratify me thai 
to shelter and treat Master Patrick under my own poor roo£ Bu 
since the combat at Langside, my lumse has been frequently searched 
in the hope of finding some of the Queen's friends^ who might bi 
driven to seek my skill in chirui^ery. I therefore could not oisan 
him safety with me ; but I bethink me of a worthy and charitable lady 
vrho is ftiniished with all aooommodations, and who would be prouc 
to give him protection. May I mention the widow of good old Mas 
ter Menzies, who mad€ so much fiime and money by his skill in cut 
tUng not only weapons of war but chiruigical in^uments ?" 

<* An excellent worthy woman," said the Baron, " and rich vrithal 
She is, I believe, of better lineage than her husband was ; yet d» 
disdains not to ccmtinue his buiriness^ through his workmoi, and to 
keep up his ancient credit as a grinder in iron. Hie thee, good doc 
tor, and make arrangements with all speed, for I shall not be at east 
till poor Patrick ia removed to a comfortable and safe dwelling." 

The doctfMT found the widow in all respects agreeaUe— Jiay, eage; 
to receive Master Patrick under her roof^ " not imly,*' as she said 
*< because of the honour it conferred on her humble dwelling, bu 
because of the afTet^on which she, in common with every body, bor 
him :'' — and accordingly, under doud of night, the young Master wa, 
unconsdoudy conveyed to the richly furnished and conmiodious man 
sion of Mrs Menzies. The strictest secresy was enjoined and pro 
mised. '* Indeed," said the old lady, '* I cannot even acquaint m; 
daughter Martha, for she, poor girl, is so unwell that she will no 
listen to any thing. And it has occurred to me, doctor, as being ii 
some degree fortunate that j-our presence should be required here 
for I wish to consult with you about my daughter's present unhapp; 
state. She does not eat as much as would serve a sparrow, but li« 
tOB^ng a-bed all day, fetching heavy sighs, and moaning in a mos 
pitiful manner. I sent for Mrs Ogilvie of the Boer's Head, who ii 
MidUed in all sorts of oomplainls, bvL\.]AAX\)iQak^>M \«iN. V^« ^revaile< 
An io take one single cup of Vier ve^cXs^e ^dX^i^^'' 
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*' I alwa)^ supix)sed Mrs Martha to be a sensible girl,** said the 
doctor, '* and now I know it. These vegetable waters, my good ladj;, . 
are nothing but a devilish compound of treacle and poisonous roots, . 
•nough to sicken a dJtomedary, let alone a Christian. What, indeed, 
can Mrs Ogilvie know of the noble arts of Physic and Chirur-. 
gery ? Only let me see the young lady, and I will administer such 
medicaments, as will, under Heaven's blessing, restore her to her 
wonted lustihood." 

'* If she would only take them," sighed the mother *, *< but, alas, doc^ 
tar, I fear me you would not commend her good sense, did you hear 
her foolish and inappropriate conversation, and see the manner in 
which she sometimes behaves. Indeed, I often think that, .the late 
unhappy battle has turned her head* 3he is ever inquiring about it, 
and takes no thought of household matters. Nay, she would be out 
one momingt to search for tl^e dead, as she said, and she talked so 
wfldly that I was obliged to make fast the door of her chamber. And 
when I havfr found her weeping, and asked her why she did so, she 
has answered, * Is it not enough to make all people weep, to think of 
fiither fighting against son 1' — and then she would say, that all her 
tears could not wash out the dear blood that was shed at Langside.*' 

<• The case is not a little alarming," said the doctor, putting on 
<Hie of his foreboding looks ; ** yet I would fain comfort myself witli 
the hope, that the poor young lady is not entirely crazed, and that 
proper treatment may yet bring her into her right judgment. Lead 
me to her incontinently, good Mrs Menzics, for I doubt she is in a 
critical situation." 

Martha was sitting by the bed side, in a languishing and disconso- 
kite posture, as her mother ushered in worthy Dr Maodutch. She 
little expected the visit of a physician, and still less wished it ', for her 
trouble was beyond the reach of doctors and drugs. 

''Here, Martha, I have brought you our excellent friend Dr 
Maodutch, to inquire into your state," said the mother. 

*< How is my fair young lady?" was the salutation of the good 
natured leech. 

« I am well — quite well — ^indeed, I am," said Martha, for the ap- 
pearance of the doctor merely annoyed her. 

" You look, it is true, in lusty health," was the answer, " and are 
in no measure emadated ; yet, my good young lady, these are but 
deceiving symptoms, and not at all to be trusted. Your worthy 
mother informs me that you are ailing: what is it you com- 
plain of?" 

** I complain of nothing, doctor,— of nothing," she added, weep- 
gin, "but a wretched world — awor\d£uV\ o£s\,nlfe»»!\cs'^^^a^^\» 
— -iKbere worth perishes, and hope is evet VAja^t^— vi\v«t^ '^^^^ 
'^ 2 I. 
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makes Right, and love, and truth, and honour, are trampled to the 
dust — ^where father fights against son, and the best Uood of all the 
land is shed like inrater.*' 

'* True, lady, vre must all lament the late unhappy struggle, by 
which I mj'self have been greatly embarrassed ; but now that Mary, 
umquhile Queen, has fled to England, we may look for peaceful and 
happy days." 

** You may — /never can ; for that which made life sweet to me, 
\nd the earth beautiful, is for ever lost, and no hope— no wish — re- 
mains to my poor fancy, except the grave.'* 

The doctor now began to be assured that his patient's head was af- 
fected. " Suffer me, my dear young lady," he said, ** to feel your 
pulse. Ay,— It is rather feverish, and we must phlebotomize. 
Where lies your chief ailment?" 

Martha almost instinctively pressed her hand on her heart, while 
the doctor, unseen by her, touched his forehead significantly with his 
finger. At this last sign, the poor mother fell a crying. " O Martha, 
love ! what makes you lose your senses, and speak in that way ? will 
you break my heart altogether ! And what makes that weary battle 
afflict you so ? You have lost no friend, and had no hand in it If 
you had been cut on the head, you might have had some cause for 
raving, as poor Master Patrick is doing" — 

** Hush !" said tho Doctor, holding out his hand, and the old lady 
checked herself instantaneously. But a name had struck the ear of 
Martha,'too'deeply cherished to pass unnoticed. 

** Master Patrick!" she exclaimed, rising eagerly from her seat, 
— " What said you of the young Master Elphinslon ? — Is he not 
lost — slain — dead? Or, — O merciful God!-^oes he yet live and 
breathe V* 

" The young Master Patrick," stammered out the d<x±or, " is a 
gentleman of whom, my good young lady, it would be indecorous — 
I mean imprudent, to speak, seeing tliat his worthy father, the 
Baron"— 

"He lives!" interrupted Martha. '* Say that he lives, or my 
heart will burst!" 

" That the young master lives," returned the doctor, " may be 
predicated or indeed afiirmed, without breaking faith, or sa}1ng in 
what lady's house he lives, or what learned chirurgeon has been in- 
trusted with his critical case." 

" Enough — he lives," murmured Martha, sinking back into her 

chair, while her fece, which before was highly flushed, became 

deadly pale. ** But he is wounded," she added, recovering henelf, 

after a pause — " dying, perhaps — I know it all — and under j/our care, 

doctor, I can see that— but m what bd^'s house? Is it indeed ao? 
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!ere? within thex walis? Do I guess aright, or is my heed iii truth 

eranged ?" 

" Who could have told you ?" said the simple chirurgeon. ** I am 
ure unless your mother has" — 

** Nay, doctor," said the old lady, ** blame me not, for unless it was 
yourself even now, 1 am sure — But, in truth, we have nothing to 
fear from Martha, and if it gives her comfort to know that young 
Master Patrick is under this roof, why should we withhold it?** 

*' Why, indeed, dearest mother ?*' said Martha, sinking into her 
arms, and giving vent to her feelings in a flood of tears. " Leave 
me,'* she added, *< leave me for a little, until this foolish weakness is 
over. Master Patrick, you know, was an old friend — an acquaintance, 
whom we all thought lost, and blame me not if I should be moved 
to hear of his safety. Leave me for a little, that I may compose my- 
self.*' 

Scarcely had the mother and phj^cian left the apartment — scarcely 
had the door dosed upon them, ere Martha was on her knees, breath- 
ing a silent but heartfelt thanksgiving to Heaven, for restoring to this 
wfMrid of hope him upon whom all her happiness rested. She rose 
from her devotion with calm and elevated feelings, and proceeded to 
dress herself in simple attire. ** I will attend him," she said to her- 
self, '<and administer to his wants; for what hand but mine should 
soothe his aching head ?'* 

The young Master Elphinston had not had a conscious moment 
from the time he had been brought under the roof of Mrs Mendes. 
The fever which had seized his brain was at its height, and he con- 
tinued to rave as if he were still in the midst of the battle. But 
trhen Martha entered his apartment, and knelt by his bedside, he 
became suddenly silent, and gazed earnestly at her. " Do you know 
me. Master Patrick?** she whispered tenderly, as she parted the 
raven locks that hung dishevelled over his burning brow. 

** I know you,** said the young man. " You are a vision 
from heaven of my own Martha, come to mock me when the battle's 
lost But do not leave me, for even in dreams, and on the bloody 
field, would I see that sweet face l" 

'* O Patrick I this is no dream — ^no vision ! You have been sorely 
wounded, and now lie in safety under my mother*s roof.'* 

'* Ayt we fought it bravely — ^inch by inch. But where*s the traitor 
brother? Has he escaped the sword? Down with the bayard — 
butard in body and soul ! And <Ae— our Queen ! whither doth the 
flyf Are ye men, that ye would hunt the stricken deer ? O, shame 
on yoaft recreant souls ! One bold struggle yet, my noble fellows, 
and th^day is ours ! Cowards I Do you shrink before these rcbeb ? 
FoDoir me ! The Queen — the Queen l'* 
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" Alas, his mind still lingers in the giddy light,** said the mother. 
** Speak to him, Martha, of home.** 

Bat Martha could not speak ; her heart was swelling, and she ^-as 
obliged to bury her face in the clothes, and sob aloud. 

*»Who weeps?*' continued the young master "Is it thee, 
Martha, my own love? You were ever tender-hearted, and well 
may weep, to see the banner of our Queen stricken in the dust. To 
horse ! Did I not say I would save her ? Hal my father 1 why do 
you hold my arm ? I dare not strike thee — nor curse thee — ^but let 
me away 1 Would you hare me play lagger in the fight, old man, 
and stain your family scutcheon ? It must not be — let me aff! 
Who is this that dares to hold me down ? Knave ! Ruffiaii ! who 
are 5T)u ?*' 

" Your very good friend, Dr Macdutch, Master Patrick,'* said 
the doctor, who was exeiling himself strenuoudy to keep the young 
msn in bed. 

" Macdutch ! Ha, ha, ha ! That is good. How goes your mar- 
ket, doctor? Do you still poison as well as ever? Who is so fortunate 
as to bb your gravedigger ? What are your burial chai^^es? Have 
you brought the coffin with you ? Don't pinch it — who cares for 
"fir? — give the poor creature dbow-room; *tis all he will ever re- 
^jp&re, siAoe y^vt have relieved iiim of his complaints. A fee ? You 
^ will find it in his denched fist It wont open without the knife. 
Bravely dcme ! What signify the fingers and thumbs of a dead man ? 
But the teeth! — secure the teeth, doctor: they go for something, 
and, to speak truth, you have need of a few yourself. Hollo ! Have 
you got a wife ? Is she good at the needle, for she will be kept busy 
with shrouds." 

** This, dear Master Patrick,** said the doctor, somewhat mortified, 
"is good Mrs Menzies, in whose house you are, and this is her 
daughter, Mrs Martha.'* 

^Martha!** echoed Patrick, sinking back in feebleness upon his 
couch, for his fits of raving were but of short duraticm ; ** Martha! 
I loiow it all. She is dead, for the doctor has been here, and I have 
leen her vision. Then, what have I to live for, since love and glory 
have departed from this earth. Come again, sweet vision ! and hang 
over me in my dreams." And tlius murmuring, he gra<Jually 
fell into a slumber. 

Two or three days passed over in this state, during which Martha 

was unwearied in her attendance at the sick bed of the young Master. 

In the evenings, the baron regularly visited his son, and spent sevexal 

houn in his presence, for Patrick, ^VKoMgh. he may have offended by 

eaptmdng the oanse of Q^iBon Mary , Vuy^ ^V ^ci»%\^«K3v>^<& ^sh^s&svu 

«/■ Ms faikLei. At length ilitt danfeftt oi JiJoa Un<« vn» w w»sKwi.>j ^ 
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vigorous constitution, and the young Master became gradually con- 
scious of his situation. 1 1 was to him a delightful feeling to fmd himself 
tended by the one whom he loved best, and though weak and emaci- 
ated, never had he experienced so much calm bliss as during the 
days of his convalescence. " For such a nurse," he said ** it is 
worth being unwell. And, O Martha 1 when I am &irly better, 
my first care will be to make you mine for ever. You fear my 
fiither ; but he is too deeply interested in me, to stand in the way of 
my happness, and were it otherwise, he must now know your excel- 
lence, and be proud to call you his daughter." 

It was after a week or two had elapsed, and Patrick was so far re- 
covered as to be able to walk about, although he still confined him- 
self to the house, tliat the Baron Elphinston requested a private iu. 
terview with Dr Macdutch. " I have sent for you, good doctor," 
he said, *^ in order to express my satisfaction at the attention you 
have paid poor Patrick during his severe illness, and the fidelity with 
which you have otherwise conducted yourself. This is but a poor re- 
compense for your services," he added, placing a purse in the doc- 
tor's hand. ** Nay, put it up. It was not on that account alone, that 
1 sent for you. What I wished to consult you about was another 
matter. During the height of Patrick's fever, he repeatedly made 
use of expressions by which I could discern that he was deeply at- 
tached to the daughter of Mrs Menzies, and indeed he has himself 
this morning stated so to me, and implored my sanction to their union. 
At another time, and under other circumstances, I might have 
stroBgly objected to such a union ; but Patrick's happiness, I see, so 
much depends on its accomplishment. Chat I cannot refuse his request, I 
especially now that Heaven has so mercifully restored him to me. 
Besides, I have had occasion to admire the conduct of the young lady 
during his long ilbiess, and if she may not be, in point of lineage, a 
proper match to the young Master of Elphinslon, she is in every 
Qther respect all that I could wish. Even in lineage, she is not al- 
together deficient, for, as you may be aware, she is well connected by 
the female side, and — ^what perhaps you may think of more conse- 
quence, in these troublous times, to the younger son of a poor baron 
— fihe is possessed, I am given to understand, of a very handsome 
dowry." 

•* My lord," said the doctor, " it gives me great satisfaction to know 
that you are inclined to sanction the espousals of Master Patrick and 
Mrs Martha ; for a more worthy and deserving young lady is not to 
be found in the kingdom ; and as you well remark, she has a heavy 
tocher of her own — a pretty pemiy, believe me. " 

"Good Master John Kiiox," \n\,eYYU)^\.fe^V\\^VMwv,^''\s3es.Nsfc«^ 
exerting himself stoutly with the Regenl \o ^t^xsix^i ^^^vimiw^ \s<asv>^ 

2l3 
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» 

of the Queen's friends. By his intercession, the Hamfltons have 
been reprieved from the death of traitors^ and to his kindness I owe 
a manumission which I received yesterday of Patrick's attainder, 
in consideration, as it stated, of his youth and of his fiuher's services 
in the right cause. Patrick is therefore now at liberty ; and I have 
been thinking that, in the event of his marriage, he might take 
possession of the small estate of Polmadie, which his mother by will 
has left him. As to the young Iady*s mother, I have not yet con- 
sulted with her qn the matter, but I doubt she will be very un- 
willing to part with her daughter, seeing that none other of the 
Ihmily remains." 

** She will indeed be very lonely, my lord," said the doctor, *< and 
of that I have been led to speak with her very frequently in private, 
when I observed the attachment of Master Patrick and Mrs 
Martha." 

" So — so," said the baron, smiling, »* you have been already con- 
doling with the^vidowonthe subject, and you could not do less surely, 
doctor, than offer to cherish and comfort her in her apprehended 
loneliness, by taking her to wife.*' 

" I will not deny, my lord, that some such miderstanding may 
exist between us,'* said the doctor, blushing as deeply as a bachelor 
of fifty could blush. 

** Then all is well, — and we shall make two weddings of it at once, 
my old buck \" said the baron, poking the sides of the confused doc- 
tor with humorous glee. 

The marriages, however, did not take place at the same time. The 
young Master and the fair Martha were first espoused, and great 
was the rejoicing of the whole barony ; for, in addition to the usual 
excitement of a marriage, the people were delighted at the restora- 
tion of their fiivourite, whom they had accounted lost, and at his union 
with one of their own native children. Rut great as was the rejoic- 
ing on this occasion, it did not equal the uproar which took place, 
six weeks afterwards, when worthy Dr Maodutch was united to 
widow Menzies. Every fire-arm was then in requisation to welcome 
the auspicious mom; mummeries, in which the cutlers pla)ed a dis- 
tinguished part, were enacted on the streets ; and the walls of the 
Boar's Head shook with dancing and revelry for three successive 
nights. 
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INFANCY.* 



Dans )'aIcAr« tombre, 
Prte dVo humble antel, 
L'enfuit dort k I'ombre 

Da lit maternel. 
Tandit qa'il repose, 
Sa paapi&re rose^ 
Pour la terra close, 

S'onrre pour le c'lel. 

n fait bien des r£res. 
II roit par momens 
Le sable des graves 

Pletn de diamans, 
Des soleils de flammes, 
Et de belles dames. 
Qui portent des amen 

Dans lenrs bras chnrmans. 

Songe qui I'enchante ( 
n Toit des ruisHeaux. 
Une roix qui ohante 

Sort du fond des eanx. 
Ses Roeurs sont plus belies 
Son pire est pr&s d'elles. 
Sa mire a des ailcs 

Comme ies oiseaux. 

n Toit mille choses 
Plus belles encor; 
Des lis et des roses 

Plein le corridor*, 
Dsa lacs de d^lice 
Oil le poisson glisse, 
Oil I'onde se plisse 

A des roseaux d'or I 

Enfant, rire enoore 1 
Dors, A mes amoum ! 
Ta jeune ame ignore 

Oil s'en ront tes jours. 
Comme one algue morte 
Tu vas, que tMmporte ! 
Le courant t'eniporte, 

Mais tu dors tnnjonrs ! 

Sans soloi sans dtude, 
Tu dors en chemin ; 
Et rinquietude 

A la froide main, 
De son ongle aride. 
Son ton front Candida 
Qui n'a point de ride, 

N'ecrit pas : Demain ! 



In the doaky emirt. 
Near the alar laid. 
Sleep* the child in shadoir 

Of his raoth*r*a bed i 
Softly he repoees, 
And his lids of roses. 
Closed to earth, uncloses 

On the hearen o'erhead. 

Many a dream is with him t 
Fresh from fiairy land. 
Spangled o'er with diamonds 

Seems the ooean sand; 
Suns are gleaming there. 
Troops of ladies fair 
Souls of infants bear 

In their charming hand 

O ! enchanting Tision ! 
Lo, a rill op-springs. 
And, from out its bosom 

Comes a Toioe that sings. 
Lovelier there appear 
Sire and slstere dear, 
WMle his mother near. 

Plumes her iww*bom wiugs. 

But a brighter vision 
Yet his eyes behold ; 
Roses all, and lilies. 

Every path enfold ; 
Lakes in shadow sleeping, 
Silver fishes leaping, 
And the waters ereeplng. 

Through the neds of gold. 

Slumber on, aweet Infaat, 

Slumber peaeefnlly ; 

Thy young soul yet knows not 

What thy lot may be. 
Like dead leaves that aweep 
Down the stormy deep. 
Thou art borne in sleep, 

What is all to thee? 

Thou canst alnmber by the way ; 

Thou hast learnt to borrow 

Nought from study, nought from rcte ; 

The cold hand of sorrow. 
On thy brow unwrinkled yet. 
Where young truth and candour sit. 
Ne'er with nigged nail hath writ 



»• origittMl French of this fine pi.?ce is by ViotOi Hugo. Uov ^3Mi "tft^Si*^ t«w'». '^^^^'^ 
«/ to the Foreign QnarteHy Review. 
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U doit, ianeoeneel 
iiM ui(ca Mfcim 
(2iii Mvent d'aranee 

L« tort det hajB«ins, 
L« Toytuit Mns •»«», 
Sans pew, sans alanoes, 
Baisant area lannaa 

8aa patitaa mains. 

Leurs lirres efflearent 
Se« l^rrM de mioU 
L'anfantToitquMlt pleurent* 

Btd'it: Gabriel! 
Mats I'ange le louche, 
Bt ber^ant aa eoaehe, 
Un doigt sar sa bonche 

l>Te I'aatre an ciel I 



Inaoeent ! tboa sleepest — 
See Um hearenljr band. 
Who Cdraknow the trials 

That for man are planned; 
Seeing hiat anarised, 
Unfearing, Bnalamed, 
With their tears hare warmed 

His onconscioaa hand. 

Angels, horering o'er hint. 
Kiss him where he lies. 
Hark ! he sees them weeping, 

* Gabriel !' he criea ; 
* Hnsh r the angel aajrs. 
On his lip he lajrs 
One finger, one displays 

His native skiea. 



STANZAS 



TO 



Mv gentle girl, tny fondest prayers 
Avert from ill thy simple breast. 

And free from evils, ails, and carf .<«, 
May all its wiaheft tend to re&t. 

May the soft sunshine of the soul. 
The soothing calm, by nature given, 

Be thine, that *neath its mild control. 
Thou lire a favoured child of heaven ! 

Thy open brow untouched by care. 
Thy beaming eye so mild and meek. 

The ringlets of thine auburn hair. 
That fall to hide the vermeil cheek : 

Speak— thou art fair! and all that love 
Could wish a gentle maid to be,— 

With face— «ach tender thought to move. 
And form— to claim a bended knee. 



Thou art thine own reward— soft Peace, 
And Love and Joy must dwell with tliee^ 

Thy heritage, till life shall cease, 
Thy passport to eternity. 

Adieu, fair girl! 'twere vain to bless, 
Or call lor blessings on thy Jotj 

Uod waCcheth oVr thy happiness,— 
'J h«)u art not— canst not be furgoti 



H. M. 



THE THREE WESTMINSTER BOYS* 

BY MRS J0UX8TONB. 

Thx Magic Lantern, which belonged to Mr Dodsley, was elegantly 
and ingeniously formed. He chose to exhibit its w(»nders himself; 
and story, and picture, aiding and illustrating each other, agreeably 
occupied several nights of the round table. 

**Feep, and teU us what you see, Charles,'* said the reverend 
showman to our old friend Charles Herbert.^*' An old building, 
forms, desks, a lofty large room, many boys and youths, and three 
apart and prominent"— "Let me look,'* cried Sophia,—" Westminster 
school, I declare ! and those three boys ! — one very noble and grace- 
ful; the next dark» thoughtful, resolute, with keen eyes, and com- 
pressed lips ; and the third — O ! how gently, yet brightly he smiles, 
dear bashful boy, as his dark, bold companion extends his arm, ha- 
ranguing and pointing forward to some high distant object I A picture 
is it,-4i figure in state robes? — or is it to the insignia blazoned on 
that desk ? — Nay, I daresay he wishes to be head-master." 

'* Have you all seen the three school-fellows ?*' asked Mr Dodsley ; 
" look at them well, for here they part on the path of life, never to 
meet again. Presto! change:— What see you now, Sophia?" — 
*' Still the dark stem youth, and the gentle timid one :— they are 
older now, but I know them well. The noble-looking boy has dis- 
appeared. The scene seems chambers in the temple. Through an 
open window I have a glimpse of gardens: piles of huge books 
are lying on tables, floors, and shelves. The dark resolute youth 
pores on a black letter folio, and makes as it were notes or extracts. 
The other leans by the window, gazing over the gardens, a small 
open volume fluttering in his relaxed hand. Ha! I read on it 
' Thomson's Seasons.' " — " Yes, Sophia, your gentle law-student is 
an idle rogue ; he has been seduced into the ' primrose paths of poesy' 
— ^let us see the result ;— meanwhile here is another picture." — 
*' Beautiful ! beautiful !" cried the admiring girl, " A huige ship !" 
— ** An outward-bound Indiaman," said Mr Dodsley. '* All her 
sails set," continued Sophia. *' How proudly, how statelily she 

* From *< Nights of the Round Table/* the First Series. Tliis piece has 
also appeared in a cheap and excellent periodical conducted at Edinburgh 
by the husband of the authoress, and entitled, ' The Schoolmaster, and 
Edinburgh Weekly Magazine.*' At present we are indebted for our extract 
trt *The Schoolmaster/ but in justice to the work in whicli it originally ap> 
peared, \Ye may state that we had narked the story off for insertion in *The 
Republic* long before *The Schoolmaster* commenced his meritorious la- 
hours. 
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ploughs her vray, breasting the waters like a swan. And there, on 
her deck, that noble gentleman, the third Westminster boy, — 
and yet not he, — ^walking so proudly as if in accordance with the 
majestic motion of the brave ship. I am glad to meet him again : 
—and all those military attendants— the gaudily dressed musical band, 
— the plumed officers,— and he the centre of all ! What a great man 
he must be, and how well honour becomes him !" 

** Shall we follow his progress to the East, or return to }onder 
gloomy, sombre chamber in the temple ?" — " Both," cried several 
}'Oung eager voices *, " we must trace them all,— all the three school- 
fellows." 

The next view was of a large Oriental dty, its architectural splen^ 
door and magnificence of ouUine glittering in the dazzling, but un- 
certain brilliance of the morning sun ; domes and minarets, Maho- 
medan mosques, and Indian pagodas, fountains, and palaces, and 
stately dwellings, sparkling in the out- pouring of the increasing flood 
of intense and golden light Over this scene were grouped and scat- 
tered Mussulmans, Arab warriors. Brahmins, and Sepo}S, — all iii di- 
versified and picturesque costumes,— ornamented palanquins, Euro- 
pean officers richly dressed, and mounted on beautiful horses ; ele- 
phants prancing in their splendid trappings ; females and children, 
their dark skins and alky hair, and large black eyes, contrasting with 
their white and gaudily spangled dresses *, dancing girls, and mnra- 
I bouts,— all, in short, that could compose a picture of Oriental beauty 
and splendour ; and that princely man, now of middle age, on the 
large white elephant, still the centre of all. 

The scene changed slightly, and discovered the interior of the mag- 
nificent saloon of a rei^dence that appeared royal, where the noble 
figure, whom Sophia still declared the third boy of Westminster 
school, received, in Oriental state, homage^ paid with the lowliest 
prostrations of the East, from a long train of nawaubs, rajahs, and 
envoj^s, iUustrious captives or princely tributaries, whom his policy or 
his prowess had subdued to the dominion of England. Royal and 
magnificent was all about him ; his aspect grave, dignified, and elate, 
his step and air majestic ; yet the shadow of deep, anxious thought, 
of heart-struck care, at times darkened his embrowned visage. 
Whence thai had fled the generous, sunny, open smile, that light- 
ened the grey walls of Westminster school ? — ^the noble, free expres- 
sion of the younger man, who so proudly trode ^e deck of the out- 
vrard-bound Indiamaii ? 

** Alas ! what changer' said Sopliia ; " I almost dread, yet long to 
follow him ferther." 

Dim, troubled, misty scenes next flitted by ; battles hid in smoke 
andobscanty; the wide plain of Hindostan flooded or desolate,— 
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naked huddled millions, — signs of disaster, famine, and misery ; and 
in the foreground still that princely man, his features ploughed with 
oare^ knitting his brows in tierce anger and disdain, stamping on the 
ground, while his eastern slaves cowered around him, as he hastily 
perused letters and despatches, his English secretary, attendants, and 
aidSi^le-camp standing back, anxiously scanning his looks, and read- 
ing his troubled mind in his working and eloquent features. 

This scene passed, and he was next seen in an English ship, more 
stately if possible than the former vessel* freighted with all the rich 
and rare productions of the East ; but the bright look had waxed 
dim, the buoyant spirit of the outward-bound voyager was now heavy 
and slow. Anon, and he lay reclined on a couch on the deck, under 
a silken and gold awning. A ph}'8ician felt his purse ; black servants 
in splendid costumes fanned him ; others approached with profound 
salams, bearing perfumes, and offering service, as they might have 
done to a divinity. Indifferent to all, his eye remained riveted on 
one paper, on a few cabalistic words, which, like the danmed blood, 
spot on the hand of Lady Macbeth, would not out, could not sweeten. 

** Turn we again to England,*' said Mr Dodsley, shifting the 
scene, ** to our stem, ambitious, iron-minded man, of inyincible pur- 
pose, of unconquerable perseverance, and, let me add, of strong intel- 
lect, and yet stronger ambition ; — there you see him» the slough of 
the temple cast, in the king's bench, in the court of chancery, in 
the commons* house of parliament, every enei^y of his mind in per- 
petual activity, already surrounded by satellites, the ministers or 
slaves of his will, subdued by that mighty and resistless will to its 
own purposes of selfish aggrandizement, of intrigue and political am- 
bition, and, it may occasionally be, of pure patriotism. And now 
every obstacle overcome, undermined, or boldly trampled under foot, 
see him make one grand spring to reach the height at which every 
act of his life has aimed ; while all men, the stronger as well as the 
feebler spirits, give way to his resistless progress, or cheer him on to 
the spot where lie the coveted rich robes, the patents, and the purses, 
and by these the mighty insignia of the lord high chancellor of 
England." 

" I begin to long for a glimpse of our gentle boy now," said Sophia, 
" dreaming over his * Thomson's Seasons.' Has he been borne down 
by the torrent which has carried his bold and daring companion sa 
high and far ? — Our gentle interesting boy ! — ^has he been cast away 
like a weed, or has he cast away himself?'* — ** You shall judge," said 

Mr Dodsley, — " Here is our lost one ^ And there he was, the 

very boy, developed in the thin, melancholy, woe-wom man, sitting 
lonely on a tombstone, under the elms of a country church-}'ard.— 
" He is curate of that church," said Sophia ; ** and I daresay he has 
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lost his wife or his child. How refined and how expressive are Ids 
faded features ; a look of meek resignation, stealing over the traces of 
some deep mysterious affliction.'* 

'* He never was in orders, nor yet had wife or child, my ^rightly 
guesser," said Mr Dodsley. *< Mental blight, dark and fearM trial, 
and the utter desolation of worldly prospects, have all passed over 
him ; but he is, as you see, better now, — ^there is even an occasional 
flash of humour kindling over those placid features, — of which, how- 
ever, gentle kindness, deep^ holy submission, is the fixed and habitwd 
expression.*' 

** It makes my heart ache to see him so far thrown out," sdd So- 
phia; **for even at Westminster I liked him best."—** He was my 
boy too," cried Fanny. This was not quite correct, for Sophia had 
expressed strong sympathy with the *' noble boy," as she called him, 
and great admiration of the Oriental Vice-king ; but Mr Dodsley 
accepted her own interpretation of her altered feelings, and said ** He 
was * a stricken deer that left the herd ' — ^nor was he free from, blame ; 
but his dark hour is past. Shall we foUow him to his humble abode, 
not &r from those church-yard elms, or return to those scenes of 
splendour, of grandeur, of substantial wealth, of real power, in which 
his early compeers preside, guiding or wielding the energies and the 
destinies of nations ?" 

« FoUow him, sir," said Sophia ; and the boys, though anxious for 
more stirring pictures of life, politely yielded to her wish. The 
quickly shifting scenes exhibited a dull, dingy, and even mean-look- 
ing house, in the centre of a small fifth-rate market town, and again 
a low-roofed parlour in that house, very plainly furnished with things 
neither fine nor new, and still less fashionable. Here sat an elderiy, 
but comely gentlewoman knitting \ and before her stood a plain tea 
equipage, waiting, as the next scene showed, the arrival of the loiterer 
under the church-yard elms, whom she seemed to welcome with the 
placid smile of long-tried afiTection. This scene looked brighter than 
the former. The old window curtain was let down, the old sofa 
wheeled in, the tea-kettle was steaming, — and it was singing also, no 
doubt, if pictures could give out sounds \ the shadows of a blazing 
fire of wood were dancing and quivering on walls and roof, and shin- 
ing on all the polished sur&ces of the furniture ; and a couple of hares 
at a touch were seen in another scene, leaping from a box. They 
gamboled and wheeled on the well-brushed carpet, their benevolent 
master imd protector looking on their sporis, and caracoles, and gam- 
bades, with pleased, afi*ectionate, and even interested eyes. 

** How lively those scenes— they are nature itself, Mr Doddey," 
sud Miss Jane Harding — *' Your magic lantern is the finest mimic 
representation of life I ever saw." 
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*< I know whereabouts we are now,** cried Sophia, in a low, earnest, 
yet delighted tone of voice. <* Olney \ Cowper ! Mrs Unwin ! — Ah ! 
sulky Tiney, and Mistress Bess the vaulter !**.^< Let me see, let me 
see," cried the younger children; and Sophia had now a much 
stronger object of interest than the pictured scene« which she left to 
Fanny and Charles, and the other little ones. 

<* But the studious, thoughtful youth, who pored over the folio in 
the temple,*' she cried, ** the dark-browed, stem man of the chan- 
cery court, Cowper 's early friend— who was he?" 

<* Edward Thurlow, lord high chancellor of England."— <* And 
that other boy— .the noble boy^the Westminster scholar ?" said Sophia. 

« Warren Hastings, govemor^general of India. These three 
youths started from the same point In birth, Cowper was certainly 
the most distinguished of the three ; — of their respective talents we 
will now speak — great men they all were — good men too, let us hope. 
The lot was cast into the lap. All started for the prize:— by routes 
how diflerent did each gain the appointed place where all human 
travellers meet! What then were their gains ?•— which was hap- 
piest in his course of life ?— But we must follow them farther ; true 
is the Italian proverb, which says that no man can be pronounced 
happy till he is dead I Which of the three Westminster bo}'s be- 
came the best man? Which most nobly fidfilled his duties to his 
God, his country, and his kind ? Which — ^now that they all are gone 
to their reward — enjoys the widest, the purest, the highest &me ? 
Which remains the best model to the youth of England ? — Not one 
of the three &ultless, without doubt ; but which of these three great 
men comes nearest the mark at w^ch you, my boys, would aim ?" 

'* I suppose lord Thurlow was chancellor before Henry YII.'s 
time," said Fanny Herbert; and Charles added in explanation, **Our 
history of England only begins then, so we dcm't know lord Thur- 
low. Sir Thomas More, you remember, Fanny ? — he was a merry, 
kind man, that chancellor." 

** Your history goes back to a decently remote period,'' said Mr 
Dodsley, smiling at the observation of the ^oung historians. ** Lord 
Thurlow held this high office at a very recent date, in the reign of 
George III., at the same time that Mr Hastings exercised the mighty 
government of the East, and Mr Cowper lived in neglect, and ob- 
scurity, composing his poetry." 

** If we were to judge by our little audience," said Mrs Herbert, 
'* one of your questions, nay, perhaps two, are already answered. The 
modest poet, living apart in that nameless obscurity, already ei\jo}'s 
not only a higher, but a more universal fame than either of his youth- 
ful compeers. All our good little folks here know him, less or more, 
in his daily life, as well as in his beautiful verse ; they read him, 
IV, ^^ 
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and quote him, and love him, and, by daily draughts from his stores 
of vrisdom and of love, nourish their moral and intellectual nature 
to a strength and stature it might never otherwise have attained." 

** I fear you are a oonfirmed Cowperite," said Miss Harding, to 
her sister. ** But what say you, young gentleman ?'* 

** Hastings for me !'* cried Mr Frank Consadine, the Irish youtli. 
''Hastings, prince and oonquerorl'*— " Andfor me the woolsack," 
cried George Herbert. <* I ^vould rather, I think, just now, but I 
may change my mind, be high chancellor of England, than Eng- 
land's sovereign ; to the one a prince is bom, the other a man must 
achieve.** 

*' If,*' said Norman Gordon, tha Scottish youth, ** one could bean 
Eastern vice-king, or English chancellor, and author of the * Task * 
at the same time, one would be at no loss to decide ;" and he half- 
laughed at the profound silliness of his own cautious conclusion. 

" You would unite impossibilities, Mr Norman,'* said the curate. 
*'Cowper*s poetry required not only an original cast or bias of mind, 
but a preparatory course of life, and a mental discipline quite pecu- 
liar — ^very different, indeed, from that of a lawyer and politician, or 
Eastern legislator and conqueror. We must take our three school- 
boys and men exactiy as we find them ; and determine the daims, 
and estimate the happiness of each on his own merits, nor think of 
what might have been.** 

The younger children liked pictures better than discussion, so the 
whole group solicited Mr Dodsley to proceed with his exhibition, 
which he did, still adhering to the original idea. 

" To afford you wider grounds for forming your opinions, my lit- 
tie friends, you shall see each of our heroes by his own fireside, and 
also in more active and distinguished scenes. This first, is the lords* 
house of -parliament, solemn and antique, with its Gothic, tag-rag 
decorations. 

<* It is the day of a trial. These are the peers of Britain,— 
yonder the judges and prelates of the land, — there some of the young 
princes of the blood-royal, honoured in being created members of 
this house. Taken all in all, the scene before you represents the 
most august tribunal in the world \ and before that tribunal is ar- 
raigned Warren Hastings, the victim of a triumphant faction, the 
object of much ignorant clamour, and of popular hatred, which one 
can yet hardly condemn, as it sprang firom the best feelings of hu- 
manity. You see the long perspective of council, and clerks, and 
ushers, and reporters. That is Burke, who, with the lightnings of his 
eloquence, blights and withers the once flourishing and princely 
Hastings, And there stands Sheridan, ready to pounce on his vie- 
tim, — to hold up the proud>m\nded 'vke-VAivg to the abhorrence and 
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execration of the world, as a monster of rapacity, cruelty, ahd tyranny, 
swollen with wealth and bloated with crime, the desolator of the fair- 
est portion of the east, the wholesale, cold-blooded murderer of mil- 
lions of Asiatics. 

*< The partisan orator may be half-oonscious of the falsehood of many 
of his representations, and entirely so of their artificial gloss and 
high-colouring ; but candour and truth are not the object of the party 
man ; he vehemently proceeds in his statements, boldly makes his 
charges, and eloquently supports them. 

*' We shall now presume the house adjourned, and follow Hastings 
to his retirement Where now, Sophia, is the gay Westminster boy, 
the gallant, ambitious, high-minded statesman and soldier of the 
east? Can you trace him in that sallow, drooping, arraigned 
criminal, whose spirit is chafed almost to madness. In public he folds 
up his arms in self-supporting disdain \ he tries to smooth his care- 
worn brow, and to teach his quivering lip to curl in contempt of his 
open accusers, and more rancorous secret enemies. But, alas ! con- 
tempt and disdain of our fellow-men are not calm, much less are they ^ 
happy feelings. The persecuted, if not yet degraded mani is sick at 
his very soul *, his heart is bursting with the indignant anguish, which 
will break it at last There may have been, and in this still hour of 
self-communion conscience so whispers, things faulty and blame* 
worthy in his bold and illustrious career. Nor is he free of guilt ; for 
his station was one of great difficulty, and loaded with responsibility 
which might make even the strongest and best>-hearted man tremble. 
Images of long-acted, painful scenes rise before him in his solitude ; 
actions justified, in their passing, by the plea of a strong necessity, 
which he dislikes and dreads to think of now. And here, the world 
shut out, surrounded as he is with all the wealth and luxury of the 
eastern and western hemispheres, the hootings of the London rabble, 
and the hissings of the adder-tongues of his enemies, still ring in his 
ears *, and to these envenomed sounds conscience in his own bosom re- 
turns a faint, yet an undying echo. Perhaps he may wish, in this 
anguished hour^ that his lot, though less splendid, had been more 
safe. 

** To beguile an hour of care he takes up a volume of the poetry of 
his old school- fellow, the lost William Cowper. He has little leisure 
for literature, but a lingering taste remains for what engrossed so 
many of the happy hours of happier da^-s. He turns up one passage 
after another ; and the map and history of Cowper's life lie before 
him. Are his feelings those of pity or of envy ? Probably they are 
a strangely-entangled mixture of both. His eye is riveted on a pas- 
sage in the poem of Expostulation ; he reads on and on ; and, as if 
spell-urged, pronounces aloud, 

2m2 
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< Hast tbon, though suckled at fiair Freedom's breast. 
Exported slavery to the oonqoered East ? 
Palled down the tyrants India served with dread» 
And raised thyself a greater in their stead ? 
Gone thither armed and hungry, returned full. 
Fed from the richest veins of the Mogul, 
A despot big with power, obtained by wealth, 
And ttiat obtained by rapine and by stealth ?* 

** Hastings can read no further. This passage could not, did not apply 
to himself; in his proud integrity of heart he felt assured of this. 
The opinions too were those of ignorance. What could Cowper know 
of the east ? And then he wonders at the latitude of discuaslon, and 
the licentiousness of the press in England. He dips again ; his for- 
tune may be better this time ; for in these rich volumes he peiceives 
that there is much poetic beauty. He is more fortunate now, for he 
opens at the admii'ed description of the coming in of the post How 
fine an opening ; and he reads aloud — 



• Hark ! tta the twanging horn — — 
* * * ♦ 

But oh I the important budget! ushered in 
With such heart-shaking music, who can say 
What are its tidings ?~have our troops awaked ? 
Or do they still, as if with opium drugged, 
Snore to the murmurs of the Atlantic wave ? 
Is India, pbeb? and does she wear her plumed 
And jewelled turban with a smile of peace. 
Or do we grind her still ?' 

** The heart-struck but fascinated reader proceeds on, in spite of 
himself, till he finishes the finest passages of the poem, those which 
unveil the habits and amiable character of his early fHei^d. If there 
were some stir and bitterness in his spirit on the first perusal of o^d- 
sire strictures, that is past now. He lays down the book with a quiet 
sigh ; and, striving to fix his mind upon all that has been most bril- 
liant in his fortunes, can only remember how many years have ehpsed 
rince he was a Westminster school-boy ; and that both he and William 
Cowper have long since passed the meridian of life. 

** Are you not yet tired. Miss Fanny, of gazing on that goi^eous 
bed-chamber,*' said the curate ; " the bed of carved ivory and gold* 
the idlken draperies, and couches of crimson and gold curiously worls. 
ed; the silver-framed mirrors, the rich porcelain vases and fi)ot- 
baths; the splendid toilette, with its jewelled ornaments ; the ivory 
and ebony cabinets, richly inlaid with gold, and in the highest style 
of eastern decoration, exhibiting groups exquisitely executed ; rdi- 
gious processions, festivals, marriages, in short, a series of goi|^eous 
pictures of eastern manners. TVioBe caskfiU on the toilette contain 
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some of the rarest jewels of the east That larg^o emerald is to be 
sent to-morrow moniiiig to a certain lady of questionable fame, but of 
great influence ; for the proud Hastings must stoop to make friends, 
at this crisis, by arts he would once have spumed, and still loathes. 
That gold bed, preserved with such care in his own chamber, is in- 
tended for a gift or tribute to the Queen of England." 

The cliildren were not yet satisfied with gazing ;and Mrs Herbert 
said, ^* I fear, my dears, if thus fascinated .by gnmdeur, you will ill 
bear a transition to the dull, low-roofed parlour at Olney." " No: 
were it a dungeon with such inmates," cried Sophia, resolutely turn- 
ing from the beautiful picture of the interior of Mr Hastings* bed* 
cliamber. — '< Well said, Sophia, if you can stand to it," returned hex 
mother — " But I see Charles and Mr Norman long for another peep 
oflliose Eastern weapons suspended over the chimney." — " That most 
beautiful scimitar, the handle studded and blazing with jewels !" 
cried the peeping boy, — " and those exquisite pistols ! how was it 
possible to paint tliem so tiiily ? And that — Damascus blade, did 
you call it?" 

*' Lest the transition to sad, sombre, puritanic Olney, be too vio- 
lent, we will first, if }ou please, visit the lord chancellor," said Mr 
DodsJey. — ** Presto' there he is at the head of the state council- 
board ; these are his colleagues — his party friends, his rivals, his flat- 
terers, his underminers, ranged on each ^de of him ; and he knows 
them all well : they may injure, but they caimot deceive him. He 
looks grim, and stem, and unhealthy. Even now there is spasm up- 
on him ; a } outh of hard sedentary study, a manhood of incessant la- 
bour, and latterly, a weight of public and of private cares, have 
weighed and broken down lord Thurlow. He looks old before his 
time. His temper, even his friends allow, has become rugged, bois- 
terous, arrogant, — almost brutal. But they know not the secret pangs 
tliat torture him, or they might bear with patience, or pardon with 
gentleness, tlicse fierce ebullitions of rage that will not acknowledge 
sickness nor infirmity. Even in the death-gripe, he will clutch those 
magic seals. But now he presides at that board, where the subject 
of discussion is the glory and safety of the empire, — the weal or wo 
of millions yet unborn. If the feeling of bodily languor for an in- 
stant overpower his intellectual energies, alarmed ambition stings his 
mind into preternatural strength, for he penetrates the arts of a wily 
rival, who, afllcting to acquiesce in his measures, secretly labours to 
thwart them, and to undermine him in the favour and confidence of 
his sovereign. He puts fortli all his strength, tramples the reptile in 
the dust, and seats himself ut tlie head of empire more firmly and 
securely than ever. Is he happy now? He thinks he should be so, 
but he thinks liitle of it ; he has leisure for notliing, heart for no- 

2m 3 
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thing, memory for nothing, save his high functicm, and the arts neces- 
aary to maintain himself in it He has no time, and indeed no ynah 
to ascertain his own state either of body or mind. If he has no 
leisure to attend to his health, how can he be supposed to have time 
for self-exainination, or for serious thought He once had many 
schemes, the growth of his strong and even enlarged mind, for the 
wel&re of the state, and the happiness of his old private friends, — 
but they must be delayed. And now he loses even the wish for their 
accomplishment ; his heart, never either very kind or soft, has be- 
come narrowed as well as callous ; his temper waxes more and more 
hard, and gloomy, and repulsive ; his private friends &U ofi^ dis- 
gusted by his neglect, and surly, arrogant haughtiness. They have no 
longer any common sympathies with Edward, lord Thurlow. He 
stalks through his magnificent house alone ; he writes, rases, bunis, 
knits his brows over communications and despatches which ofDeiaAed 
him, — and many things ofiend him, — ^he sits up half the night 
plunged in business ; the surgeon who of late sleeps in his house ad- 
ministers a sleeping draught, and he will try to obtain a few hours 
of troubled repose. Had pride allowed him, he could almost have 
addressed the obsequious medical man in the well-remembered words 
of Macbeth, — 

* Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased V 

Many, many years ago, he had seen Garrick play that character and 
many others, when William Cowper, of the Inner Temple, was his 
companion to Drury Lane. They had spouted the favourite passa- 
ges together fifty times, after returning home to sup, now in Cow- 
per*s chambers, now in Thuilow's. Of rhetoric and declamalion 
Edward Thurlow was ever an admirer; young Cowper relished more 
the intense passion, or the deep pathos of the scene. 

*' The memory of his old fellow-student and companion had been 
revived on this night, by the arrival of a volume, just published, of 
Cowper's poetry. With a feeling bordering on contempt, Lord 
Thurlow threw it from him unopened. Now another scene of our 
inagic glass, and behold the high chancellor la}-s his throbbing but 
ever dear head on a downy pillow, and sets his alarum^watch to an 
early hour ; for, sick or well, he must be -at Windsor by ten to-mor- 
row. He, however, leaves orders, that at whatever hour his private 
secretary, who is waiting the issue of an important debate in the 
house of commons, shall return, he be admitted to. hfm ;• — ^Lord 
Thurlow has an impression, that, though he may stretch his limbs on 
that bed of state, sleep will not visit him till he learn the fiartune of 
the day — ^heais how the vole has gone. It was a debate on the Afd* 
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an slave-trade. He first inquired the vote— it wis faYourable. He 
rlanoed over the reports of the leading speeches :— the vote was his, 
— but the feeling, the spirit of the night was strongly against him. 
There was the speech of Charles Fox; and he had quoted Cowper ! 
— a beautiful apostrophe to Freedom, cheered by all the members on 
both sides of the house, forced to admire, vote afterwardi as they 
might. 

** Lord Thurlow now sets himself to sleep in good earnest, and his 
stnHig will is omnipotent even here. But o^er the empire of dreams 
the lofd high chancellor had no power,— Fancy is not a ward of chan- 
eery. His visions were gloomy and distempered. His youth, his 
manhood, his present life are ah. fantastically, but vividly blended. 
Sometimes the spirit that haunts him is the Prince of Wales, then it 
becomes Charles Fox, and anon It changes to William Cowper, and 
again back to Fox. But his hour comes, the alarum wakes him, 
and he is almost glad of the relief." 

<* Would you choose to see the chancellor's dressing-room, Fanny, 
and his anti-chamber, and the persons met in levee there, thus early, 
in a chill, foggy, winter's morning ?'* Fanny chose to do so. 

And there was seen the plain chamber of the English minister, 
lights burning dimly in the cold, heavy air,— a fire choked with 
smoke. 

" Ah, poor old gentleman,'* cried Fanny, ** there he is, so cold, I 
am sure, and so very cross he looks,— the poor servant that shaves 
him looks so terribly frightened. Well, considering how late he was 
of getting to bed, and all, I don't think, brother George, it is very 
pleasant to be a high chancellor— at least in winter; particularly 
virhen the king wishes to see him so early at Windsor, to scold him 
perhaps." 

" O, you silly child," said her sister. 

** Not so silly. Miss Sophia," said the curate. " To be sure, there 
is no great hardship visible here, still 1 could have wished the lord 
chancellor a longer and sounder sleep ; and it is very wise, Fanny, to 
*leam young, * that all is not gold which glitters.' But now we shall 
wppose the cliancellor shaved and booted, his hasty cup of ooliee 
svi^owed — as the Jews did the Passover— standing, his loins girt; 
for he too is bound for the wilderness. In short, he detests Windsor 
interviews. A secretary bears his portfolio ; his carriage is at the 
door; he hurries through the circle of adulators, solicitors of his pa- 
tronage, understrappers of all kinds, that wait his appeaFBnoe,-^he 
whole herd hateful to him, and he to them; and he is not a man of 
glozing words or feigning courtesy. No man in England can my 
' No ' more gruffly or decidedly. A few indispensable words uttered, 
he hurries on. Near the door you note a young dcigyman. Ids fine 
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features * sicklied o er with the pale cast of thought* His profile 
strikingly resembles that of William Cowper, and lord Thurkm re- 
calls his dream, and Charles Fox's quotation; and, with his old ac- 
curate Temple habits, takes the port^folio himself, and directs his 
secretary to return and bring him a volume 'lying on the third shelf 
of a certain cabinet in his business-room, between a pamphlet on 
India affairs, and that something about Lord George Gordon.* He 
now perfectly recollected — ^for his memory was tenacious of every 
thing— that Co^-per had lost his paltry sort of appointment— had gone 
deranged_was alwa}'S swainish,—Bxid now piped in some rural shade? 
or other, sunk into no6<M/y, with probably not political interest sufficient 
to influence the election of the neighbouring borough-reeve. There 
had been a degree of impertinence in sending such a book to him ; 
or it was, at least, an act of silliness, and showed small knowledge of 
life. But Fox had quoted it; so once beyond the smoke of London, 
Thurlow turns over the leaves. The carriage roils on, post-haste, to 
the audience of Majesty ; but habit has enabled the lord chancellor 
to read even in the most rapid whirling motion. He dips at random 
in search of Fox's passage, and stumbles on that splendid one—' All 
flesh is grass.' * Cowper should have been in the church,' thought 
he ; ' a dignified churchman he is unflt for, but he might have made 
a tolerable parish priest, if he would steer clear of Methodistical non- 
sense.'— He dips again—* One sheltered hare ;' * whining stufTI or is 
Imi mad still V His 63-6 falls on that passage begiiming— * How vari- 
ous his employments whom the world calls idle;' and he reads on, 
not with the natural feelings of Hastings, but yet not wholly unmoved, 
till he gets to the words, * Sipping calm the fragrant l^mph which 
neatly she prepares,' when, throwing down the book, the man, strong 
in the spirit of this world's ^visdom, mutters to himself, * piperly 
ti'ash !— and is it this Charles Fox quotes? The devil quotes scripture 
for his use, and Fox would quote the devil for his.' Lord Thurlow 
then plunges into that red port-folio which engrosses so much of his 
time— so much of his soul. 

** And now * the proud keep of Windsor ' rises on the ambitious, 
and prosperous, and proud statesman: — he smooths his brow; his 
sovereign welcomes him graciously ; his audience passes off well ; he 
hastens back to London, where a thousand affairs await to occupy and 
torture though they camiot distract him. He snatches a morsel of 
cold meat ; swallows a glass of wine : and ofi*to the house of peers, to 
be baited for six long hours by the bull-dogs of Opposition." 

" And what has the poor gentleman for all this?" said little Fainiy. 
"i am sure he has liard work of W* 
*' How idly jou do talk, Yam\> \ \s Vve \\o\. Vit^ OM>^\<tv^Vix qS. >L\\^- 
land ?" ciiod her sister. 
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*' And fiUs high — I may say, the h^hest place ; has immense pa- 
tromiife ; is the maker of bishops, and deans, and judges, and every 
thing," said George. 

^ And has immense revenues,** added the curate ; ** estatesi man- 
sions,— all that mcMiey can command.*' 

** Poor old gentleman/' said Fanny, *' I am glad he has also that 
tvool-sack to rest himself on, for I am sure he must be sadly tired 
and worried." 



" Turn we to Olney — to that dwelling in the very heart of that shaK 
by, but now honoured town — to Cowper's abode : — no poet's fiibled re- 
tirement, embowered in sylvan solitudes, by wild wandering brook or 
stately river's brink, skirted with hanging woods, or vine-dad steeps, 
or towering mountains. — Here is the parlour."—'* But pray stop, 
sir," cried Sophia, ** that dull house had its pleasant accessories ; have 
yott foigoi the greenhouse, the plants, the goldfinches; that pleasant 
window, looking over the neighbour's orchard ?— and what so beauti- 
ful as an orchard, when the wh|^ plum blossom has come full out, 
and the pink apple flowers are just budding !" 

** And Beau, and Tiney," cried Fanny. 

** I have foigot none of these things, my dean," said Mr Dodsley. 
** Only I fear that to see tliem, as Cowper saw them, we must have a 
poet's glass; an instrument of higher powers than a Claude Lorraine 
glass, and clothing every object with softer, or warmer, or summer 
hues than even that pretty toy :— where could that be bought, Fanny ?" 
<* Indeed, sir, I don't know," said Fanny. 

« We may borrow one for a day, or a few hours or so," said Sophia, 
smiling intelligently. 

<* It is but fair to use Mr Cowper's glasB in viewing his own pic- 
tures, and Mrs Un^n*s spectacles, in judging of her domestic 
comforts," said the curate. ** There is the parlour ; it looks doubly 
snug to-night. Now you are to recollect ladies and gentlemen, that 
this scene passes on a night when Mr Hastings' trial is proceeding; 
and while lord Thurlow is busy and distracted in his bureau. Tea 
is over— the hares are asleep on the rug. Beau, the spaniel, lies in 
the bosom of Bess, the maukin. On the table lie some volumes of 
voyages, which Mrs Hill has this day sent from London to Mr 
Cowper, with a few rare. West India seeds for his greenhouse, as he 
calls it. There is a kind .but short letter from her husband, Cowper^ 
old friend ;— <fbr he too, is a busy man in the courts, though not lord 
chanoeUor— and there is a polite note firom herselt There has also 
been a letter from Mr Unwin this evening, a very kind one, filial 
and confidentiaL Mr Cowper's cum\>io\iawxV\ix^ v^'<^nx&Xs&N&^sck.^^B& 
table, for be bas not yet got his neat, band^ Nfifttog,-^'eds.tsftTDw\bfcp^ 
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Heiketh. His former writing-table had become crazji;, and paralytic 
in its old limbs; but to-night, he has, by a happy thought of Mra 
Unwinds got that forgotten card-table lugged down from the lumber 
garre^ and he shakes it, finds it steady, and rejoices over it And 
now the fire is trimmed for the evening ; the candles are snuffed ; 
they show a print of Mr Newton, and a few prints of other rather 
ugly, grim-looking, evangelical ministers, and black profile shades 
of some of Mrs Unwinds friends. Yet all looks comfortable and feels 
pleasant to the inmates, for this is their home. Ol that magic, 
transfiguring word I but this home is indeed a peaceful and a happy 
one. 

** Mr Cowper relates to his companion the events of his long, 
morning ramble, — a rambling narrative ; simple, descriptive, some- 
what pathetic too, nor unrelieved by a few delicate touches of Cow- 
per's peculiar humour. And she listens all benevolent smiles to his 
ventures, happened in meadow and mire — ' o'er hills, through valleys, 
and by rivers' banks' ; and, in her turn, tells him of two poor persons 
distressed in mind, and pinched in circumstances, who had called at 
their house ; and mentions what she had done for them, and consults 
what farther deed of mercy or charity she and her friend may jointly 
accomplish before that day closed. And now Sam, Mr Cowper *s 
excellent and attached servant, or rather humble friend, who In ad- 
versity had cleaved to him, enters the room. Sam knew nothing of 
London life or London wages, or ofilcial bribes, or perquisites ; but I 
should like to know if ever lord Thurlow had such a servant as Mr 
Cowper's Sam ; for this is no inconsiderable item in a man's domestic 
happiness. And unless we know all these little matters, how can we 
pronounce a true deliverance." 

** We may guess, that honest Sam and his qualities would have 
been of little utility, and of small value to Edward, lord Thurlow» 
any way," said Mrs Herbert ; ** and so throw the attached servant 
out of his scale altogether." 

** I fear so : — Well Sam, civilly, but rather formally, neither like 
a footman of parts nor of figure, mentions that John Cox, the parish 
derk of All Saints' Parish, Northampton, waits in the kitchen for 
those obituary verses engroaaed with the annual bill of mortality, 
which Mr Cowper had for some years furnished on his soUdtatiou. 

** * Ay, Sam, say I will be ready for him in a few minutes, and 
give the poor man a cup of beer,' said the courteous poet ' I must 
Ant read the verses to you, Mary,' continued he, as Sam left the par. 
lour ; * you are my critic, my Sam Johnson, and Monthly Reviewer :' 
— and he reads those fine verses beginning, ' He who sits from day to 
day.' 

*' * I like them, Mr Cowper,' said his calm friend; and that was 
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pralso enough. John Cox yms ushered in, brushed his eye hastily 
oTer the paper, scxaped yrith his foot, and said he dared to say these 
lines might do well enough. The gentleman he employed before 
vras so learned, no one in the parish understood him. And Cowper 
smiles, and says, ' If the verses please, and are not found too learned, 
he hopes Mr Cox will employ him again.* 

** And now the postboy's horn is heard, and Sam hies forth. Mr 
Cowper is not rich enough to buy newspapers ; but his friends don't 
forget him^ nor his tastes. Whenever any thing likely to interest 
his feelings occurs in the busy world, some kind Ariend addresses a 
paper to Olney. Thus he keeps pace with the world, though remote 
from its stir and contamination. He reads aloud another portion of the 
trial of Hastings, most reluctant as friend and as Christian to believe 
his old school -fellow the guilty blood-dyed oppressor that he is here 
described. He reads the heads of a bill brought in by the lord 
chancellor to change, to extend rather, the criminal .code of the coun- 
try ; and says, passionately, * Will they never try preventive means? 
There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart, it doth not feel for man.* 
He skims the motley contents of the 'little folio of four pages,' 
gathering the goings on of the great Babel, as food for future rumi- 
nation ; and he would have read the speech of the Chancellor, had not 
more important concerns carried him away,— for old John Queeney, 
the shoemaker in the hack street, longs to see Mr Cowper by his 
bed-side. Mr Newton, John's minister, is in London ; and though 
John and Mr Cowper are in nowise acquainted, save seeing each 
other in church, there are dear ties and blessed hopes common to 
both ; so Cowper goes off immediately. But since Mrs Unwin in- 
sists that it is a cold damp night, he takes his great-coat, though only 
to please her, and Sam marches before with the lantern. John 
Queeney has but one poor room, Sam would be an intruder there; 
and as it is harsh to have him wait in the street, like the attendant 
or horses of a fine lady, Sam is sent home by his amiable 
master. 

" When, in an hour afterwards, Mr Cowper returns, he tells that 
John Queeney is dying, and will probably not see over the night ; 
that he is ill indeed, but that the king and the nobles of England 
might gladly exchange states with that poor shoemaker, in the back 
street of Olney :— his warfare was accomplished ! Mrs Unwin un- 
derstands him I she breathes a silent inward prayer, for her dying 
fellow-creature, and fellow-Christian ; and no more is said on this 
subject. Cowper, now in a steady and cheerful voice, reads the out* 
line of a petition he has drawn out in the name of the poor lace- 
workers of Olney, against an intended duty on candles. On them 
such a tax would have fellen grievously. * My dear Mr Cowper, this 
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is more like an indignant remonstrance than an humble petition,' 
said his firiend, with her placid smile. 

" * Indeed and I fear it is. How could it well be otherwise ? But 
this must be modified ; the poet's imprudence must not hurt the poor 
laoo-workers' cause.' 

** And now Sam brings in supper-— « Roman meal, in the days of 
Rome's heroic simplicity ; and when it is withdrawn, HynTn^h, the 
9ole maid-senrant, comes in to say that she has carried one blanket to 
Widow Jennings, and another to Jenny Hibberts; and that the 
ahivering children had actually danced round, and hugged, and kissed 
the comfortable night-dothing, for lack of which they perished ; and 
that the women themselves shed tears of thankfulness, for this well- 
timed, much-wanted supply. 

" *■ And you were sure to tell them they came not from us,* said 
the poet Hannah replied that she had, and withdrew. 

« < These blankets cannot cost the generous Thornton above ten 
shillings a-piece, Mr Cowper,' says Mrs Unwin. ' Oh I Jtow many 
a ten-shillings that would, in this severe season, soften the lot of the 
Industrious poor, are every night lavished in the dty he inhabits I 
How many blankets would the opera-tickets of this one night pur- 
chase! And can any one human creature have the heart or the 
right thus to lavish, yea, though not sinfully, yet surely not without 
blame, while but one other of the same great £unily perishes of 
hunger or of cold ?' 

*' And they speak of their poor neighbours by name ; they loiow 
many of them, their good qualities, their faults, and their necessitits. 
And fireside discoune flows on in the easy current of old, endeared, 
and perfect intimacy ; and Cowper is led incidentally to talk of dark 
passages in his earlier life ; of the Providence which had guided and 
led him to this resting-place ' by the green postures and still waters ;' 
of the mercy in which he had been afflicted ; of a great deliverance 
suddenly wrought ; of the arh which had led him into the wildemeas, 
while * the banner over him was love.' And then the talk ebbs back 
to old friends, now absent; to domestic cares, and little &mily con- 
cerns and plans ; the garden, or the green house, matter * fond and 
trivial,' yet interesting, and clothed in the language of a poet, and 
adorned by a poet's fancy. 

** I must again ask, had the lord high chancellor ever gained to 
his heart any one inteUigent and affectionate woman, to whom he 
could thus unbend his mind— pour forth his heart of hearts— in 
the unchilled confidence of a never-£u]ing sympathy : This 1 shall 
oonader-'the possession of this frlend-4m immense weight in Cow- 
par's sra/e, when we come to adjust \.Yve\»iancfcr ^e^^'i^x \yiM«^. 
" ' J must now read you the ftuita oi m^ momv»%^«^\i&^>TDswv>5v\; 
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says our poet, after a pause ; * I had well nigh foiigot tliat.' And he 
reads his sublime requiem on the loss of the Royal George. 

" * I am mistaken if this be not wonderfully grand, Mr Cowper,* 
eays his ancient critic. * But hark ! our cuckoo dock. It must be 
regulated — ^you forget your duties, sir — Tiney must be put up, and' — 

** ' You must just allow me, Mary, to give one puff of the bellows 
to the greenhouse embers. The air feels chilly to-night — ^my preci- 
ous orange- tree.' And Mrs Unwin smiles over his fond care, as the 
gentleman walks off with the bellows under his arm. 

'* And now is the stated hour of &mily worship. Sam and Hannah 
march forward in decent order. But I shall not attempt to describe 
the pious household rites, where the author of the Task is priest and 
worshipper. Affectionate * goodnights,' dose the scene. And this 
is the order of the eycnings at Olney. 

*^ Ck)wper regulates the cuckoo dock ; for though he has no alarum 
watch, or impending audience of Majesty, he lays many duties on 
himself, lowly, yet not ignoble; so about the same hour that the 
chancellor rolls off for Windsor, Cowper, also alert in duty, is pen- 
ning his fair copy of the lace- workers' petition to parliament, or de- 
spatching one of his playful, affectionate epistles to his cousin, Iiady 
Hesketh, or acknowledging the bounty of the benevdent Thornton 
to the poor of Olney. And now, body and mind refreshed, the 
blessings of the m'ght remembered, and the labours of the day 
dedicated in short prayer and with fervent praise, and he is in his 
greenhouse study, chill though it be, for it is quiet and sequestered. 
See here, Fanny — our last picture. But so minutely has the poet 
described his favourite retreat that this sketch may be deemed super- 
fluous labour. Yet this is and ever will be a cherished spot; for 
here many of his virtuous day^ were spent 

" Why pursue the theme farther," continued the curate, " you 
all know the simple tenor of his life :— 

* Thus did he travel on life's common way. 
In cheerful godliness.* 

The visitations to which his delicately-organized mind was liable, I 
put out of view. They were a mystery beyond his mortal being — 
far beyond our limited human intelligence. And tell me now, my 
young friends, which, at the dose of his memorable life, may be 
pronounced the best, and, by consequence, the happiest man of our 
Three Westminster Boj-s ? Each was * sprung of earth's first blood ;' 
and though I do not assert that any one of the three is a faultless 
modd, it is a fair question to ask, which, baa ^q\]X ^sa^a^t^l ^^ 
who, by the force of his intellect and amYA^on, VJmv \ffis^^^M#A '«sv\ 
energy of bis character, took his place at Vii» ^v«aA ^^ ^'b^ «sox«^«^ 
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of this mighty empire, — ^he, the conqueror of so fair a portion of the 
East, who, by arms and policy, knit another mighty empire to this, 
— or he — * the stricken deer,' who sought the shades, the arrow rank- 
ling in his side— who dwelt apart, in * blest seclusion from a jarring 
world,' and who, as his sole memorial and trophy, has left us 

* This single volume paramount.* ^ 

And Mr Dodsley lifted Sophia's small and elegant copy of Cowpcr'tt 
works, and gave it into the hand of the youth next him. 

An animated discussion now arose ; and when Miss Harding col- 
lected the votes, she found the young gentlemen were equally divided 
between Hastings and Thurlow. The young ladies were, however, 
unanimous for Cowper ; and the curate gave his suffrage with theirs, 
repeating, 

** Blessings be with them, and eternal praise. 
Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares — 
The poets— who, on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth, and pore delight, by heavenly lays.** 



PRESTON MILLS* 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "CORN-LAW SHTKKS," &C. 

The day was fair, the cannon roared. 

Cold blew the bracing north. 
And Preston's mills by thousands poured 

llieir little captives forth. 

All in their best they paced the street. 

All glad that they were free 
Aiid sung a song with voices sweet— 

They sung of liberty ! 

But from their lips the rose had fled. 

Like "death.in-life" they smiled ; 
And still, as each passed by, I said, 

Alas! is that a child? 

Flags waved, and men — a ghastly crew — 

Marched with them, side by side { 
While, hand in hand, and two by two. 

They moved— a living tide. 

* The patnful picture which the eloqnent anthor of ** Corn- Lew Rhymes'* haa han paintad 
§3 ** taken from the life." Those who are acquainted with the atate of our BHUiafaotiirtn« 
towoM will readilf recogntse its irolh. 1&«| it bwre the eflbct of directing the attention of Uto 
beaerolent to the dreadful conditloii ot ^ S\M«a »,lUottftV*— .E^Mr «| *- TKt AmmUt,* 
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Thousands and thousands— oh, so white I 

With eyes so glazed and dull ! 
Alas ! it was indeed a sight 

Too sadly beautiful ! 

And, oh, the pang their voices gave 

Refuses to depart I 
*' This is a wailing fur the grave !" 

I whispered to my heart. 

It was as if, where roses blushed, 

A sudden, blasting gale 
O'er fields of bloom had rudely rushed. 

And turned the roses pale. 

It was as if, in glen and grove. 

The wild birds sadly sung ; 
A nd every linnet mourned its love. 

And every thrush its young. 

It was as if, in dungeon-gloom. 

Where chained despair reclined, 
A sound came from the living tomb. 

And hymned the passing wind. 

And while they sang, and though they smiled. 

My soul groaned heavily— 
Oh, who would be or have a child I 

A motlier who would be I 

EBENfizea Flliot. 
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You ask me, where I would be laid, 

In what beloved spot 
I would repose my life-tired head- 
It matters not. 

You ask me, if this heart would like 

Some one to trace my name. 
On tlie memorlal-stone of grief— 
'lis all the same. 

But stay! methinks I'd like to sleep 
By Irvine's gentle flow— 
\- I'd like to have an humble stone- 

Well ! be it so. 

2 n2 
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YANKEE COURTSHIP.* 

Aftsr my sleigh-ride last winter, and the sb'ppery trick I was 
senred by Patty Bean, nobody would suspect me of hankering after 
the women again in a hurry. To hear me jump and swear, and 
rail out against the whole feminine gender, you would have taken it 
for granted that I should never so much as look at one of them again 
to all eternity. O, but I was wicked 1 Tear out their eyes, says I ; 
blame their skins, and torment their hearts ; finally, I took an oathy 
that if I ever meddled, or had any thing to do with them again, I 
might be hung and choked. 

But swearing off from women, and then going Into a meeting- 
house choke full of gals, all shining and glistening in their Sunday 
clothes and dean faces, is like swearing off from liquor and going into 
a grog-shop — it's all smoke. 

I held out and kept firm to my oath for three whole Sundays— 
forenoons, afternoons, and intermissions complete. On the fourth, 
there were strong symptoms of a change of weather. A chap about 
my size was seen on the way to the meeting house, with a new pa- 
tent hat on; his head hung by the ears upon a shirt-coUar ; his 
cravat had a pudding in it, and branched out in front into a double- 
bow knot. He carried a straight back and a stiff neck, as a man 
ought to do when he has his best clothes on ; and every time he spit» 
he sprang his body forward like a jack-knife, in order to shoot clear 
of the ruffles. 

Squire Jones*s pew is .next but two to mine, and when I stand up 
to prayers, and take my coat-tail under my arm, and turn my back 
to the minister, I naturally look right straight at Sally Jones. Now 
Sally has got a face not to be grinned at in a fog. Indeed, as regards 
beauty, some folks think she can pull an even yoke with Patty Bean. 
For my part, I think there is not much boot between them. Any 
how, they are so nigh matched that they have hated and despised 
each other, like rank poison, ever since they were school girb. 

Squire Jones had got his evening fire on, and set himself down to 
reading the great Bible, when he heard a rap at his door. '* Walk 
in. Well, John, how der do ? Get out, Pompey." — " Pretty well, 
I thank ye, Squire, and how do you do ?** — " Why so as to be crawling 
—ye ugly beast, will ye hold your yop ? Haul up a chair and sit 
down, John.*' 

* This amusing sketch originally appeared in a New £kigland newspaper, 
but we are indebted for cor knowledge of it to ** Chambers' Edinburgii 
Jotu'iuJ.** 
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" How do you do, Mrs Jones?" — " O, middiiii'; how's yer marm? 
Don't forget the mat there, Mr Beedle.'* This put me in mind 
that I had been off soundings several times in the long muddy lane ; 
and my boots were in a sweet pickle. 

It was now old captain Jones's turn, the grandfather. Being 
roused from a doze, by the bustle and racket, he opened both his eyes, 
at first with wonder and astonishment. At last he began to halloo 
so loud that you might hear him a mile ; for he takes it for granted 
that every body is just exactly as deaf as he is. 

"Who is it? I say, who in the world is it?" Mrs Jones going 
dose to his ear, screamed out, ** It's Johnny Beedle."— ** Ho, Johnny 
Beedle, I remember he was one summer at the siege of Boston.*'— 
" No, no, father, bless your heart, that was his grandfather, that's 
been dead and gone this twenty year."—'* Ho \ but where does he 
come from ?"— " Daown taown."— ** And what does he follow for a 
livin' ?" And he did not stop asking questions, after this sort, till 
all the particulars of the Beedle £imily were published and proclaimed 
in Mrs Jones's last screech. He then sunk back into his doze again. 

The dog stretched himself before one handiron; the cat squat 
down upon the other. Silence came on by degrees like a calm 
snow storm, till nothing was heard but a cricket under the hearth, 
keeping tune with a sappy yellow-birch forestiekb Sally sat up prim, as 
if she were pinned to the chair-back— her hands crossed genteelly upon 
her lap, and her eyes looking straight into the fire. Mammy Jones 
tried to straighten herself too, and laid her hands across in her lap ; 
but they would not lie still. It was fuU twenty-four hours since 
they had done any work, and they were out of patience with keeping 
Sunday. Do what she would to keep them quiet, they would bounce 
up now and then, and go through the motions in spite of the fourth 
commandment. For my part, I sat looking very much like a fool. 
The more I tried to say something, the more my tongue stuck fast. 
I put my right leg over the left, and said "hem.'* Then I 
clianged, and put the left over the right. It was no use — the 
silence kept coming on thicker and thicker. The drops of sweat be- 
gan to crawl all over me. I got my eye upon my hat, hanging on & 
peg, on the road to the door — and then I eyed the door. At this 
moment, the old captain all at once sung out, ** Johnny Beedle !" 
It sounded like a dap of thunder, and I started right up on end. 

'< Johnny Beedle, youll never handle sich a drumstick as your fa^ 
ther did, if yer live to the age of Methusaler. He would toss up his 
drumstick, and while it was whirlin' in the air, take off a gill er 
rum, and then ketch it as it come down, without losin' a stroke 
in the tune. What d'ye think of that, ha ? But skull }'our chair 
round, dose er long side o' me, so yer can hear. Now, whnt have 
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you come a'ter ?"— '* I after? O, jest takin* a ^k."— «* Pleasant 
walkin', I guess." — ** I mean jest to see how you all do." — '* Ho !— 
That's another lie. YouVe come a-courtin', Johnny Bcedle — ^yx>uVe 
a*ter our Sal. Say, now, d*ye want to marry, or only to court ?" 

This was what I caU a choker. Poor Sally made but one jump, 
and landed in the middle of the kitchen ; and then she skulked in 
the dark comer, till the old man, after laughing himself into a whoop- 
ing cough, was put to bed. 

Then came apples ^d cider; and the ice being broke, plenty 
chat with Mammy Jones, about the minister and the ** sarmon." I 
agreed with her to a nicety upon all the points of doctrine ; but I had 
forgot the text, and all the heads of the discourse but six. Then she 
teased and tormented me to tell who I accounted the best anger in 
the gallery that day. But, mum — there was no getting that out of 
me. ** Praise to the face is often disgrace,*' says I, throwing a sly 
squint at Sally. 

At last, Mrs Jones lighted toother candle ; and after charging Sally 
to look well to the fire, she led the way to bed, and the Squire 
gathered up his shoes and stockings, and followed. 

Sally and I were left sitting a good }'ard apart, honest measure. 
For fear of getting tongue-tied again, I set right in with a steady 
stream of talk. I told her all the particulars about the weather that 
was past, and also some pretty 'cute guesses at what it was likely ta 
be in future. At first I gave a hitch up with my chair at every full 
stop. Then, growing saucy, I repeated it at every comma and semi- 
colon; and at last it was hitch, hitch, hitch, and I planted myself 
fast by her side. 

"I TOW, Sally, you looked so plaguy handsome to-day that I 
wanted to eat you up." — " Pshaw, git along you," says she. My 
hand had crept along, somehow upon its fingers, and began to scrape 
acquaintance with hers. She sent it home again with a desperate 
jerk. " Try it agin "—no better luck. ** Why, Miss Jones, you're 
gettin' upstropulous — a little old maidish, I guess." — ** Hands off is 
fair play, Mr Beedle." 

It is a good sign to find a girl sulky. I knew where the shoe 
pinched. It was that 'ere Patty Bean business. So I went to work 
to persuade her that I had never had any notion after P&tty, and to 
prove it I fell to running her down at a great rate. Sally could not 
help chiming in with me, and I rather guess Miss Patty suffered a 
few. I now not only got hold of her hand without opposition, 
but managed to slip an arm round her waist. But there was no 
satisfviiig me — so I must go to poking out my lips after a buss. I 
gnesB I rued it. She fetched me a slap on the face that made me 
see stara, and my ears rung like ;i btaas kettle for a quarter of an 
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hour. I was foi-ced to laugh at the joke, though out of the wrong 
side of my mouth, which gave my face something the look of a grid 
iron. 

The battle now beganjn the regular way. *' Ah, Sally, give me a kiss 
and have done with it/*—" No I won't, so there, nor tech to."—** I'll 
take it whether or no.* — ** Do it, if you dare." And at it we went, 
rough and tumble. An odd destruction of starch now commenced. 
Thebowof my cravat was squat up in half a shake. At the next bout, 
smash went shirt collar, and, at the same time, some of the head fas- 
tenings gave way, and down came Sally's hair in a flood like a mlil- 
dam broke loose, carrying away half a dozen combs. One dig of 
Sally's elbow, and my blooming ruffles wilted down into a dishcloth. 
But she had no time to boast. Soon her neck tackling began to 
shiver; it parted at the throat, and whorah, came a whole school of 
blue and white beads scampering and running races every which 
way about the floor. 

By the hokey, if Sally Jones isn't real grit, there's no snakes. She 
fought fair, however, I must own, and neither tried to bite or sciatch ; 
and when she could fight no longer, for want of breath, she yielded 
handsomely. 

The upshot of the matter is, I fell in love with Sally Jones, head 
over ears. Every Sunday night, rain or shine, finds me rapping at 
Squire Jones's door, and twenty times have I been within a hair's 
breadth of popping the question. But now I have made a final re» 
solve ; and if I live till next Sunday night; and I don't get choked in 
the trial,. Sally Jones will hear thunder! 



DECEMBER TWILIGHT. 

Alone — I am alone, EIleD, this weary wintry even, 

Lorn, as the solitary star, bewildered in the heaven: 

All nature's thickly shrouded in a winding-sheet of snow. 

And the embers on my cheerless hearth, like hope, are wearing low. 

There's sorrow in ray soul, Ellen ; and if I do not weep. 
It is because the burning brand hath enter'd far too deep; 
And if I do not marmor at fate's severe decree. 
It is that ray own hand hath helped to mould my destiny. 

Beloved of my life^ morning I beyond blue ocean's foam 

My thoug))i£i fly to thy native isle, and well.remembcr*d hotoe ; 

They hover o'er thy lattice, like bees o'er honey flowera, 

To wile her forth agidn, who there hath watch 'd for me latta hour-<. 
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Bat Fancy— tha unkind one I— ores noCUag for mj will— > 
I bid tier toing me joy, and she retains with ■■dncM atiU : 
For thy summer look of gladness, in nuriden mildness worn, 
aie gives the melancholy smile of one long used to moam* 

And when 1*d fain be near thee, where oft in bliss we met. 
She leads me where I press'd thy diedc with tears of partinff wet. 
rbe world that is aroond me, or that which is within, 
Omtains no gem of happiness for soch as I to win. 

I know it, and I feel it now, — O ! would that I had known 

And felt it thus, befwe I call'd thy luring heart my own ! 

What were all that I hare borne, or yet may bear, to me. 

Had the storm that smote me inits wrath, left thy young blosacwi free ? 

I dreamt I'd come again, Ellen, with riches, power, and fiune — 
But two of these I've <*ea8ed to seek, and the last is but a name ; 
A name bestow'd at random by the ignorant and loud. 
And seldom rightly won or worn, till its owner's in his shroud. 

In the country of the stranger my lasting lot is cast. 

And the features of the future are as gloomy as the past ;— 

To.morrow, aud to-morrow, the gaudy sun may shine — 

He'll sooner warm the marble cold, than this heavy heart ol mine. 

To-morrow, and to>morrow, the breese across the sea 
To thy land% shores may waft the ship— it bloweth nut for me. 
The lonely bird at eventide in thy bower may sing his fill — 
My foot shall never break again the quiet of his hill ! 

William Ksnnedt. 



THE END, 
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